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Ministers  oppose 


Jerusalem  Pont  Reporter 

A  majority  of  the  cabinet  are  op¬ 
posed  to  any  unilateral  IDF 
withdrawal,  be  it  only  to  the  Await 
River,  without  prior  coordination 
with  the  U.S.,  it  was  leamedyester-. 
day. 

Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
said  at  Beri-Gurion  Airport,  on  his 
return  from  a  swing  around  Euro¬ 
pean  capitals,  that  Israel  must  re¬ 
main  in  close  touch  with  the  U.S. 
regarding  future  Israeli  moves  in 
Lebanon. 

After  yesterday’s  cabinet 
meeting,  a  senior  government 
source  said  that  Israel  and  the  U.S. 
are  cooperating  fruitfully  at  present 
and  Israel  “has  no.  need  to  seek 
quarrels  with  the  U.S."^ ' 

The  source  said  that  the  creation 
of  a  viable  40  km  security  zone  in 
Southern  Lebanon  flowed  directly 
from  the  agreement  with  Lebanon 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  A  Syrian 
refusal  to  budge  from  Lebanon 
must  be  used  by  Israel,  with 
American  agreement,  to  create  an 
even  more  effective  buffer  Tor  the 
Galilee,  the  source  said. 

The  source  said  that  while  the 
U.S.  is  still  confident  that  Syria  will 
withdraw  its  soldiers  eventually, 
Washington  is  aware  that  it  was  mis¬ 


led  £y  the  original  Syrian  commit- 
•  ment  to .  a‘  military  withdrawal. 
“When  Syria  still  believed  that 
Israel  and  Lebanon  would  never  br¬ 
ing  their  negotiations  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  it  had- no  qualms  about 
promising  the  U.S.  it  would 
evacuate  Lebanon,  since  it  was  sure 
its  promissory  note  would  never  be 
cashed,”  the  source  said.... 

A  senior  government  source 
voiced  indignation  to  reporters 
about  the  Labour  Party’s  call  last 
week  for  a  unilateral  IDF 
withdrawal  from  Lebanon.  This 
source  said:  "“Labour  is  weakening 
Israel's  negotiating  position  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Syrians  now  see 
they  don’t  need  to  negtotiate  it  at  all 
because  Israel  will  throw  in  the 
towel  anyway  soon." 

Defence  Minister  Moshe  Arens, 
reporting  to  the  cabinet  on  his  visit 
to  Paris  (for  the  Le  Bourget  air 
show)  said  that  in  his  meeting  with 
his  French  counterpart  Charles 
Hernu,  he  had  touched  upon  possi¬ 
ble  avenues  of  Franco-israeli 
cooperation. 

A  government  official  told 
reporters  later:  “Israel  hopes  that 
France  will  exert  its  influence  in 
Syria  to  bring  about  a  withdrawal 
from  Lebanon." 


Shamir  sees  new  attitude 
in  three  European  capitals 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
and  agencies 

Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak:  Shamir, 
reluming  from  a  three-day  visit  to 
Belgium,  Luxembourg  and  Italy, 
received  the  impression  from  his 
talks  with  the  premiers  and  foreign 
ministers  of  (hose  countries  that  at¬ 
titudes  there  towards  Israel  are 
improving. 

Speaking  at  a  press  conference  at 
Ben-Gurion  Airport  yesterday,  he  a 
said  that  this  improved  attitude  was 
also  reflected  in  the  reports  of 
Israeli  ambassadors  who  met  with 
him  in  Brussels  to  discuss  the  situa¬ 
tion.  . 

ShanuYs -  talks  focused- ^  the' 
situation  in  Lebanon,  but  Israel’s 
relations  with  the  European  com¬ 
munity  also  came  up  for  discussion, 
he  said. 

In  his  talks  Shamir  stressed- that 
there  is  no  justification  today  for  the 
restrictions  that  had  been  imposed 
on  Israel  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  Lebanon,  and  he  asked  that  they 
be  removed.  The  matter  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  European  summit  con¬ 
ferences,  which  are  to  begin  next 
week. 

Shamir  also  asked  the  European 
leaders  to  use  their  influence  to  get 


Syria  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Lebanon. 

Shamir  said:  “Israeli  and  Euro¬ 
pean  views  are' identical  on 
Lebanon  in  that  all  foreign  forces 
must  leave  and  that  it  should  be  an 
independent  nation." 

Asked  about  an  Italian 
parliamentary  report  that  Israel  of¬ 
fered  arms  to  Italy’s  Red  Brigades 
in  the  1970s,  he  replied:  “absolute 
rubbish." 

Before  leaving  Italy  for  home, 
about  an  hour  before  leading  PLO 
representative  Farouk  Kaddoumi 
arrived  for  talks,  Shamir  told 
reporters  that  he  had  asked  Italy  to 
use  its,  good .  relations  witfr  Syria  to. 
help  convince  Damascus  to  accept 
the  Lebanon  accord. 

On  Lebanon,  where  Italy  main¬ 
tains  part  of  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force,  he  said  Israel's 
-policies  were  “very  close”  to  those 
of  Italy. 

'  Also  on  Shamir’s  agenda  in  Italy 
was  an  attempt  to  win  support  for 
Israel's  demands  regarding  Spain’s 
expected  entry  into  the  EEC.  Israeli 
circles  expressed  optimism 
regarding  the  possibility  of  gaining 
Italy’s  support  in  pressuring  Spain 
(('unturned  on  Page  2,  CoL  4) 


Syria  attacks 
Lebanon’s 
‘Israeli-run’ 
government 

Damascus.  —  state-run 

Damascus  radio  launched  a  strong 
attack  yesterday  on  the  Beirut 
government,  implying  it  was  made 
up  of  “Israeli  agents.” 

In  a  commentary  marking  today’s 
first  anniversary  of  the  war  in 
Lebanon,  the  radio  stepped  up  its 
criticism  of  the  Israeli  troop 
withdrawal  accord  signed  by 
Lebanon  last  month. 

“The  alternative  to  Israeli  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Lebanon  does  not  lie  in 
the  consecration  of  the  occupation 
and  the  signing  of  an  agreement 
with  Israel  by  the  Beirut  rulers... 
neither  does  it  lie  in  installing  its 
(Israel’s)  agents  as  rulers,’’  the  radio 
said. 

it  said  the  only  alternative  was'  to 
form  a  national  government  “to 
reflect  the  will  of  the  Lebanese  peo¬ 
ple  rather  than  the  Pbalangist  par¬ 
ty,”  which  it  said  had  collaborated 
with  Israel. 

Meanwhile,  Arab  League 
Secretary-General  Chadli  fCleibi 
met  yesterday  with  Syrian  President 
Hafez  Assad  here  to  discuss 
Lebanon’s  request  for  an  Arab  con¬ 
ference  on  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops  from  the  country. 

One  Arab  ambassador,  who 
declined  to  be  identified,  said 
“Syria  is  not  enthusiastic  about  this 
issue  and  prefers  to  have  the  clauses 
of  the  Lebancse-Israel  agreement 
discussed”  at  any  Arab  League 
meeting. 

Lebanese  President  Amin  Jem  aye  1 
has  called  for  an  Arab  League  sum¬ 
mit  or  foreign  ministers  meeting  to 
take  up  the  issue  of  Syria's  pullout 
from  Lebanon. 

Kleibi  met  with'  Assad  and 
Foreign  Minister  Abdel  Halim 
Khaddam  after  discussions  with 
Jem  ay  el  and  other  Lebanese  of- 
ficials  in  Beirut. 

Lebanon's  Foreign  Minister  Elie 
Salem  returned  from  a  two-day  visit 
to.  Saudi  Arabia  and  said  King  Fahd 
“is  especially  concerned  with  what 
is  happening  in  Lebanon.” 

(Reuter,  AP) 


Aridor  freezes 
his  bank  tax 
for  time  being 


Finance  M mister  Yoram  Aridor  leaves  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office  at 
the  end  of  yesterday’s  cabinet  meeting.  (IPPA) 


MDs  plan  new  strategy: 
to  treat  patients  better 


Ehrlich  says  Sharon  wanted 
expansion  on  war’s  2nd  day 


Deputy  Prime  Minister  Simha 
Ehrlich  said  on  Israel  television  last 
night  that  when  Prime  Minister 
Menuchem  Begin  was  visiting  the 
front  on  the  second  day  of  the 
Lebanon  war,  the  then  defence 
minister  Ariel  Sharon  asked  the 
cabinet  to  approve  the  encirclement 
of  the  Syrians  by  the  Israel  Defence 
Forces. 

-At  the  time  there  had  been  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  cabinet  that  the  IDF 
should  advance  only  40  kilometres 
into  Lebanon,  said  Ehrlich. 

The  minister  denied  Sharon's 
claims  that  his  cabinet  colleagues 
had  abandoned  him  over  the  war.  In 
the  running  of  the  war  there  were 
occasions  in  which  it  was  necessary 
to  do  things  that  were  acceptable 


and  sometimes  things  that  were  not, 
he  said. 

"In  this  the  whole  government 
was  responsible,’’  he  stressed.  But 
he  went  on,  there  were  those  who 
supported  such  measures,  those 
who  regretted  them  and  those  who 
are  still  undecided. 

Ehrlich  recalled  the  decision  to 
advance  to  the  Beirut-Damascus 
highway.  He  said  he  was  given  in¬ 
formation  at  the  time  that  provedto 
be  incorrect  According  to  the  in¬ 
formation  received,  Syrian  troops 
had  opened  fire  on  the  IDF.  “But  1 
had  my  doubts,”  he  said,  “because  I 
received  news  from  the  front  that 
the  fire  was  not  coming  only  from 
the  Syrian  side.  In  other  words, 
there  was  provocation." 

(Ministers  Hast  —  Page  3) 


16  ‘bride  burnings’  in  New  Delhi 


NEW  DELHI  (AP).  -  Sixteen 
newlywed  women  died  of  burns  in 
the  indian  capital  the  past  week 
because  their  parents  could  not  pay 
their  in-taws  enough  dowry,  police 
said  yesterday. 

The  blazing  death  of  Padinawati 
Khurana,  23,  on  Saturday  in .  a 
middle-class  district  triggered 
strong  protests  by  local  residents. 
Riot  police  used  metal-tipped  bam- 
too  staves  to  disperse  hundreds  of 
wteslors,  who  staged  a  procession 
with  Khurana’s  body  to  demand 


that  police  blacken  the  faces  of  her 
in-laws  and  parade  them  through 
.the  streets. 

Police  seized  the  body  from  the 
demonstrators  and  later  cremated 
it.  Khurana’s  mother-in-law, 
brother-in-law  and  two  sisters-in- 
law  were  arrested  qn  charges  of 
murder.  Police  launched  a  hum  for 
the  missing  husband. 

Authorities  say  260  young  women 
died  of  burns  last  year  in  the  Indian 
capital  alone. 


Weinberger  says 
thanks  for 
war  lessons 

Post  Defence  Correspondent 
U.S.  Defence  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  last  week  formally 
thanked  the  government  of  Israel, 
through  Defence  Minister  Moshe 
Arens,  for  the  information  the 
Americans  have  received  from  the 
Israeli  military.  For  the  past  six 
weeks  American  military  experts 
have  been  in  Israel  consulting  with 
their  counterparts  in  the  IDF  and 
the  Defence  Ministry  on  data 
gathered  during  the  war  in 
Lebanon. 

The  Americans  have  been,  given 
classified  data  pertaining  to  battles 
on  land,  in  the  air  and  at  sea,  as  well 
as  operational  data  on  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  weapons  systems  during 
the  war. 

Weinberger  said  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  had  been  extremely  useful  to 
the  U.S. 

The  decision  to  release  the  data 
to  the  Americans  was  taken  by 
Arens  almost  immediately  upon 
taking  office  some  three  months 
ago.  Earlier  negotiations  between 
the  Americans  and  former  defence 
minister  Ariel  Sharon  were 
suspended  by  the  Americans  ap¬ 
parently  because  Sharon’s .  condi¬ 
tions  were  unacceptable. 

The  American  experts  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  visit  Israel  for  an  un¬ 
specified  time,  continuing  their 
research  until  the  process  has  been 
completed. 

National  unity  move 

Telem  minister-without -portfolio 
M  ordechai  Ben-Porat  said  last  night 
that  he  was  keen  on  the  creation  of 
a  government  of  national  unity  in 
view  of  the  economic  situation. 

This  was  reported  by  Kol  Yisrael 
which  added  that  Ben-Porat  and. 
four  other  MKs  of  coalition  parties’ 
are  trying  to  bring  about  such  a 
government  and  hope  to  persuade 
both  the  Likud  and  the  Alignment 
of  its  advisablility.  They  are  Yigal 
Horvitz  (Idem),  Yitzhak  Berman 
and  Dror  Zeigennan  (liberal)  and 
Avraham  Melamed  (NRP). 


By  MARGERY  GREEN  FELD 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  doctors  yesterday  discussed 
opening  a  new  phase  In  their  97-day 
strike,  possibly  sometime  this  weekr¬ 
extending  the  “best  possible  medical 
care”  to  each  patient  by  ordering 
intensive  batteries  of  laboratory 
tests  and  hospitalizations,  when 
“medical  considerations  deem  such 
steps  necessary.” 

While  one  highly-placed  Israel 
Medical  Association  source  said 
last  night  that  the  plan  would  be 
implemented  “by  degrees,  starting 
as  early  as  today,"  IMA  spokesman 
Dr.  Shmuel  Friedman  emphasized 
that  the  plan  was  among  “four  or 
five  different  suggestions"  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  strike  discussed  at 
yesterday’s  meeting  of  the  IMA 
professional  committee. 

"No  final  decisions  were  taken  as 
to  which  suggestions  would  be 
implemented  or  when,”  Friedman 


told  The  Jerusalem  Post  last  night. 

This  was  confirmed  last  night  by 
IMA  chairman  Dr.  Ram  Isbai,  who 
told  The  Post  that  the  proposal  to 
start  conducting  “extensive 
diagnostic  tests”  was  motivated  by 
“deep  concern”  among  doctors 
about  the  long-term  effects  of  the 
strike. 

“We  were  shocked  by  what  we 
found  when  we  started  to  compare 
figures  for  diagnoses  of  certain  ill¬ 
nesses  for  March  and  April  1982 
with  the  figures  for  the  same  months 
of  this  year,"  Isbai  said.  “The 
number  for  this  year  is  so  much 
lower  than  we  expected  that  we  feel 
we  must  lake  vigorous  steps  to  as¬ 
sess  the  true  extent  of  the  damage 
and  do  our  best  to  repair  it” 

This  theme  was  echoed  by 
Friedman  who  said  that  the  plan,  if 
and  when  it  is  implemented,  was 
certainly  not  intended  to  harm  or 
I  Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  2) 


Internal,  old  age  wards  show  death  rise 


By  MARGERY  GREEN  FELD 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  death  rate  among  patients  in 
geriatric  and  internal  medicine 
departments  was  19.3  per  cent 
higher  in  March,  April  and  May 
1983  —  the  first  three  months  of  the 
doctors*  strike  —  than  in  the  same 
months  last  year,  according  to 
figures  released  yesterday  by  a  large 
public  medical  organization. 

The  survey  compared  the  records 
of  -11,000  patients  iu  geriatric  and 
internal  medicine  wards,  operating 
at  similar  occupancy  rates  of  100 
per  cent  in  both  years,  in  hospitals 
throughout  the  country. 

Of  the  11,000  cases  considered 
for  each  year,  676  patients  died  in 
the  March  through  May  period  in 
1 982,  while  807  out  of  1 1,000  died  in 
the  same  three-month  period  this 
year,  according  to  the  survey.  This 


difference  of  131  deaths  represents 
a  19 3  per  cent  rise  in  1983. 

The  researchers  concluded  that 
the  rise  could  be  attributed  to 
several  factors,  including  the 
absence  of  primary  health  care 
facilities  and  early  diagnoses.  This 
led  to  patients  being  admitted  to 
hospital  in  more  advances  stages  of 
illness,  with  a  high  rate  of  serious 
complications,  the  survey  said. 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

Finance  Minister  Yoram 
Aridor  said  yesterday  he  is  tak¬ 
ing  back  his  proposal  to  impose 
a  0.3  per  cent  tax  on  withdrawals 
from  current  bank  accounts  due 
to  opposition  within  the  coali¬ 
tion  and  'The  public's 
sensitivity.” 

Economic  observers  in  Jerusalem 
pointed  out.  however,  that  Aridor 
has  not  said  he  intends  to  abandon 
the  tax  altogether..  The  minister’s 
stated  opposition  to  increasing 
other  taxes  indicates  that  he  is  ex¬ 
pecting  the  coalition  to  reconsider 
its  attitude  to  the  bank  (ax  and  to 
ask  him  to  renew  his  proposal  at  a 
later  date,  said  the  observers. 

Speaking  to  Israel  Radio,  Aridor 
said  he  still  thought  the  tax  was  a 
“convenient"  way  to  raise  the 
money  needed  to  cover  Israel’s 
prolonged  stay  in  Lebanon. 

The  minister  added  that  he  is 
against  increasing  Value  Added  Tax 
or  income  tax  to  raise  the  necessary 
sums.  At  the  same  time  he  said  he 
was  doubtful  as  to  whether  the 
cabinet  would  accept  a  cut  in 
government  expenditure.  The 
cabinet  was  not  prepared  to  cut  ex¬ 
penditure  when  IS2  billion  was 
needed  to  honour  intra-coalition 
obligations,  Aridor  said,  so  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  they  will  accept  a  cut  to 
raise  IS  10b.  this  time. 

Treasury  sources  said  yesterday 
that  under  no  circumstances  would 
the  additional  sums  be'  raised  by 
further  printing  of  money. 

Although  the  ministry  has  not  of¬ 
ficially  stated  how  it  proposes  to 
raise  the  IS  10b.  needed,  it  stated 
quite  clearly  last  week  that  if  the 
bank  tax  proposal  was  rejected,  the 


T reasury  would  expect  the  cabinet 
to  suggest  alternative  means  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  money. 

Reacting  to  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Simha  Ehrlich's  statement 
that  Aridor  had  misled  him  when 
proposing  the  tax,  the  Treasury  said 
that  the  Ministerial  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  (which  includes  Ehrlichj 
were  thoroughly  informed  about 
what  they  were  voting  on.  The  bill 
which  was  approved  at  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  the  same  bill  that  was  tabled 
at  the  cabinet,  said  the  Treasury. 

That  bill  spoke  about  the  tax  be¬ 
ing  imposed  on  the  banks,  but  it  was 
clear  from  the  outset  that  the  banks 
would  pass  it  on  to  the  public,  ad¬ 
ded  the  Treasury. 

The  head  of  the  Alignment  fac¬ 
tion  in  the  Knesset  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  Adi  Amorai,  said  yesterday 
that  the  Treasury  is  lying  when  it 
argues  that  it  needs  the  money  to 
cover  the  prolonged  stay  of  Israeli 
forces  in  Lebanon. 

The  sums  they  collected  as  a 
result  of  the  taxes  imposed  last  sum¬ 
mer  are  three  tiroes  as  large  as  the 
money  which  the  Defence  Ministry 
needed  to  finance  the  war  and  its 
aftermath,  Amorai  said. 

Moreover,  if  the  government 
needs  more  money  it  could  raise  it 
by  introducing  daylight  savings 
time,  thus  saving  electricity,  and  by 
authorizing  El  Al  to  fly  on  Sabbath, 
he  added. 

Ehrlich  told  his  colleagues  at 
yesterday’s  cabinet  meeting  that 
when  the  Treasury’s  director- 
general  Ezra  Sadan  and  the  budgets 
director  Yaacov  Gadish  came  to  see 
him  at  his  home  at  Aridor’s  request 
some  10  days  ago  to  explain  the 
proposed  current  account  tax,  he 

{ Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  6) 


Treasury  registers  rise 
in  general  tax  revenues 


Post  Economic  Reporter 
Treasury  revenues  from  import 
taxes  rose  by  67  per  cent  in  real 
terms  last  month  as  compared  with 
such  in  May  1982,  the  total  rising 
from  IS2.2  billion  to  1S6.6  billion. 

Observers  connect  the  rise  to  the 
public’s  large-scale  purchase  of  im¬ 
ported  goods  last  month  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  government’s  measures 
to  curb  the  import  of  durables. 

The  Treasury  figures  released  yes¬ 
terday  show  that  since  the  beginn¬ 
ing  of  the  fiscal  year  in  April,  the 
Treasury  has  collected  IS11.1  bil¬ 
lion  in  import  taxes,  as  compared 


with  I  S3. 7  in  April-May  1982.  a  30 
per  cent  increase  in  real  terms. 

Total  revenue  from  taxes  in  the 
last  two  months  amounted  to  IS38.1 
billion,  32  per  cent  more  in  real 
terms  than- collected  in  April-May 
1982,  when  such  revenue  amounted 
to  IS12.1. 

Almost  every  tax  item  registered 
large  real  increases. 

Income  tax  revenue  amounted  to 
IS40.3  billion  during  the  April-May 
period,  as  compared  with  IS  12.9b. 
collected  in  the  same  period  in 
1982.  This  represents  a  31  per  cent 
increase  in  real  terms. 


Fate  of  ILS.  war 
criminals  still 
unresolved 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Assistant  U.S.  deputy  Attorney- 
General  Mark  Richards,  left  Israel 
yesterday  after  talking  last  week 
with  officials  from  the  Justice 
Ministry  and  Attorney-General 
Yitzhak  Zamir  about  the  extradition 
of  World  War  II  criminals  from  the 
U.S.  to  Israel. 

Last  Thursday,  Zamir  and 
Richards  met  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  — 
because  the  U.S.  official  did  not 
want  to  meet  at  the  East  Jerusalem1 
offices  of  the  Justice  Ministry,  as  his 
government  has  not  recognized 
Israel  rule  there. 

No  decision  has  yet  been  reached 
on  Israel’s  policy  with  regard  to  the 
war  criminals,  all  of  whom  face 
deportation  proceedings  from  the 
U.S.  . 

Richards  is  due  back  some  time 
in  July,  an  embassy  source  said. 


Washington  wants  inore  landing  rights 


Tjgrap]  to  U.S.:  Well  annul  bilateral  air  pact 


.  By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  post  Correspondent 
4EW  YORK.  —  Israel  has 
hreatened  to  abrogate  its  airagree- 
acm  with  the  US,  if  Washington 
ivokes.it  to  demand. landing  per- 
tits' -at  Ben-Gurion  for  Pan 
tfeejrieaf!  and  Capitol,,  an 
uthjjrftttive  Israeli  source  reported 
ere.  .. 

fte  problem  will  be  discussed  in 
ilfci  opening  m  Washington  today, 
he  toel  detegatiOjM*  headed  by 
ie  Transport  Muaaiy's  Director' 


General  Uzi  Landau  and  includes 
Foreign  -Ministry,  Tourism 
Ministry  and  El  Al  representatives. 

“We  told  the  Americans  that  un¬ 
less  the  present  situation  is  frozen 
and  the  agreement  amended  —  we 
will  be  forced  to  terminate  it,”  a 
member  of  the  delegation  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post. 

U.S.  officials  indicated  they 
would  resist  demands  to  amend  the 
paci.  "We  do  not  see  a  reason  to 
change  it,"  Mary  Pen,  the  head  of 
the  Israel  desk  at  the  Civil 


Aeronautics  B  oard  said. 

Israel  wants  to  increase  its  con¬ 
trol  on  air  traffic  between  the  two 
countries.  The  lucrative  transatlan¬ 
tic  route  is  now  plied  on  a  scheduled 
basis  by  El  Al,  TWA  and  Metro 
International. 

The  existing  protocol,  signed  on 
August  16,  1978  requires  each 
government  to  grant  landing  per¬ 
mits  to  any  airline  designated  by  the 
other. 

Israel  had  accepted  that  clause  m 
consideration  of  American  consent 


that  El.  Al  fly  to  several  cities  in  the 
U.S-  in  addition  to  New  York.  El  Al 
then  inaugurated  scheduled  services 
to  Boston.  Chicago  and  Miami  but 
the  traffic  was  not  big  enough  and 
the  services  were  scaled  down  or 
stopped. 

The  Americans  from  their  side 
made  better  use  of  the  pact.  Israeli 
officials,  fearing  a  price  war,  now 
want  to  amend  ths  protocol,  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  UJS.  administra¬ 
tion  has  granted  Capitol's  request  to 
fly  to  Israel. 
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The  weather 
at  major 
Swissair 
destinations 


AMSTERDAM  . .  . 

12 

54 

23 

73 

dandy 

• 

BRUSSELS  . 
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59 

26 

78 
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G 

42 

10 

50 
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CHICAGO  ...  . 

14 

SB 

19 

66 

Clear 

COPENHAGEN 

9 

4S 

15 

58 

Rain 

FRANKFURT _  _ 

ia 

55 

22 

73 

Clear 

GENEVA 

12 

54 

2B 

7S 

Clear 

HELSINKI  .  .  .. 

5 

43 

15 

59 

Cloudy 

HONG  KONG  ..  .  . 

24 

75 

84 

Cloudy 

- 

Jl  IRAN  NFS  BURG.  . 

e 

43 

IB 

64 

Clear 

LISBON.  .  _  .. 

15 

59 

26 

79 

Clear 

LONDON  ,  . 

15 

99 

23 

73 
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MADRID  .  . 

14 

57 

36 

97 
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MONTREAL 

12 

54 

IB 

64 

Cloudy 
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15 

80 

24 

75 
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IB 

B4 

30 

86 
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IB 

64 

24 

73 
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15 

59 

IB 

B4 

Cloudy 
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10 

SO 

17 

63 
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TOKYO  . . 

14 

57 

23 

73 

Clear 

TORONTO . 

12 

54 

18 

64 

Cloudy 

VIENNA.. 

14 

57 

20 

79 

Clear 

ZURICH  -  .  .. 

12 

54 

25 

7B 
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Offices  in  Israel: 


Tel  Aviv, 41  Ben  Yehuda  St. (03)243350 
Jerusalem.  30  Jaffa  St. (02)  225233 
Haifa.  2  Sea  Road  (04)84655 


1  THE  WEATHER 

,  Forecast :  Parti)  cloudy  to  dear 

Yesterday's  Yesterday’s  Today's 


Humidity 

Min-Max 

Max 

Jerusalem 

3ft 

15-25 

26 

Golan 

23 

17-27 

28 

Nuhuriyn 

61 

17-26 

27 

Salad 

yy 

16-26 

27 

HaiU  Port 

62 

21-26 

26 

‘Tiberias 

31 

20-31 

34 

■  Nazareth 

28 

17-27 

28 

Alula 

24 

21—30 

31 

'  Shorn  run 

33 

17-27 

27 

Td  Aiviv 

62 

18—27 

27 

B-U  Airport 

30 

17-29 

30 

Jericho 

25 

22-36 

36 

Ga/a 

64 

20—26 

26 

-Becrsheha 

30 

15-31 

31 

"hilai 

15 

21-37 

37 

SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL  |[ 


'Bill  Landeijou,  Labour  minister  of 
the  state  of  Victoria,  Australia,  met 
-with  Histadrut  secretary-general 
Yeroham  Meshel  yesterday. 


Larry  Ward,  president  a'nd 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Food  for 
the  Hungry  International,  visited 
'Bar-Han  University  with  his  wife  on 
Friday.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
‘university’s  agricultural  research  on 
‘higher  crop  yields. 

Hundreds  of  Wizo  members  from 
all  over  the  country  gathered  at 
WIZO  House  yesterday  to  celebrate 
the  organization's  20th  annual  Bible 
"Day.  Deputy  Minister  of  Education 
and  Culture  Miriam  Glazer-Ta'asa 
addressed  them. 


Rafael  Benvenisti  is  to  address 
Ladies  night  of  Jerusalem  Rotary 
West  at  8.00  this  evening  at  the  King 
David ,  Hotel  pn  .“Business  opporr 
[unity  and  foreign  investment  in 
Israel." 

Dr.  thud  Geller,  deputy  managing 
director  of  Teva  Pharmaceuticals, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals 
division  of  the  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  replacing  Abraham 
Goldwasser,  who  had  been 
chairman  of  the  division  for  the  last 
four  years. 


Birth 


SHUMAN  —  To  Ellis  and  Jodie 
Shuman.  Kibbutz  Yahel,  a  son,  bom 
June  5,  1983.  brother  to  Raute  and 
Merav.  Grandson  to  Reuven  and 
Doris  Kaufman,  Moshav  Neve  lias, 
and  Ben  and  Miryom  Shuman, 
Jerusalem. 


ARRIVALS 


I  or  ihe  .innn.il  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
timer  non  of  Tel  \mv  Uimcrsily:  Mrs.  Hella 
Ucriner  nl  VuMrij.  Prof  Lierm.iiir  Arcimcgas 
o!  Cijlomhij.  to  rccenc  an  honorary  fiel- 
Kmilnp,  .ind  tor  the  dedication  of  the  Simon 
Bolivar  i!  tide  in  dormilor).  and  Mr*.  Ar- 
vr.iieg.it  .ind  daughter:  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Morris 
Leigh  and  Leslie  Porter  of  bn  gland.  and  Prof, 
■fkrhori  L  \.  Hart  ol  England.  to  receive  an 
Juworan  doctorate,  and  Mrs.  Hart:  Prof. 
Lomv  \ui|uicr  and  Mr.  Hugo  Rammeeanu, 
tri'm  l-'rancc.  to  receive  honorary  fellowships, 
and  McNd.imcs  Anna  -Xmar.  Bnllanie  Aaiguu 
-L  harloUc  Terns  Irom  France  for  the  inaugura- 
non  ol  the  Yutal  Nc’eman  Chair  in 
Them  client  Nuclear  Physics:,  project  of  the 
year  ot  the  French  Friends  Association; 
George  kau*  from  Germany:  Prof  and  Mis. 
Arnold  Hecrtie  and  Proi.  and  Mrs.  David 
Simons  Iran  Holland;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Steven 
■Newburgh  from  holy;  Dr.  Jonathan  Bcarc 
Iron  South  A  Inca:  Abe  Carmel.  Mr.  and  Mr*. 
Yoo.t  hitmecr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Golan. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jona  Goidnch,  Parvis  Natation. 
lYounes  Naaanan.  George  Nourafchan,  Paris 
■Nourafehan.  Mainour  Sinai  and  mother,  and 
‘Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Oren.  from  the  U.S..V. 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs..  Nicholas  Marsh  for  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  Irene  and  Nicholas  Marsh 
Chair  in  hndocrinologv  and  Juvenile 
Diabetes,  and  Dr.  Saul  barker,  to  receive  an 
honorary  doctorate,  and  Mrv  barber  and  Dr. 
Joshua  F.irhcr.  and  Laurence  Tisch,  to  receive 
an  honorary  doctorate,  and  Mrs.  Tisch  from 
the  U.5.A.:  and  Ptoi.  Felipe  Montilia 
Ortcgana.  minister  or  education  of  the 
Republic  of  A  cnczucta.  to  receive  an  honorary 
fellowship,  and  for  the  dedication  of  the 
Simon  Bolivar  student  dormitory,  and  Mis. 
‘Montilia  Oncgana  and  daughter.' 

Israel  beats  Egypt 
in  volleyball  meet 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Title-holders  Israel 
scored  two  resounding  3-0  victories 
over  Egypt  and  Poland  during  the 
weekend  on  their  way  to  reaching 
the  finals  of  the  men’s  world  vol¬ 
leyball  championships  for  the  dis¬ 
abled  in  Deldcn,  Holland. 

Israel  cruised  past  Egypt  15-1, 15- 
1.15-3  in  the  quarter-finals  and  then 
beat  Poland  15-3,  15-3,  15-12  in  the 
Semis. 

'  The  Israelis  —  whose  team  is 
made  up  of  war  veterans  —  meet 
West  Germany  in  the  final. 

UNMASKED.  —  A  Tel  Aviv  store, 
Kaufman's  Agencies,  of  Rehov 
Hahashrnona’im,  was  yesterday 
lined  IS 5, 000  in  the  Tel  Aviv 
Magistrates  Court  for  selling  in* 
.flammable  Purim  masks. 
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Bank  Hapoalim  jilts  South  Africans 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Bank  Hapoalim  have 
withdrawn  their  sponsorship  of  a 
reception  for  a  visiting  South 
African  trade  delegation,  to  be  held 
tomorrow  ai  the  Dan  Hotel. 

A  bank  spokesman  said  they  had 
agreed  to  sponsor  the  reception,  to 
mark  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Israel-South  Africa  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  "in  line  with  our  policy 
of  helping  bi-nationai  chambers  of 
commerce  engaged  in  aiding 
Israel’s  export  drive.” 

However,  he  went  on,  the  bank 
had  dropped  the  idea  because  of 
"sensitivity"  by  the  Histadrut  and 
by  Hevrat  Ovdim.  the  labour 
federation's  holding  company. 

Members  or  the  left  wing  party 
Sheli  are  to  hold  a  demonstration 
outside  the  hotel  tomorrow  to 
protest  against  ties  between  the  two 
countries,  the  party  said  yesterday. 

The  visit  by  the  South  Africans 
has  been  successful,  said  Mark 
Mosevics,  honorary  president  of  the 


lOintimied  fmm  Page  One) 

punish  the  public.  “On  the  con¬ 
trary,”  he  said,  “for  years,  we  have 
practised  medicine  with  an  eye  on 
trimming  costs  and  saving  money 
wherever  possible  in  the  system; 
now  we  will  simply  ignore  those 
considerations  and  give  the  kind  of 
medical  treatment  to  be  found  in 
the  best  hospitals  and  clinics  of 
Western  Europe  and  America.’* 

“The  plan  is  designed  to  hurt  the 
employers,  not  the  public.  And  it  is 
aimed  just  where  it  will  hurt  the 
most  —  the  pocketbook,”  IMA 
deputy  chairman  Dr.  Yehoshua 
Weisbrod  told  The  Rost  last  night. 

"Every  patient  will  get  exactly 
what  he  needs,  meaning  that  no  un¬ 
necessary  tests  or  X-rays  will  be 
ordered.  But  this  kind  of  care  costs 
a  lot  of  money,  and  that  will  be  the 
government's  problem,’’  he  said. 

“If  more  nurses  or  clerks  or  lab 
technicians  are  needed  in  order  to 
ensure  the  highest  possible  stan¬ 
dards,  then  the  employers  will  just 
have  to  increase  the  number  of  job 
slots.  (Finance  Minister  Yoram) 
Aridor  will  have  to  come  up  with 
billions  of  shekels  for  the  Health 
Ministry  budget  after  a  few  months 
of  this,''  he  said. 

“In  normal  times,  we  send  home 
probably  half  of  the  emergency 
room  patients  who  should  be 
hospitalized  just  to  avoid 
overloading  the  system.  Now  we 
won't  cjit  costs  at  the  expense  of  die 
patients,”  he  said. 

Weisbrod  said  the  IMA  will  add 
more  doctors  to  the  30  per  cent  of 
normal  staff  now  manning  the 
hospitals  “if  this  is  necessary  to  up¬ 
grade  the  medical  care.” 

In  the  light  of  the  stalemate  in  the 
wage  talks  and  the  probability  of  the  - 
strike  continuing  for  “at  least 
several  .more  raoathsr”_the  trade -un¬ 
ion  committee  also  discussed  the 
expansion  of  the  alternative  medical 
services  now  offered  by  the  IMA, 


Environmental  Quality  Week 
opened  yesterday  with  a  nation¬ 
wide  drive  by  local  authorities  and 
government  agencies  to  enforce  en¬ 
vironmental  protection  laws. 

The  campaign,  this  year  marking 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Service,  will  focus  on  en¬ 
forcement  of  laws  concerning 
cleanliness  in  public  places,  noise 
and  air  pollution,  and  smoking  in 
public  places. 


Israel-South  Africa  Chamber  of 

Commerce. 

The  delegation  have  shown  a 
keen  interest  in  increasing  trade 
between  the  two  countries, 
Mosevics  said  yesterday. 

"They  are  key  men  in  the  South 
African  economy,  and  we  have 
every  expectation  that  they  will  see 
new  possibilities  of  importing  from 
Israel.  The  South  African  market 
has  vast  potential  for  us.”  he  went 
on. 

Mosevics  is  chairman  of  Elite, 
which  is  already  exporting  sweets 
valued  at  SI. 5  million  a  year  to 
South  Africa. 

The  delegation,  who  leave  on 
Wednesday,  have  visited  many  of 
the  country's  outstanding  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  Elscint  and  [scar. 

Yesterday  they  were  hosted  in 
Jerusalem  by  Gideon  Patt,  minister 
of  industry  and  trade,  and  today 
they  are  to  be  received  by  President 
Chaim  Herzog.  They  have  also  met 
Prof.  Ezra  Sadan,  director-general 


Friedman  said.  The  committee 
decided  during  its  two-hour  meeting 
to  investigate  the  widening  of  ser¬ 
vices  to  include  a  medical  insurance 
plan  that  would  cover  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  a  full  range  of  surgical 
procedures  and  improvement  of  the 
equipment  and  facilities  in  the  alter¬ 
native  medical  centres  (mokedim). 

KH  DENTISTS  GO  BACK 

While  there  seems  to  be  little 
hope  for  a  speedy  renewal  of  the 
contacts  between  the  IMA  and  the 
-employers  that  were  severed  last 
week,  a  small  step  forward  was 
laken  yesterday  when  Kupat  Halim 
Clalit  concluded  an  agreement  with 
its  450  dentists  for  a  partial  return  to 
work. 

Following  several  weeks  of  secret 
negotiations,  the  dentists  agreed  to 
return  to  work  twice,  a  week  in  the 
75  dental  clinics  operated  by  the 
Histadrut-affiliated  Clalit  fund, 
spokesman  David  Taggar  said 
yesterday.  The  necessary  number  of 
dental  assistants  and  clerks,  who 
have  been  virtually  idle  since  the 
beginning  of  the  strike  on  March  2, 
will  also  return  to  work,  he  said. 

Itim  reports  that  the  head  of  the 
Ma'alot  local  council,  Shlomo 
Buhbout,  said  he  intends  to  bring 
doctors  irom  France  to  treat  the 
town's  sick. 

If  no  help  is  rendered  by  the 
government  in  the  near  future,  the 
town  would  appeal  for  funds  to  br¬ 
ing  over  doctors  from  France,  said 
Buhbout  yesterday  in  a  cable  to 
Health  Minister  Eliezer  Shostak. 

In  Kfar  Sava,  three  suits  were 
filed  against  local  residents  who 
paid  doctors  for  treatment  at 
medical  centres  with  bad  cheques.  , 

One  thepry_  is^  that  .the  cheques^ 
were  passed  as  a  protest  against  the 
.  JCu  pa  t ..  Bali  ta’  s—tawti  n  es  n  4n 
refunding  money  laid  out  by 
patients  for  medical  treatment  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike. 


During  the  campaign,  which  ends 
next  Monday  with  special  events  in 
the  Knesset,  14  local  authorities 
along  the  coast  from  Nahariya  to 
Zikim  will  conduct  thorough  clean¬ 
up  operations  of  the  beaches  in 
their  jurisdiction. 

The  campaign  is  organized  by  the 
service,  which  is  part  of  the  Interior 
Ministry,  the  police,  local 
authorities,  the  Public  Works 
Department,  and  the  ministries  of 
transport  and  health. 


of  the  Finance  Ministry,  and 
Avraham  A sheri.  director-general 
of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Trade. 

Tomorrow’s  reception  will  be 
held  as  scheduled  according  to 
Atara  Rhonell,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Israel-South  Africa  Chamber. 
Guests  will  include  Gideon  Patt, 
and  the  South  African  Ambassador, 
David  de  VilHers  du  Buisson. 

The  South  African  delegation 
comprises  Basil  Hersov,  chairman 
of  " Anglovaai”  (which  has  interests 
in  mining  enterprises);  Christopher 
Saunders,  chairman  of  the  Tbngaat- 
Hulett  Group  (foods,  electronics, 
textiles,  building  supplies);  William 
Venter,  chief  executive  of  Allied 
Technologies  (electronics);  Warren 
Clewlow,  executive  director  of 
Barlow  Rand  (textiles  and  food), 
and  Ivan  Greenstein,  former 
chairman  of  the  sister  chamber  in 
South  Africa,  who  has  also  invested 
in  the  Greloz  textile  plant  in 
Ashdod. 


SHAMIR  SEES 

( Continued  from  Page  One) 
into  establishing  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Israel. 

In  Istanbul,  Turkish  government 
officials  termed  “arrogant”  a  state¬ 
ment  attributed  to  Shamir  in  which 
he  supposedly  supported  Kurdish 
guerrillas  opposed  to  Ankara,  an  In- 
stanbul  newspaper  reported  yester¬ 
day. 

Quoting  high-level  government 
sources,  the  paper  said  Turkish 
government  circles  "received  the 
(Shamir’s)  statement  with  utmost  in¬ 
dignation.” 

According  to  reports  reaching 
Istanbul,  Shamir  told  a  news  con¬ 
ference  in  Brussels  that  Turkey  was 
not  justified  in  launching  a  military 
operation  against  Kurdish  guerrillas 
based  in  a  mountainous  area  along 
the  Turkey-Iraq  frontier. 

“We  can  only  laugh-  at  such 
criticism...especialiy  when  it  is  ut¬ 
tered  by  the  representative  of 
another  and  most  brazen  occupier," 
an  official  was  quoted  as  saying. 

Turkey  has  reduced  its  relations 
with  Israel  to  the  lowest  level  in  re¬ 
cent  years  in  an  effort  to  step  up  its 
relations  with  Arab  countries. 

Policeman  stops  man 
from  self-immolation 

TET  AVIV  (itim).  —  A  police  of¬ 
ficer  yesterday  prevented  a  legless 
man  from  immolating  himself  out¬ 
side  the  Housing  Ministry  offices 
here. 

The  man,  Pinhas  Atieh,  43,  of 
Holon,  sat  on  the  grass  outside  the 
offices,  poured  a  container  of  petrol 
over  his  dothes  and  threatened  to 
set  himself  alight.  He  complained 
.  that.. for  the  past  four  .years  ..the 
^minj^ryhas  b^sstaUip&ipb^heiiip- 
ing  him  obtain  a  flat. 

Segan-Nitzav  Arye  kafit  from  the  ■ 
Yarkon  District  police  calmed  the 
man  down  and  eventually  took  his 
lighter  away. 

•  A  ministry  official  promised  to 
help  Atieh. 


Grenade  thrown  into 
Kiryat  Maiachi  cafe 

K1RYAT  MALACHI  (Itim)  — 
Three  persons  were  hurt  when  a 
grenade  was  thrown  into  a  cafe  in 
the  centre  of  this  township  just 
before  I!  o'clock  last  night.  They 
were  taken  to  the  Kaplan  hospital, 
Rehovot. 

First  indications  are  that  the  at- 
tack  was  part  of  gang  warfare. 


Rafi  Nelson,  (Rubioger) 


Rafi  Nelson’s 
beard  to  go 

EILAT  (Itim).  —  Rafi  Nelson,  the 
owner  of  the  beach  resort  south  of 
Eilat,  will  soon  shave  off  his.  26- 
year-old  beard  for  520,000. 

The  shaving  ceremony  will  be 
televised  and  attended  by  hundreds 
of  guests.  The  American  razor  blade 
company  Bonds  is  financing  the 
event,  apparently  as  an  advertising 
gimmick. 

Nelson  began  to  grow  a  beard 
while  in  captivity  in  Egypt  in  1967. 
He  was  detained  while  trying  to  go 
Lhrough  the  Suez  Canal  aboard  a 
Dutch  ship. 

Nelson  said  that  right  after  the 
shaving  ceremony,  he  will  go 
abroad  on  an  advertising  campaign. 

He  indicated  he  might  deposit  his 
beard  in  a  bank  vault. 

Beduin  woman  held  for 
impersonating  soldier 

A  young  Beduin  woman  was  ar¬ 
rested  last  night  in  Jerusalem  and 
charged  with  impersonating  an  IDF 
soldier.  After  her  arrest,  she  also 
confessed  to  carrying  out  several 
thefts  in  the  city. 

The  woman  was  stopped  at  about 
2  a.m.  near  the  Jaffa  Gate,  when  a 
member  of  a  Civil  Guard  patrol 
noticed  that  she  was  dressed 
suspiciously  —  while  her  uniform 
was  army  khaki,  her  cap  was  air 
force  blue.  She  later  told  police  that 
she  stole  the  uniform  and  cap  at 
bases  in  the  South.(Itim) 

Police  officer 
held  for 

extortion,  threats 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  —  A  police  of¬ 
ficer  charged  with  extortion, 
threats,  obscene  acts,  theft,  ac¬ 
cepting  bribes  and  attempting  to  in¬ 
fluence  a  police  investigation,  will 
remain  in  detention  until  June  16, 
on  order  of  the  Tel  Aviv  District 
Court.  On  that  date  the  court  will 
‘tibhsRIer-the  prosecution’s  -reqiioSt 
that  the  man  be  held  until  the  end  of 

Ir.  —  -  |  |  Lflil  m  m  t 

nis  trial. 

The  defendant,  Rafi  Roimi,  45,  of 
Kiryat  Maiachi,  headed  a  duty  shift 
at  the  district  detention  centre  at 
Abu  Kabir.  He  was  in  charge  of 
about  20  policemen  and  women  and 
was  responsible  for  the  installation, 
including  the  people  detained  there. 

The  prosecution  claims,  among 
other  things,  that  Roimi  had  sexual 
relations  with  prostitutes  held  at  the 
centre,  from  whom  he  also  accepted 
gifts.  The  prosecution  also  says  that 
on  May  12  he  tried  to  persuade  a 
policewoman  from  his  shift  to  tell, 
officers  investigating  his  case  to  give 
false  testimony  that  would  cor¬ 
roborate  the  story  he  told  the 
police. 


DOCTORS  PLAN 


No  smoking,  dean  beaches  in  Environment  Week 


In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of 
our  beloved  mother 

GISSIA  LIBERMAN  ^ 

The  funeral  will  take  place  today,  Monday,  June  6. 
1983.  at  1  p.m.  from  the  Ichilov  Funeral  Parlour,- 
5  Rehov  Daphna,  Tel  Aviv,  to  the  Holon  Cemetery. 

Shiva  at  Liberman  Family  residence, 

131  Rehov  Weizmann.  Tel  Aviv. 

Her  Son:  Yaacov 

Daughter-in  law:  Leah 

Grandchildren  and 
Greatgrandchildren 

Our  dear 

LENI  MITTWOCH 

has  been  relieved  from  her  long  suffering. 

The  funeral  will  take  place  today,  Monday. 

n*3,  June  6,  1983  at  2.15  p.m. 
at  Kfar  Samir  Cemetery,  Haifa. 

Husband:  Rafael  Mittwoch 

Daughters:  Michal  Bahiri  and  family 

Dina  Enoch  and  family 

Ada  Aharoni  and  family 

Mill  Cohen  and  family 

Sisters:  Sonia  Massinger  and  family 

Andrea  Zernamk  and  family 
and  the  Mittwoch  family 

in  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of  our  beloved 

TINA  GOULD 

The  funeral  will  take  place  today.  Monday,  June  6.  1983  at  3  p.m.  at  the 
Holon  Cemetery. 

Husband:  Henry 

Daughters:  Faybia  and  David  Margolin 

Janice  and  Norman  Levin 

Rose  and  Tony  Morris 

Grandchildren:  Nehemia,  Daniella.  Benji, 
Jessica.  Daniel  1 

Shiva:  Margolin.  8  Rehov  Snapir.  Henri  iya  Pituah. 

i  To  my  dearfriends 

Frida  Eskenasy 

Leon  Aicalay 

My  deepest  sympathy  on. the  tragic  ioss 
of  your  beloved  brother 

GUIDO 

Monica  Benderii 

In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of 
our  dear  mother 

ERNESTINE  ESTHER 
ALEXANDER 

The  funeral  will  leave" at  1  p.fn.  today,  Monday,  June  6.  1983,  from  the 
Sanhedria  Funeral  Parlour.  Jerusalem,  for  the  Her  Hezeftim  cemetery. 

'  Her  son:  Prof.  S.  Alexander  and  fa'mily 

Her  daughter:  Dina  Ron  and  family 

Tal  Aviv  University 

The  Moise  and  Frida  Eskenasy  Institute  of  Computer  Sciences 
extends  its  sincere  condolences  to 

Mrs.  Frida  Eskenasy 
on  the  passing  of  her  brother 

GUIDO  ALCALAY 

Prof.  Soul  Abarbanel  Prof.  Efiezer  Gilead! 

Director  of  The  Moise  and  Frida  Dean  of  the  Raymond  and 

Eskenasy  Institute  Beverly  Sackler  Faculty 

Pro-Rector  of  Tel  Aviv  University  .  of  Exact  Sciences 

Late  night  arrivals  at  B~G 
face  an  expensive  ride  home 


By  M1CHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Passengers  arriving  late  at  night 
at  Ben-Gurion  Airport  may  find 
themselves  stranded  because  El  ATs 
bus  service  to  Tel  Aviv  ceases  to 
operate  after  1 1  p.m.,  and  taxis  are 
not  always  available,  despite  of¬ 
ficially  running  a  24  hour  service. 

Passengers  arriving  on  Sun  d’Or, 
El  Al’s  charter  flight  company,  at 
about  l  a.m.  Iasi  week  were  told  by 
a  company  representative  on  the 
plane  that  El  Al  runs  buses  to  Tel 
Aviv  for  hs  flights  that  land  after 
midnight.  But  leaving  the  airport, 
the  passengers  were  told  that  no 
buses  would  run  that  night. 

A  large  group  of  passengers 
gathered  at  the  taxi  stand,  only  to 
discover  that  most  drivers  only 
wanted  to  drive  to  Jerusalem,  where 
they  lived,  or  to  more  distant  and 
expensive  destinations  than  Tel 
Aviv. 


After  a  45-minute  wait,  a  taxi 
operator  willing  to  drive  to  Td  Aviv 
arrived  and  charged  some  IS540  for 
the  trip  until  the  first  passenger  left 
the  vehicle.  He  then  charged  the 
regular  price  for  every  stop  after 
that. 

“1  live  in  Ramat  Aviv.  I  ended  up 
paying  double  the  price  of  a  private 
taxi  direct  to  my  home,”  one  pas¬ 
senger  said. 

Other  passengers  found  they.,dtd 
not  have  enough  cash  to  take  a  taxi. 
The  bus  fare  from  the  airport  to  Tel 
Aviv  is  IS48. 

An  official  at  the  airport  tran¬ 
sport  office  said  that  there  are  buses 
to  Tel  Aviv  every  hour  mud  U  p.m.,. 
and  then  they  run  according  to  in¬ 
coming  flights.  But  when  told  about 
passengers’  complaints  he  made 
further  inquiries  and  admitted  that 
no  buses  operate  after  11  p.m., 
“unless  a  really  big  group  arrives 
and  no  taxis  are  available.” 


RANK 

t Continued  from  PigeOwl 
“jumped  as  though  bitten  by  a 
snake.” 

Ehrlich  said:  “I  told  them  it 
reminded  me  of  the  proposal  some 
years  ago,  under  the  Alignment,  for 
a  law  to  enable  people’s  safes  to  be 
opened  by  the  income  tax 
.authorities.  I  said  it  was  unjustified 
interference  with  personal  privacy, 
and  they  should  drop  the  idea.” 

He  told  his  colleagues:  “Sadan 
and  Gadish  assured  me  the  proposal 
was  for  a  tax  on  the  banks  and  I 
dropped  my  objections.  But  then 
Treasury  sources  explained  the 
proposal  to  the  media  as  a  tax  on 
the  account-holder  and  not  on  the 
bank,  which  upset  the  public  psy¬ 
chologically  and  caused  a  fierce 
backlash.” 

Aridor  replied  to  Ehrlich  that  it 
should  have  been  perfectly  dear  to 
him,  that  once  the  banks  pud  the 
Treasury  a  tax  of  03  per  cent  for 
every  current  account  transaction, 
they  would  make  the  customers  pay 
a  higher  commission  to  cover  the 
tax  outlay. 

Ehrlich  replied:  “What’s  impor¬ 
tant  is  to  show  more  sensitivity  for. 
the  psychology  of  the  public.” 

Aridor  said  he  was  not  insisting 
on  a  vote  the  same  day  but  it  should 
be  obvious  that  the  Treasury  could 


TAX 

not  pay  out  larger  sums  than  laid 
down  in  the  budgets.  Once  the 
budget  cover  is  used  up,  payments 
would  cease,  he  warned. 

Industry  Minister  Gideon  Patt 
said  he  favoured  the  proposed  tax, 
but  suggested  postponing  the  dis¬ 
cussion  till  after  the  Liberal  wing  of 
the  Likud  had  discussed  it  His  fel¬ 
low  Liberal  Moshe  Nissim  said  the 
proposal  was  “an  inadmissible  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy.” 

Defence  Minister  Moshe  Arens 
said  the  cabinet  should  devote  time 
to  analysing  the  economic  picture 
as  a  whole  and  not  content  itself 
with  discussing  minor  taxes, 
however  urgent  they  seemed  to 
cover  specific  needs. 

Minister-without-Portfolio  Mor- 
dechai  Ben-Porat  siad  the 
Treasury  got  a  negative  reaction  to 
its  proposal,  partly  because  the 
public  was  mistrustful  and 
bewildered  about  economic 
prospects.  He  said  that  citizens  had 
snapped  up  S250m.  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  in  the  last  few  days;  the  stock 
market  was  see-sawing  up  and 
down;  consumption  was  galloping 
ahead;  and  some  government  of¬ 
ficials  were  talking  about  cutting 
budgets  without  revealing  that  this 
would  cause  unemployment. 

(Rise  !■  tax  mwh  -  Page  1) 


Aren  s  defence  ap; 


i:n  i 


itments  completed 


Post  Defence  Correspondent 

Aluf  Uri  Simhoni  will  soon  be  ap¬ 
pointed  military  attache  in 
Washington,  it  is  learned. 

He  will  be  replace  Aluf  Menahem 
Meron  who  has  been  recalled  by 
Defence  Minister  Moshe  Arens  to 
take  over  as  director-general  of  the 
t  Defence*  Ministry. 

‘  Tat-AIuf  Menahem  Einan  will 
soon  be  named  head  of  the  IDF 
Planning  Division,  taking  over  from 
Aluf  Ehud  Barak,  now  the  head  of 
military  intelligence.  Einan  will  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Aluf 
(major-general). 

Simhoni  will  be  replaced  at  the 
head  of  the  Training  Division  by 
Tai-Alfu  Uri  Saguy. 

These  moves  are  expected  to  con¬ 


clude  a  major  series  of  appoint¬ 
ments  made  by  Arens  since  he  took 
over.  The  new  Defence  Minuter 
had  to  fill -the  slots  left  open  when 
the  cabinet  decided  to  adopt  the 
Kalian  Commission's  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

-  All  .the  planned  .appointments 
wq&  tfie  resu&.of  dose,  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Chief  of  Staff  Moshe 
Levy,  it  is  learned,  the  only  point  of 
disagreement  between  Rav-Aiuf 
Levy  and  the  minister  being  on  the 
naming  of  Tat-Aluf  Amos  Yaron  to 
head  the  Manpower  Division.  Levy 
wanted  Yaron  to  be  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Aluf;  Arens  refused, 
saying  that  to  do  so  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Kahan 
recommendations. 


The  Embassy  of  Belgium 

a 

mourns  the  death  of 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  CHARLES 

t 

Prince  of  Belgium 
Count  of  Flanders 

A  condolence  register  will  be  opened  at  the  Embassy. 

266  Hayarkon  Street,  Tel  Aviv,  today.  Monday,  June  6, 
from  10.00  a.m.  to  1.00  p.m..  and  on  Tuesday.  June  7, 
from  2.00  to  5.00  p.m. 


Tel  Aviv  University 

Prof.- Haim  Ben-Shahar  * 
President  of  Tel  Aviv  University 

joins 

Mrs.  Frida  Eskenasy 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
in  mourning  the  sudden  passing  of  her  brother 

GUIDO  ALCALAY 


TEL  AVIV  UNIVERSITY 

The  Moise  and  Frida  Eskenasy  Institute  for  Cancer  Research 
,  extends  its  sincere  condolences  to 

Mrs.  Frida  Eskenasy  • 

on  the  passing  of  her  brother 

,  GUIDO  ALCALAY 

Prof.  Isaac  P.  Whz 

Head  of  the  Moise  and  Frida  Eskenasy  Institute  far  Cancer  Research 
Dean  of  the  George  S.  Wise  Faculty  of  Lite  Sciences 


Tel  Aviv  University  j 

The  Sackler  Faculty  of  Medicine 

extends  its  sincere  condolences  tn 

Mr.  Leon  Alcatay  * 

on  the  passing  of  his  brother 

GUIDO  ALCALAY. 

Prof.  Theodor  WtenHzer 
Dean  of  The  Sackler  Faculty  of  Medicine  -  •; 
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Substandard  pupils  to  get  priority 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jcrasaka  Port  Reporter 

The  Education  Ministry  plans  to 
give  "top  priority”  during  the  next 
school  year  to  improving  the  level 
-of  primary  school  pupils  who  have 
failed  to  meet  minimum  standards 
in  reading  and  arithmetic,  the  heads 
of  the  ministry  announced  yester¬ 
day  in  Jerusalem. 

Education  Minister  Zevuiun 
Hammer  and  senior  officials 
presented  the  results  of  the  first 
comprehensive  reading  and 
.  arithmetic  test  given  three  months 
ago  to  all  third-graders  in  the  Jewish 
sector  of  the  state,  school  system, 
'some  55,000  pupils..  _■ 

The  tests  showed  that  4. 7  per  cent 


of  those  tested ^failed  to  teach  the 
minimum  in  arithmetic,  9l6  per  cent 
failed  in  reading  comprehension, 
while  2.6  per  cent  failed  in  both  sub¬ 
jects.  Three  per  cent  of  the  pupils- 
failed  to  demonstrate  any  basic 
reading  skills. - 

Hammer  said  that  the  effort  to 
locate  third-graders  with  substan¬ 
dard  reading  mid  math  abilities 
."began  several  years  ago.  Last  year  a 
pilot  study  covering  a  sample  of  80 
schools  and  4,500  pupils  was  carried 
out  to  develop  a  reliable  test. 

In  30  out  of  the  1,200  schools 
covered  in  this  year's  test,  30  per 
cent  or  more  pupils  failed  to  reach 
the  minimum  in  reading.  Special 
programmes  would  be  started  for 
these  schools.  Hammer  said. 


.The  tests  did  not  include  .the  in¬ 
dependent.  Agudat  Yisrael  school 
network,  and  were  irtniinistered  to 
the  state  Arab  schools  in  arithmetic 
only.  The  results  from  the  Arab 
.  schools  were  not  available  yester¬ 
day. 

To  deal  with  the  problem  of  sub¬ 
standard  reading  ‘  and  arithmetic 
levels,  the  ministiy  plans  to  launch 
new  remedial  programmes.  It  also 
plans  to  train  teachers  in  the  early 
identification  of  pupils  with  reading 
difficulties,  to  increase  tutoring 
programmes  by  older  pupils  and 
volunteers,  and  to  set  up  learning 
centres  for  parents  at  schools  where 
the  failure  rate  was  over  20  per  cent. 

The  ministiy  plans  to  administer 
the  test  yearly  to  all  third-graders. 


Ministers  blast  Sharon  for  disloyalty  jibe 


JctmIwi  Port  Reporter 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  Simha 
Ehrlich  last  night  criticised  former 
defence  minister  Ariel  Sharon  for 
accusing  his  cabinet  colleagues  of 
..“running  away  from  their  respon- 
1  si  bililies”  with  regard  to  the  war  in 
Lebanon. . 

r  1 

Ehrlich  told  The  Jerusalem  Past. 
-“If  1  felt  as  bitterly  as.  Sharon  does, 
that  my  own  colleagues  were  dis¬ 
loyal  to  me,  I  would  not  remain  in- 
■side  the  cabinet  with  them  for  a 
-moment.” 

-  Minister  without  Portfolio 
Sharbn  told  his  interviewer,  in  Koi 
Y  is  rad’s  four-hour  programme  on 
•the  war  on  Saturday  marking  the 
‘anniversary  of  the  war,  that  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  not  “real  leaders,”  that 


they  “lacked  the  strength  to  stand 
firm’-  and  that  they  dodged  their 
responsibilities. 

Ehrlich  told  The  Post:  “There  is 
no  disputing  the  fact  that  the 
cabinet  as  a  whole  must  shoulder, 
responsibility  for  policies,  decisions 
and  actions.  But  when  Sharon  says 
that  the  cabinet  had  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  be  forgets  what.  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  said,  that  be  was 
sometimes  briefed  by  Sharon  before 
the  event,  and  sometimes  after, 
although  he  was  always  briefed.” 

Another  minister  said:  “Sharon 
was  lucky  to  be  away  from  yester¬ 
day's  cabinet  session.  In  private 
conversations  before  and  after  the 
session  many  ministers  were  resent¬ 
ful  about  his  accusations  in  the  Koi 
Yisrael  interview.  Most  were  ■  his 


West  Bank  Jewish  settlers; 
demand  to  see  Karp  report 


By  DAVID  RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
1  Jewish  settlers  in  the  West  Bank 
have  demanded  the  publication  of 
'  the  “Karp  Report,”  a  document 
.prepared  last  year  by  deputy  At¬ 
torney  General  Yehudil  Karp  in  the 
.Justice  Ministry,  which  details  the 
Jailure  of  the  various  law- 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  area  to 
deal  effectively  with  Jewish  vigilan- 
tism. 

Shifra  Blass,  spokeswoman  for 
the  Council  of  Jewish  settlements  in 
Judea,  Samaria  and  the  .Gaza 
District,  said  yesterday  that  the  set¬ 
tlers'  organization  had  sent  a 
telegram  to  Attorney-General 
.Yitzhak  Zamir  demanding  the 
.publication  of  the  report  which, 
they  were  certain,  “is  founded  on 
baseless  fabrication.” 


regarding  Zamir  himself  because  of 
the  “double  standards  of  justice” 
they  allege'  be  employs  when  it 
comes  to  prosecuting  Arabs  in  the 
territories. ,  . 

According  to  Blass,  Arabs  arc  not 
being  prosecuted/or  illegal  building 
on  government  land. 

Karp  .resigned  her  chairmanship 
of  an  inter-ministerial  committee 
several  weeks  ago  because  of  the 
authorities’  failure  to  implement  her 
report's  recommendations  on  how 
to  deal  with  what  was -seen  as  a  rash 
of  anti-Arab  attacks  by  Jewish  set¬ 
tlers  in  the,  territories.  Ths  report 
dealt  with  incidents  that  occurred  in 
1981-82. 

Nissim  has  refused  to  divulge  the 
contents  of  that  report  to  Knesset 
committees  which  have  asked  to  see 
it. 


The  council  insisted  that'  tlie  ’  Karp  has  now  agreed  to  serve  on  a 
public- is  entitled  to  see  tUe  xfcport  *wor gfblip”  .set  up .  hy 


and  “judge -for  itself  the  vrtidltyPf  , .Zamir  and  Dcfence^imst^r  Mpshe  _ 
.the  generalizations  on  which  it  is  Arens  which  it  is.  hoped  will  get  an 
based,”  and  also  demanded  “the  agenda  for  a  meeting  between  the 
•right  to  respond  in  detail."  *  ministers  and  senior  officials  in 

-  The  council  also  urged  Prime  charge  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
Minister  Menachem.  Begin  and  territories.  Legally,  the  ultimate 
Justice  Minister  Moshe  Nissim  to  responsibility  zests  with  die  Army 
."draw  the  proper  conclusions”  and  thus  with  Arens. 


Agriculture  Ministry  says 
iit  scans  WB  land  sale  ads 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

-TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  is  taking  all  steps  possi¬ 
ble  to  ensure  that  persons  buying 
houses  or  land  in  Judea  and  Samaria 
will  not  be  cheated,  but  it  calls  on 
the  public  to  check  out  details  very 
carefully  before  buying. 

Deputy  Agriculture  Minister 
Michael  Dekel  was  speaking  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  the  Israel 
Consumer  Council  (ICC)*  here 
yesterday.  The  .board  was  meeting 
io  discuss  ways  to  protect  potential 
purchasers,  Dekel  said  that  full- 
page  land-selling  advertisements 
sometimes  mislead  consumers.  He 
said  the  ministry  carefully  reads 
these  advertisements  and  prevents 
misleading  wording, 
t  Dekel  explained  that  the  public 
-should  check  the  following  four 
■'points  with  the  building  contractor 
lor  the  organizer  of  the  project 
"before  buying 

_■  —  Whether  the  organizer  hasjt  j 

;  valid  permit  for  land  transactions  in 
-Judea  and  Samaria. 

:  _  A  permit  to  cany  out  projects 
lin  Judea  and  Samaria. 

URGENT! 

Mr.  Hsnny  Meyers  of  Utrecht.  , 
Holland,  contact  your  brother 
JOSEPH  ADAMZEK  in  Utrecht 
ANWB,  Hague.  Tel.  (70)  264426. 


PWIP 


■  M  *  AMERICAN 
MEAT  SERVICE 

Serving  greater  Tel  Aviv  — . 
Jerusalem  —  Beeraheha 
areas. 

prices  Indudedellvery.  • 
Weekly  Special: 

'  XISHKE 

Regular  Price: 

IS  375  iper  kitoL  _ 

SALE  PRICE:  IS  295 
with  your  10  kg.  i 

order  ofjxref  . 

Supervision  of  tho  Rabbinate  — 
Hrhovot. 

Rabbi  Spring  end  D.  SUwerstein 
Phow  nr  write: 

7  Rfthev  Htgrs,  REBOVOT. 

Tel.  054  76345 
JERUSALEM:  T«L  02-862844 
FETAH  TTJtVA:  Trt.  03-8221133 
BEERS HESA;  Tel.  057-46538, 
057-37072  . 


—  A  written  certification  by  the 
staff  officer  in  charge  of  property  in 
Judea  and  Samaria  that  the  land  the 
organizer  is  trying  to  sell  is  his  own. 

—  The  most  important  point  is 
the  existence  of  Agriculture 
Ministry  confirmation  of  plans  to 
support  the  establishment  of  a  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  land  in  question,  or 
that  this  site  has  already  been  ap¬ 
proved  for  building  by  the 
Ministerial  Committee  for  Settle¬ 
ment. 

Rambam  official: 
Haddad  isn’t  under 
treatment  here 

HAIFA.  —  ‘‘Major  Sa’ad  Haddad  is 
not  receiving  treatment  at  the. 
Rambam  hospital,  for  cancer,  or  any 
other  ailment,”  the  deputy  director 
of  the  hospital  Dr.  Avi  Ben-Yeshai, 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  yesterday. 

He  was  asked  to  comment  on  a 
Washington  report  that  the  major, 
who  commands  the  Lebanese  forces 
•  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
was  being  treated  for  an  uniden¬ 
tified  cancer  at  the  hospital.  Ben- 
Yeshai  noted  that  Haddad  had  not 
been  at  Ramban  since  he  was 
treated  for  fatigue  nearly  two  years 
ago.  He  was  hospitalised  then  for 
several  days. 


Youth  suspected  of 
stealing  mother’s  car 

ASHKELON  (Itia).  —  A  17-year- 
old  youth  was  arrested  here  yester¬ 
day  on  suspicion  of  stealing  his 
mother's  car.  A  magistrate's  court 
judge  ordered  the  youth  held  for 
three  days,  in  which  time  the  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  charges  against 
him  is  to  be  completed  and  he  is  to 
-be  brought  before  a  juvenile  court 
judge.  • 


ATTENTION 

TOURISTS!!! 

YESHJVAT  HATFUTSOT 
(Diaspora  Veshiva) 
CULTURAL  CENTER 
MT.  ZION  JERUSALEM 
DON'T  MISS  THE 
Special  Program  at  the 
Cultural  Center  Auditorium 
every  Monday  and 
Wednesday.  8:00  p.m,. 
featuring  renowned  singers  and 
talented  Hass  id  tc  dancers, 
for  information,  please  contact: 
'  Reuven.  Tel.  02-716841. 


I  Herat  colleagues:” 

Yet  another  minister  charged:  “If 
we  hadn’t  watched  Sharon's -every 
proposal  you  can  just  imagine  what 
entanglements  Israel  would  have 
got  into.  As  It  was,  we  managed  to 
>  avoid  quite  a  bit  of  trouble.” 

Minister  without  Portfolio 
Mordechai  Ben-Porat  said:  “Sharon 
should  practise  as  he  preaches,  if  he 
wants  loyalty  from  his  colleagues  he 
cannot  talk  disloyally  about  them  in 
the  same  breath." 

Communications  Minister 
Mordechai  Zipbri  has  an  item  on 
the  cabinet  agenda  relating  to 
Sharon's  criticism  of  his  feDow- 
ministers.  He  will  reportedly  press 
that  it  confe  up  for  discussion  as 
■soon  as  Sharon  returns '.from  his 
fund-raising  tour  abroad. 

Weitz  lashes 
diversion  of  funds 
to  Judea/Samaria 

Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

HAIFA.  —  The  establishment  of 
four  new  settlements  in  the  Negev 
and  the  Arava  was  put  off  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  because  there  was  no 
money  available.  All  the  funds  were 
diverted  to  Judea  and  Samaria, 
Ra'anan  Weitz,  the  chairman  of  the 
settlement  division  of  the  WZO, 
charged  yesterday. 

Speaking  to  reporters  at  the 
Segev  block  of  settlements  in  lower 
Galilee,  Weitz  alleged  that  the 
development  of  Galilee  was  stymied 
because  there  were  no  proper  scales 
of  priority,  with  the  funds  being 
channelled  to  Judea  and  Samaria. 

This  was  especially  felt  in  what  he 
called  the  country’s  “strategic  line," 
stretching  from  the  Golan  through 
the  Jordan  Valley  to  the  Arava. 

Weitz  said  he  considered  the  land 
speculation  in  Judea  and.  Samaria 
an .  “in-esponsible  policy,”  which 
reminded  him  of  the  rush  for  cheap 
television  sets  in  1981,  and  had 
created  a  sort  of  second  stock  ex¬ 
change  for  investment  in  land. 

Weitz  was  accompanying 
members  of  the  South  American 
diplomatic  corps  to  the  new  settle¬ 
ments  in  Galilee. 


Heavy  security 
forces  alert 

on  West  Bank 

By  DAVID  RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

Security  forces,  anticipating  un¬ 
rest  yesterday  and  today  to  mark  : 
the  anniversaries  of  the  1967  Six 
Day  War  and  the  start  of  the  War  in 
Lebanon,  maintained  a  high  profile 
in  the  West  Bank  yesterday,  and  in- 
posed  "preventive  curfews”  on 
several  refugee  camps  and  the  bid 
market  of  Nablus. 

However,  the  nost  serious  inci¬ 
dent  the  troops  had  to  deal  with  was 
the  stoning  of  an  Israeli  bus  as  it 
passed  through  Nablus.  Its 
windscreen  was  smashed. 

A!  Najah  University  in  the  town 
was  closed  following  serious  clashes 
between  students  and  soldiers  on 
Saturday. 

The  administration  of  Birzeit 
University,  north  of  Ramallah,  has 
closed  the  institution  for  three  days 
following  a  fight  between  fun¬ 
damentalist  "Moslem  Brothers” 
from  the  Islamic  college  in  Gaza  and 
local  students  who  largely  support 
Ai  Fatah  and  left  wing  groups  in  the 
PLO. 


Population  explosion 
in  Golan  schools 

Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

NAZARETH.  —  The  chairmen  of 
the  Golan  Druse  local  councils  have 
asked  the  Education  Ministiy  to 
build  150  more  classrooms  to  meet 
the  demand  of  their  population. 

Ministry  officials  dealing  with  the 
Golan  Druse  said  that  the  shortage 
stemmed  from  the  increased 
number  of  pupils.  Since  the  Six  Day 
War,-  the  number  of  the  Druse 
pupils  has  increased  at  least  four¬ 
fold,  and  the  Ministry  will  need 
more  than  three  years  to  make  up 
the  shortage  of  classrooms  in  the 
area. 
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Herzog  slams 
doctors’  tactics 

By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Port  Rcporter 
President  Chaim  Herzog  yester¬ 
day  denounced  the  tactics  of  the 
striking  doctors  which,  he  said,  en¬ 
danger  the  lives  of  their  patients.  He 
■also  criticized  Hebrew  University 
studenis  who  last  week  tried  to  pre¬ 
vent  former  chief  of  staff  Rafael 
Eitan  from  addressing  an  audience.. 

Speaking  at  a  Beit  Hanassi  recep¬ 
tion  in  honour  of  Hebrew  Book 
Week,  Herzog  said  that  these  were 
two  examples  of  "flaws  in  the  level 
of  our  national  culture." 

Physicians  "take  the  Hippocratic 
oath  and  recite .  the  prayer  of 
Maimonidcs  the  physician  —  how 
can  tactics  that  endanger  lives  even 
enter  their,  minds?  it  is  un¬ 
believable,”  Herzog  said.  He  also 
blamed  the  "cultural  level  of  Israeli 
society"  for  creating  the  situation 
that  resulted  in  the  doctors  taking 
such  steps. 

Regarding  the  left-wing  students 
who  tried  to  stop  Eitan  from  speak¬ 
ing  last  week,  and  the  resulting  scuf¬ 
fle,  Herzog  said  the  incident  was  an 
example  of  the  lack  of  tolerance  in 
Israel  society.  "Woe  to  a  society  if, 
only  thanks  to  intervention  by  the 
police,  can  a  man  express  his  views 
before  a  group  of  students,  even  i£ 
his  ideas  are  not  acceptable  to  part 
of  the  audience.”  he  said. 


Your  Travel 
1983 

BOOK  NOW 

Apply  to 

fiate*  Jjkus 

Head  Office  Haifa. 

59  Ha'atzmaut  Rd. 

Tel.  04.524254/5.6. 


Harvey  Prize 
winners  announced 


Tat-AJuf  Amos  Yaron,  chief  of  the  Israel  Defence  Forces  Manpower 
Branch,  reviews  the  troops  at  a  ceremony  at  the  conclusion  of  courses 
for  officers  and  NCOs  in  the  EDF’s  adjutancy  corps.  Tat-Aluf  Yaron 
awarded  promotions  to  seven  outstanding  soldiers,  four  of  them  women. 
Behind  Yaron  is  die  IDPs  adjutant-general,  Tat-Aluf  Benny  Dekel. 


Hebrew  Book  Week  opens  on 
Wednesday  with  38  fairs 


By  AARON  SITTNER 

-  Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

Hebrew  Book  Week  opens  on' 
Wednesday  with  large  outdoor  sales 
fairs  in  six  cities  and  smaller  exhibits 
in  32  other  cities,  towns,  villages 
and  settlements  throughout  the 
country. 

In  honour  of  the  2Sth  anniversary 
of  the  event,  the  organizers  —  the 
Book  Publishers  Association  of 
Israel  —  has  arranged  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  25,000  titles  by  123 
publishers  who  are  participating  in 
the  “week  ” 

Booksellers  have  already  begun 
deeprating  their  windows  and  show¬ 
cases.  Like  operators  of  the  stalls  at 
the  central  fairs,  they  will  offer 
price  reductions  ranging  from  20  to 
40  per  cent  on  most  tides,  except 
textbooks. 

The  six  main  book  bazaars  will  be 
in  Jerusalem  (Liberty  Bril  Garden); 
Tel  Aviv  (Kikar  Male  he!  Yisrael); 
Haifa  (Gan  Hazikaron);  Beersheba 
(Central  Pedestrian  Mail);  Netanya 
(Kikar  Ha’Atzmaut);  and  Rainat 
Gan  (Kikar  Rambam). 

These  outdoor  fairs  will  be  opeh 


every  afternoon  and  evening  except 
Friday,  and  will  open  on  Saturday 
after  sundown.  The  book  week  ends 
on  Wednesday  night,  June  15. 

An  innovation  at  this  year’s  fairs 
will  be  information  desks  at  the  six 
main  locations,  where  visitors  can 
get  guidance  on  subjects, 'titles  and 
publishers  of  interest 

After  the  week-long  fairs  end,  the 
Ministiy  of  Education  and  Culture 
will  sponsor.a  number  of  travelling 
book  displays  for  small  population 
centres. 

Special  security  precautions  will 
be  taken  by  exhibitors,  under  police 
supervision. 

Education  and  Culture  Minister 
Zevuiun  Hammer  said  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  held  yesterday  at  the 
President's  Residence  in  Jerusalem 
to  launch  the  event,  that  there  was 
"no  need  to  lose  our  language  in 
order  to  establish  contact  with  the 
world.”  Book  week,  he  said,  was  a 
celebration  of  the  renewal  of  Israeli 
and  Jewish  culture  through  the 
Hebrew  language. 

Over  400  publishers,  writers  and 
translators  attended  the  ceremony. 


Herzog  tells  Russian  cleric 
nuns’  killers  being  sought 


. .  By  JUDY  SIEGEL  .  . 

Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

In  a  cable  to  Pimen,  the  Patriarch 
of  Moscow  and  All  Russia,  Presi¬ 
dent  Chaim  Herzog  yesterday  ex¬ 
pressed  “the  sense  of  shock  and 
profound  grief  felt  in  Israel  over  the 
dreadful  murdei”  of  two  Russian 
orthodox  nuns  in  Jerusalem  last 
month. 

Herzog  assured  the  patriarch  that 
the  current  police  investigation  will 
spare  no  effort  to  discover  the 
criminal  or  criminals  and  that  “the 
government  of  Israel  is  absolutely 
dedicated  to  the  protection  of  the 
holy  places  of  all  faiths  in  the  land.” 

Herzog’s  cable  was  in  response  to 
one  from  the  patriarch,  calling  the 
murders  “contrary  to  the  status  of 
Iroly  places,  which  is  to  be  strictly 
nointained  by  your  state.” 

In  his  message,  addressed  to  Her¬ 


zog.  in  “Jerusalem,  Israel,'’  Hmen 
added  that  the  Russian  church  has 
in  the  past  “repeatedly  drawn  ,ns 
attention  of  Israeli  leadership  to 
systematic  hostile  actions  against 
our  Russian  Orthodox  mission  in 
Jerusalem.”  The  patriarch  placed 
responsibility  for  the  incident 
“upon  those  official  circles  in  Israel 
who  are'  to  guarantee  conditions 
necessary  for  normal  fife  and  ac¬ 
tivity  of  Christian  institutions  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  security  of  their 
members." 

Pimen  also  called  on  the  presi¬ 
dent  lo  “do  all  that  is  necessary  to 
investigate  the  crime  to  identify  the 
criminals  and  to  inkitute  ■  proper 
proceedings  against  them.” 

The  cable  followed  the  murder  of 
Varvara  Vassipenko  and  her 
daughter  Veronika,  two  nuns  at  the 
Gorney  convent  in  Ein  Kerens. 


Universities-goveminent  crisis  forecast 


Navon,  others  get 
TAU  degrees 

Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Three  state  presi¬ 
dents  —  incumbent  Chaim  Herzog 
and  his  predecessors  Yitzhak  Navon 
and  Ephraim  Katzir  —  shared  the 
dais  at  Tel  Aviv  University  last  night 
when  Navon  was  granted  an 
honorary  doctorate  for  enhancing 
the  position  of  president. 

Honorary  doctorates  were  also 
presented  to  Yisrael  Poliak,  manag¬ 
ing  director  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Polgat  concern,  in 
recognition  of  his  life's  work  com¬ 
bining  Zionist  vision  and  economic 
initiative. 

Other  honorary  degrees  were 
bestowed  on  Professor  Herbert 
Hart  of  Oxford  University  for  his 
.contributions  to  jurisprudence; 
Laurence  Tisch,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  American  business 
community,  for  his  service  to  the 
Jewish  people;  Professor  Saul 
Farber,  dean  of  the  .New  York 
University  Medical  School,  for  his 
contributions  to  medical  education 
and  research  in  the  fields  of  high 
,  blood  pressure  and  kidney  function; 
and  Jacob  Schreiber  for  his  support 
of  higher  education,  and  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  cooperation  between 
Tel  Aviv  and  Oxford  Universities. 


Two  students  to  stand 
trial  for  HU  fracas 

Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

Two  Hebrew  University  students, 
arrested  last  Thursday  during  a  riot 
that  broke  out  on  the  Mt.  Scopus 
campus  when  former  chief  of  staff 
Rafael  Eitan  was  to  speak  there,  go 
to  court  on  Friday  on  charges  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  peace.  . 

Both  students  were  Eitan  oppo¬ 
nents  at  the  fracas  which  involved 
shouting  matches  and  fislfights 
between  Eitan  supporters  and  oppo¬ 
nents.  They  were  arrested  by  police 
called  Tn  by  the  university 
authorities  after  the  violence  began. 

Law  student  Ahmad  Nazal  and 
biology  student  Danny  Flexler, 
were  released  on  their  own 
recognizances  at  the  weekend.  They 
have  denied  the  charges. 


By  LEA  LEVA VI 
TEL  AVIV.  —  A  crisis  is  likely  to 
develop  between  the  universities 
and  the  government  in  the  coming 
academic  year  because  the  univer¬ 
sities  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
keep  functioning,  Tel  Aviv  Univer¬ 
sity’s  outgoing  president.  Professor 
Haim  Ben-Shahar,  told  the  plenary 
session  of  the  university’s  board  of 
governors  yesterday.  He  said  the 
presidents  of  all  the  universities  met 
10  days  ago  to  discuss  their  joint 
financial  problems,  and  decided  to 
step  up  their  fight  for  more  money. 

He  described  the  past  year  as  one 
of  achievements  and  problems.  One 
problem  is  that'  the  Council  for 
Higher  Education's  Planning  and 
Budgeting  Committee  has  so  far  not 
come  up  with  the  special  budget  the 
university  has  been  expecting  for 
the  five  year  academic  plan  it  began 
this  year.  The  plan  includes,  among 
other  things,  proposals  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  engineering  faculty 
and  the  library,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  journalism  department. 

Ben-Shahar  said  he  was  pleased 

that  the  recent  student  elections 


VOLUNTEERS.  —  A  group  of  18 
local  residents  have  been  formed 
into  a  unit  of  volunteers  to  help 
police  in  Safad.  The  group,  who  will 
be  under  the  control  of  (he  Civil 
Guard,  underwent  a  special  course 
before  beginning  their  task  this 


had  attracted  an  unprecedented 
number  of  voters.  He  hoped  they 
heralded  a  constructive  partnership 
between  the  new  Student  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  university  administra¬ 
tion. 

University  rector  Professor 
Yoram  Dinstein  said  there  will  be  a 
2.5  per  cent  budget  cut  this  year, 
one  of  the  results  of  which  is  that 
less  “new  blood”  will  be  absorbed 
into  the  faculty.  He  said  there  are 
two  per  cent  fewer  professors  and 
lecturers  at  Israeli  universities  now 
than  there  wore  six  years  ago, 
despite  an  eight  per  cent  increase  in 
the  number  of  students. 


U.S.  choir  st&ges  the  executive,  he  added,  would 

tuneful  arrival  at  B-G  contribute  to  the  better  working 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  The  sound  of  lhe  World  Zionist 


Prof.  Robert  Aumann,  left,  and 
Prof.  Philip  Leder. 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  The  Technion’s  Harvey 
Prize  for  1983  has  been  awarded  to 
Professor  Robert  J.  Aumann  of  the 
Hebrew  University,  who  is  a 
renowned  mathematician,  and 
Professor  Phillip  Leder,  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Medical  School,  a  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  molecular  biology.  The 
prizes  will  be  presented  at  a 
ceremony  on  the  campus  on  June 
22,  the  Technion  announced  yester¬ 
day. 

Prof.  Aumann.  53,  will  receive 
the  prize  in  science  and  technology 
“in  recognition  of  his  central  role  in 
the  development  of  mathematical 
economics  and  game  theory.”  His 
major  contributions  have  been  to 
the  problems  of  markets  with  many 
traders. 

Professor  Leder,  49,  will  receive 
the  prize  in  human  health  “in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  field  of  molecular 
genetics  through  the  development 
of  novel  methods  of  analysis  of  gene 
structure  and  function.” 

The  Harvey  Prize  bears  the  name 
of  the  late  Leo  M.  Harvey  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  Harvey  Prize  Fund 
was  established  in  1971  with  a  SI 
million  gift  It  grants  annual  awards 
in  one  or  more  of  four  fields: 
science  and  technology,  human 
health,,  literature  of  profound  in¬ 
sight  into  the  life  of  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  and  the  advancement 
of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Each 
prize  carries  a  cash  award  of 


WZO  executive  member 
will  refuse  rotation 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Uri  Gordon,  a  member  of  the 
World  Zionist  Organization  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  stated  yesterday  that  he  will 
refuse  to  abide  by  a  rotation  agree¬ 
ment  as  a  solution  to  the  deadlock 
over  portfolios  in  the  executive 
even  if  his  colleagues  in  the  Labour 
Zionist  Movement  agree  to  the 
proposal. 

Gordon,  a  Labour  Party  member, 
opposes  the  proposal  that  he  serve 
as  head  of  the  Youth  Aliyah  depart-  1 
ment  for  two  years  and  thereafter 
become  head  of  the  Youth  and 
Hehalutz  Department.  The  rotation 
was  proposed  by  executive 
chairman  Arye  Dulzin,  who  has 
been  unable  to  assign  all  portfolios 
in  the  executive  for  the'  last  seven 
months,  due  to  party  opposition. 

The  Labour  Zionists  were  due 
late  last  night  to  discuss  the  rotation 
proposal. 

Gordon  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  rotation  is  not  an  “honourable 
solution,"  and  that  it  just  highlights 
the  “continuing  deterioration”  iit 
the  Zionist  movement.  Switching 
chairmen  of  departments  to  solve 
the  personal  status  of  members  of 
the  executive,  he  added,  would  not 
contribute  to  the  better  working  of 


singing  -  echoed-through  Ben- 
Gurion  Airport's  arrivals  hall 
yesterday  when  300  members  of  a 
Mormon  choir  from  Salt  Lake  City 
in  the  U.S.  arrived  -for  a  tour  of 
Israel. 

The  members  of  the  Oratorio 
Society  sang  psalms  in  English  in 
Israel’s  honour.  They  are  to  per¬ 
form  in  settlements  and  towns  a|l 
over  the  country  during  their  tour. 


DISTINCTION.  —  The  title 
Distinguished  Citizen  of  Galilee*  was 
presented  to  five  people  by  the  Up¬ 
per  Galilee  District  Council  yester¬ 
day.  Ail  had  made  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  life  in  the  area.  Four 
are  from  kibbutzim:  Yitzhak 
Parsan  (Parsons)  from  Kfar  Blum, 
Esther  Levy,  Hulata,  Yari  Savir,  Sde 
Nehemya,  and  Amelia  Shefnel, 


which  is  to  celebrate  Israel’s  35th  Shamir.  The  fifth  is  Ariela  Peled, 


birthday. 


from  Tel  Hai. 


week.  ‘ 
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IRA  said  planning  queen’s  assassination  next  weekend  Ethiopian  guerrillas  freeing 


Monday,  June  6,  1983.  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Four 


LONDON  (AP).  —  Scotland  Yard 
has  been  tipped  ofT  to  a  possible 
IRA  plot  to  assassinate  Queen 
Elizabeth  H  as  she  rides  horseback 
next  weekend  at  the  annual  troop¬ 
ing  ol'  the  colour  ceremony,  the 
New. r  i>f  the  World  reported  yester¬ 
day. 

The  mass-circulation  paper  said 
senior  officers  have  information 
that  “1 RA  activists  have  been 
ordered  to  disrupt  the  ceremony. 
(They)  may  try  to  kill  the  queen.” 

The  colourful  pageant,  during 
which  the  monrach  rides  from 


Buckingham  Palace  to  London’s 
Horseguards  parade  ground  to 
review  bands  and  marching  forma¬ 
tions  of  het-Guards  regiments,  is  the 
official  national  celebration  of  her 
birthday,  which  actually  falls  on 
April  21. 

At  the  trooping  of  the  colour  two 
years  ago,  a  1 7-_year-old  youth  fired 
six  blank  shots  at  the  queen  as  she 
rode  past.  The  monarch  had  to 
quiet  her  rearing  mount  but  was 
otherwise  unruffled..  The  youth, 
Marcus  Simon  Sarjcant,  was  jailed 
for  five  years. 


UK  polls  put  Thatcher 
12%  clear  of  Labour 


LONDON  (Reuter). —  Britain's  op¬ 
position  Labour  Party,  which  faces 
the  prospect  of  a  humiliating  defeat 
in  Thursday's  general  election, 
yesterday  renewed  its  accusation 
that  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  was  hiding  bad  economic 
news  from  the  voters. 

As  eight  new  opinion  polls 
poinLed  to  a  landslide  victory  for 
Thatcher's  Conservatives.  Labour's 
economic  spokesman  Peter  Shore 
produced  secret  government 
forecasts  which  suggested  huge  tax 
increases  or  spending  cuts  would  be 
needed  by  1990. 

“These  documents  form  the  basis 
for  the  new  round  of  cuts  planned 
for  this  summer,  cuts  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  whole  period  up  to 
1990,"  said  Shore.  “It  is,  of  course, 
this  programme  of  cuts  that  com¬ 
prises  the  real  but  hidden  manifesto 
of  the  Conservative  Party.” 

His  claim  revived  two  of  Labour's 
election  themes:  that  Thatcher  has 
hidden  unfavourable  economic 
forecasts  and  that  she  has  secret 
plans  to  dismantle  Lhe  British 
welfare  system. 


But  Thatcher,  interviewed  on 
television,  denied  she  had  plans  to 
cut  welfare  and  said  her  govern¬ 
ment  had  steadily  increased  health 
spending.  Her  Finance  Minister,  Sir 
Geoffrey  Howe,  said  the  documents 
were  out  of  date  and  the  problems 
they  discussed  had  already  been 
dealt  with. 

Yesterday's  opinion  polls  showed 
Labour  in  grave  difficulties, 
between  12  and  19  percentage 
points  behind  the  Conservatives.  In 
two  polls  the  party  even  slipped 
behind  the  new  Liberal-Social 
Democratic  Alliance. 

Analysts  said  the  polls  indicated 
the  Conservatives  may  win  the  big¬ 
gest  majority  in  almost  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  taking  well  over  400  of  the  650 
seats  in  the  new  Parliament,  while 
Labour’s  representation  may  be  cut 
by  around  100  to  below  150  seats. 

The  middle-of-the-road  Alliance, 
currently  scoring  between  20  and 
27.5  per  cent  in  the  polls,  needs  to 
gain  more  ground  to  break  into  the 
front  rank  with  50  seats  or  more, 
they  said. 


Up  to  15,000  reported  dead  in  Uganda  actions 


LONDON  (AP).  —  Security  sweeps 
by  Ugandan  government  troops  and 
police  in  rebel  areas  north  of  Kam¬ 
pala  may  have  left  as  many  as  15,000 
dead,  London's  Sunday  Telegraph 
newspaper  reported. 


The  sweeps  have  displaced  100- 
000  people  from  their  homes, 
another  paper,  the  Sunday  Times, 
said.  It  said  a  third  of  these  have 
been  herded  at  gunpoint  into  close¬ 
ly  guarded  security  compounds. 


FESTIVE  EVENT 

in  honour  of  the  Establishment  of 

The  Gordon  Centre  for  Energy  Studies 

GREETINGS: 

Prof.  Haim  Ben-Shahs-.  President  of  Tel  Aviv  University  .. 

Prof.  Yoram  Oinstein,  Rector  of  Tel  Aviv  University 
Prof.  Eliezer  Gileadi.  Dean  of  the  Raymond  and  Beverly  Sadder  Faculty  of 
Exact  Sciences 

Prof.  Emanuel  Marom,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering 
Mr.  Emanuel  Racine 
Mr.  Gershon  Gordon 

on  Tuesday.  June  7.  1983. 

By  invitation  only 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  YUVAL  NE'EMAN 
CHAIR  IN  THEORETICAL  NUCLEAR 
PHYSICS 


PROF.  JUDAH  EISENBERG 

livumbeni  of  the  Chd<r 

"What  are  Nuclei  Made  of  —  Nuclear 
Theory  at  Intermediate  Energies" 

Today.  Monday.  June  6,  1983  at  5.00  p.m. 

Ramniceanu  Auditonum.  Wladimir  Schreiber 
Institute  of  Mathematical  Sciences. 

Tel  Aviv  University  Campus.  Ramat  Aviv 
Ermjnce  through  Gate  No  1 

—  The  public  is  invited  — 


TELEVISION 
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ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  music 

f.  152  Musical  Clock 

7,117  Boyce:  Symphony  No.l:  Bach:  Over¬ 
ture  No, I  (Kieliicr):  J.C.  Bach-  (Jluritttt 


I'oficertu  iVonj  Bt linger,  J!jO.  Rodon): 
Mussorgsky.  \  Night  on  the  Kohlenberg; 
Grieg:  Piano  Concerto  (Cnsuna  Ortiz. 
Ashkenaz)):  Faure:  Trio  Op.  12:  Rodrigo: 
Faniasi  for  an  aristocrat's  son; 
Schumann:  Humoresque  (Wladimir 
Horowiui:  Brahms:  Double  Concerto 
Op.  1(52:  Shostakovich:  Piano  Quintet: 
L)\nrak:  Sonatina  Op.  100:  Stravinsky. 
Hrehird  (Concertgebouw.  Colin  Davis) 
12.00  Mozart:  Piano  Quintet.  K.452: 
Schubert:  Impromptu  Op.142:  Beethoven: 
Sonata  Op. 2.  No.l 

I. 1.U5  Greetings  with  Music 
15. IK)  Music  Magazine 

.15.30  Youth  Programme  —  Children  sing 
and  play  for  children  (Tali  Glaser,  harp: 
Tomer  Lev.  piano:  Chen  Zimbnlista. 
marimba;  Einstein  Elementary  School 
Choir.  Haifa  (Brachu  Ofi):  Girts  Choir  of 
the  Boyer  School  St  Denmark  School. 
Jerusalem  (Arnon  Menu):  Municipal 
Choir.  Kehovoi  (Yehudit  Chen) 

Ih.JQThe  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra 
—  Abraham  Xnualag:  Mizmor  (Oded 
Pintuo.  oboe  —  Aharon  Hnriap  conduc¬ 
ting):  Tchaikovsky:  2  Arias  (Netoniah 
DavraL  vjpnuio  —  Hubert  Soudant  con¬ 
ducting):  Tchaikovsky:  Symphony  Nodi 
(Igor  Markcvitch) 

18.00  Musical  Happening  at  Kibbutz 
T/ura 

II. 05  Great  Artists  in  Historical 
Recordings 

20.00  Sungs  of  Yemen  (part  3) 

20. to  The  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Masim  Shostakovich  conducting:  Yitzhak 
Perlman,  violin  —  Shostakovich:  The 
Gulden  Age  Ballet :  Violin  Concerto  No.l ; 
Symphon>  No.  10 

23.1X1  The  Lied  —  Franz  Schubert  (part  I) 
HMD  Music  from  the  Distant  Past 

First  Programme 
h.O.5  Programmes  Tor  dim 
X.U5  t.icftt  Classical  Music  ■»  Works  by 
M«varl.  Berlioz,  Stravinsky.  Dvorak. 
Chopin.  Waldieufel:  plus  operatic  Selec¬ 
tions 


Also  in  London,  the  govern¬ 
ment's  top  law  officer  has  acted  to 
stop  a  former  Buckingham  Palace 
maid  revealing  her  experiences  of 
royal  life,  a  palace  official  said  on 
Saturday  night. 

Royal  employees  sign  a  secrecy 
oath.  The  palace  has  gone  to  law 
twice  in  recent  years  to  prevent  dis¬ 
closures  by  former  staff  seeking  to 
profit  from  their  knowledge. 

A  palace  spokesman  said  At¬ 
torney  General  Sir  Michael  Havers 
issued  a  writ  Saturday  against  22- 
year-old  Michelle  Riles,  who  was  in 


royal  service  for  two  years  before 
resigning  last  month.  The  writ  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  heard  in  the  high  court 
soon. 

And  in  Southampton.  Princess 
Diana  danced  with  her  husband 
Prince  Charles  at  a  charity  ball 
Saturday,  without  giving  a  clue  to 
fuel  speculation  that  her  second 
pregnancy  had  begun. 

Diana  was  pictured  with  a  slight 
lummy  bulge  while  watching 
Charles  at  Polo  a  week  ago  yester¬ 
day,  but  the  palace  ■  denied  she  is 
pregnant. 


foreign  relief  workers 


Western  Sahara  struggle 
may  scuttle  African  summit 


ADDIS  ABABA  (AP).  —  A  fresh 
showdown  developed  yesterday 
over  the  Western  Sahara,  an  issue 
that  has  split  Africa,  as  continental 
leaders  arrived  here  to  try  for  the 
third  time  in  two  years  to  convene  a 
summit. 

Peter  Oou,  Nigerian  assistant 
secretary-general  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  African  Unity,  said:  "We  are 
going  to  have  a  meeting.” 

Bui  some  delegates  stud  the  six- 
day  summit  might  not  open  as 
scheduled  today  because  more  time 
is  needed  for  informal  discussions 
about  Western  Sahara. 

Diplomats  said  the  Ethiopian 
foreign  ministry  had  told  several 
embassies  to  ignore  invitations  to 
today's-  ceremonial  opening. 

A  group  of  12  African  nations,  as¬ 
signed  to  resolve  disputes  and  thus 
pave  Lhe  way  for  the  summit, 
scheduled  a  meeting  late  yesterday 


to  seek  a  compromise  over  the  is¬ 
sue. 

Polisario  Front  guerrillas,  backed 
by  Libya  and  Algeria,  have  been 
fighting  for  eight  years  to  win  con¬ 
trol  of  the  area  from  Morocco. 
Polisario's  presence  as  the  OALTs 
51st  me  mber  .  provoked  a 
Moroccan-led  boycott  that  forced 
cancellation  of  a  summit  in  Tripoli, 
Libya,  a  year  ago. 

Delegates  from  Egypt  and  Libya 
—  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Sahara 
question  —  both  said  privately 
yesterday  that  Polisario  intended  to 
take  part  in  the  current  summit, 
even  if  that  led  to  another  walkout. 

The  Egyptian  delegate  said: 
"Polisario  is  in  no  mood  to  com¬ 
promise.”- And  the  Libyan  delegate 
said  that  to  abstain  from  the  current 
summit  would  deprive  Polisario  of 
all  its  political  gains  so  far. 


Violent  election  day  in  Kashmir 


NEW  DELHI  (AP).  —  About  200 
people  were  reported  injured  in 
clashes  between  rival  political 
groups  in  India’s  Kashmir  State 
yesterday  as  citizens  voted  for  a  new 
76-member  State  Legislature. 

According  to  initial  reports,  at 
least  60  per  cent  of  the  Himalayan 
State's  more  than  three  million  • 
voters  exercised  their  franchise. 
Balloting  was  suspended  in  at  least 
seven  voting  stations  because  of 
fights,  authorities  said. 

Riot  police  opened  fire  after 
metal-tipped  truncheons  failed  to 
separate  two  clashing  groups  in  the 
remote  town  of  C  ha  dura,  the  of¬ 


ficials  said.  No  casualties  were  im¬ 
mediately  reported. 

Twenty  people  were  reported 
hospitalized  in  the  border  district  of 
Poonch,  650  kilometres  northwest 
of  New  Delhi,  after  a  clash  between 
activists  of  Kasrair  Chief  Minister 
Faroog  Abdullah's  ruling  National 
Conference  Party  and  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi's  Congress 
Party. 

Congress  and  National 
Conference  workers  clashed  with 
knives,  rocks  and  staves  in  four 
other  places,  and  the  son  of  a  can¬ 
didate  received  multiple  stab 
wounds,  the  United  News  of  India 
reported. 


The  Inauguration  of 
The  Irene  and  Nicholas  Marsh  Chair 
-in  Endocrinology  and  Juvenile  Diabetes 


GREETINGS: 

Mr.  Jack  L  Cummings,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 

Prof.  Haim  Ben-Shahar.  President  of  Tel  Aviv  University 

Prof.  Yoram  Dinstain.  Rector  of  Tel  Aviv  University 

Mr.  M.  B.  Gitter.  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Council 

Prof.  Theodor  Wiznitzer.  Dean  of  the  Sackler  School  of  Medicine 

Prof.  Zvi  Laron.  Incumbent  of  the  Chair 

Mr.  Nicholas  Marsh 


Lecture: 

Prof.  Zvi  Laron.  Incumbent  of  the  Chair 

'The  Psycho-Social  Aspects  in  the  Modem  Treatment  of 

Diabetes" 

on  Tuesday.  June  7.  1983  at  5.00  p.m.  in  The  Abraham  Meerbaum  Auditonum 
Sackler  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Entrance  through  Gate  No.  1 


Beethoven's  Piano  Sonatas: 
Analysis  and  Performance. 

Course  to  be  held  in  Beit  Daniel.  Zichron  Yaakov.  . 

July  24-28.  1983. 

Intensive  course  (five  days,  three  hours  daily)  in  which  piano 
sonatas  from  Beethoven's  early,  middle,  and  late  periods  will  bp 
analyzed  and  performed  in  class.  The  course  will  emphasize  the 
relationship  between  analysis  and  musical  performance  and  is 
intended  for  pianists,  teachers  and  students  of  piano,  and  serious 
music  lovers. 

The  course  is  taught  by  Prof.  Roger .  Kamien,  Department  of 
Musicology.  The  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem. 

Further  details:  Leonie  Reuben,  Tel.  03-481419. 


IU.I.I5  Meeting  —  live  Family  anil,  social  af¬ 
fairs  magazine 

11.10  hie  memory  School  Broadcasts 

1 1 .30  biluuation  For  all 
12.05  Sephardi  songs 
I3.UU  News  in  bnglish 

13.30  hews  in  French 

14.0*  Children's  programmes 

15.25  Sport  for  Youth 

15.53  Notes  on  a  New  Book' 
lt>.05  A  Political  Book 
17.12  Jewish  Ideas 

17.20  Everyman's  University 

17.53  Agricultural  Broadcasts 
18.05  Talk  on  kalaehle  matters 
18.47  Bible  Reading  —  Daniel  4 

.10.05  Reflections  on  Ihe  Portion  of  the 
Week  hv  R“bbi  ^efania  Drori 

10.30  Programmes  for  Olim 
22.05  Literary  M  ieazine  (repeat) 

23.05  t»er>  Mar,  ha>  .  Star  —  with 
astrologist  I lan  Pecker 

Second  Programme 

M2  Gymnastics 

6.30  tditurial  Review 

6-54  Green  Light  —  drivers'  comer 
7.IXJ  rhis  Morning  —  news  magazine 
8.05  First  Thing  —  with  Ehud  Manor 

10.10  All  Shades  of  the  Network  —  morn¬ 
ing  magazine 

12.05  Open  Line  —  news  and  music 
13.00  Midday  —  news  commcntaiy.  music 

14.10  Mailers  of  Interest 

16.10  Questions  and  Answers  Od  halachic 
matters 

17.10  Magazine 

17.25  of  People  and  Places 
18.05  Safe  Journey 

If  JXJ  Today  —  radio  newsreel 
l*).30  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
20-05  Hebrew  songs 
22.U5  f  olksongs 

23.05  Treasure  Hunt  —  radio  game 
Army 

6.06  Morning  Sounds 

6.30  University  o a  the  .Air  —  Prof.  Haim 

Horan  lectures  on  Nuclear  Physics 

7.07  “707“  with  Ale*  Ansky 

8.05  IDK  Morning  Newsreel 

**.05  Right  Now 


11.05  Musical  Requests  —  with  Shira 
Geru  i 

12.05  Israeli  Spring  —  with  Eli  Yisracli 
13.05  One  and  to  lhe  Point  —  midday 
magazine 

14.05  Two  Hours  —  music,  anecdotes,  in¬ 
terviews  and  reviews 
16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon  —  Hebrew 
songs 

17.05  IDF  Evening  Newsreel 

18.05  Army  and  Defence  Magazine 

19.05  Music  Today  —  music  magazine 

20.05  Israeli  Rock 

21. U0  M.tbat  Newsreel 

21.35  University  on  the  Air  (repeal) 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23.05  Middle  of  the  Road  —  Gideon  Lev- 
Ary  tulks  to  successful  young  people 
00.05  Night  Binds  —  songs,  chat  with  Yaei 
Dan 


CINEMAS 


JFK  I  S\|.KM  4.  7.  *» 
t'den:  Ten  to  Midnight:  Edison:  48  Hrs.: 
Hablrah:  The  Spy  Who  Lined  Me;  Kfir: 
Last  American  Virgin:  .Mitchell;  Sophie's 
•Choice  6.15,  9;  OijU:  Frances  4.  6.4S. 
;  Orion:  Tootsie  4. 6  30. 9:  Oraa ;  Gandhi 

4;  8:  Ron;  World  According  to  Garp  4. 
6  45.  9.15:  Seoiadar:  Pink  Floyd  the  W'uII 
7.  9  15:  Binteaei  Ha'uaa:  Officer  and  a 
Gentleman  6  30.  9;  Israel  Museum:  in¬ 
credible  Juurjiej  3  30;  Cinema  One: 
Four  Friends  (Georgia)  7.  9:  Oocanthc- 
qwi  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  7: 
Lc  Juge  et  I' Assassin  9-30. 

TEL  A  VIA  4J0.  7.15.  9J0 
Altenhy;  Flying  High  the  Sequel;  Bu- 
3  rimda;  Pink  Floyd  ihe  Wall  4.30. 7. 9.30: 
Chcn  I:  Sophie's  Choice  1.45.  6.40.  9.10: 
Chen  2;  Cannen  Row  4.30.  7.05.  9.30: 
Chen  3:  Diner  4.3U.  7  15.  9.-3Q;  Chen  4: 
Murder  She  Said  4.3ft.  7.  9.JO;  Chen  S: 
fc.T.  4.30.  7.  9.30;  Cinema  Use:  On  Her 
Majesty's  Service  7.15. 9.30:  Cinema  Two: 
elused:  Dekri:  Gandhi  5.  8.30;  Drive-in: 
High  Society  Masseur  7.15. 9.30;  Sev  |i!m 
12  15  midnight:  Esther:  Night  Shift:  Gnt: 
Ofliccr  and  a  Gentleman  4.30.  7.  9.30: 


KHARTOUM.  Sudan  (AP).  — 
Twelve  relief  workers  abducted  by 
Ethiopian  guerrillas  in  April  were 
due  to  cross  into  Sudan  late  yester¬ 
day  after  touring  rebel-held  areas  * 
with  their  captor-hosts. 

A  British'  Embassy  official,  who 
asked  not  be  be  to  be  identified, 
said  that  the  eight  Europeans,  one 
American,  one  Indian  and  two 
Ethiopians  had  been  delayed  a  few 
hours  by  heavy  rains  on  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  side  of  the  border. 

The  official  said  all  1 2  were 
healthy  and  were  expected  to  cross 
the  border  near  the  Sudanese  town 
of  Kassala  without  difficulty. 

"It's  nothing  sinister,*'  he  said  of 
the  few  hours  delay. 

The  workers,  half  of  them 
women,  were  abducted  April  22  by 
the  Tigre  Peoples  Liberation  Front 
(TPLF)  during  a  raid  on  the  town  of 
Korem  some  640  kilometres  north 
of  Addis  Ababa. 

A  few  days  later,  the  TPLF  office 
in  Khartoum  said  the  workers  were 


Airshow  closes  with  shuttle  flypast 


PARJS  (AP).  —  The  35th  Paris  air 
show,  the  world's  leading  aerospace 
exhibition,  closed  yesterday  with  its 
star,  the  U.S.  space  shuttle-Boeing 
747  combination,- almost  kissing  the 
runway  in  a  low  farewell  fly-past 
before  cheering  crowds. 

The  Boeing  with  the  Enterprise 
piggy-backed  atop  flew  out  to 
London  en  route  home  after  being 
seen  by  thousands  of  people  in 
Europe. 

The  fast-growing  commercial 
competition  for  space  business 
between  the  shuttle  and  U.S.  com¬ 
mercial  rockets,  and  Europe's 
Ariane  rocket,  was  highlighted  for 
the  first  time  at  the  10-day  show, 
held  every  two  years. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  staged  a  full 
marketing  effort  with  astronauts . 
Karol  Bobko,  William  Lenoir  and 
Donald  Peterson  lecturing  business 
and  scientific  seminars. 

NASA'  shuttle  operations  chief, 


‘Reporter  for  ‘Stem’  kept  diary  money* 


HAMBURG,  West  Germany  (AP). 
—  The  reporter  who  procured  the 
forged  Hitler  diaries  for  Stern 
magazine  kept  the  millions  the 
magazine  paid  for  them,  the 
Hamburg-based  Bild  Am  Sonntag 
newspaper  said  yesterday. 

Quoting  an  unnamed  investigator 
in  the  Hamburg  state  prosecutor's 
office,  the  conservative  newspaper 
said  Stern  ex-reporter  Gerd 
Heidemann,  51,  kept  most  of  the 
9.34  million  marks  Stem  paid  for  the 
phony  journals. 

"The  proof  that  we  have  found. 


Sailors  jailed  after  Nile  hoat  flisaBtef 


ASWAN  (Reuter).  —  An  Egyptian 
court  yesterday  jailed  39  sailors  for 
30  days  pending  interrogation  on 
the  fire  which  gutted  their  vessels 
and  killed  317  people  during  a  Nile 
River  voyage  from  here  last  month. 

The  prosecutor  said  all  39  sailors, 
including  11  Sudanese,  were 
responsible  for  the  disaster  and  ac- 
cused  them  of  negligence, 
manslaughter  and  damaging  public 
property,  while  the  defence  held  the 
authorities  responsible  for 


B’nai  B’rith  demonstrate  at  Barbie’s  jail 


LYON  ( AP).  —  About  100  members 
of  B’nai  B’rith  demonstrated  quietly 
yesterday  outside  Lyon’s  St.  Joseph 
prison  where  Nazi  war  criminal 
Klaus  Barbie  is  incarcerated 
awaiting  trial  on  charges  of  crimes 
against  humanity. 

The  demonstrators  were 
protesting  a  motion  filed  last  week 
by  one  of  Barbie’s  lawyers  seeking 
the  defendant's  release  from  prison 
on  several  legal  technicalities. 

Barbie,  known  as  the  Butcher  of 
Lyon  for  his  activities  as  head  of  the 
Gestapo  here  during  World  War  II, 
is  accused  of  sending  thousands  of 
French  citizens,  many  of  them  Jews, 
to  Nazi  death  .camps  and  of  tortur¬ 
ing  and  murdering  French 
resistance  fighters.  _ 

The  B'nai  B’rith  members,  in  a 


(■ordnn :  Dudes  Ka-Dcn  7.  9.30; 
Fit /corral  do  4  30;  Hod:  Ten  to  Midnight: 
l-w.l:  Married  Couple  1.30.  4J0.  7.15. 
9.30:  [|;  Night  Porter  1.30.  4.30.  7^ 

9.30:  IJmor:  EmrrunueHe:Mavim:  Bam- 
hino  jn  H»me  Kong:  Mograbi:  Tootsie 
4_to.  7.9.30:  Orly:  fcnigma:  Paris:  Roiling 
Stone  Ift.  12.  2.  4.  7.15.  9  30;  Peer: 
Frances  6.30.  9  IJ:Shahaf:  Last  Amcricun 
Virgin:  Sarto:  Man.  Woman  and  Child; 
Tcfacta:  The  Verdict  4.30.  7.  9.30;  Tel 
\»h:  4K  Hrs.;  Tel  Aviv  Museum: 
Draughtsman's  Contract:  Zafoa:  Diva: 
Train:  Eights  Three.  10  p.m.:  Beth 
Hatefutsotfc:  Chariots  of  Fire  S.30 

HAIFA  4. .6.45.  9 

Amaini:  Night  or  San  Lorenzo  6.45,  9: 
Amphitheatre:  They  Still  Cull  Me 
Bulldozer:  Annan:  48  His.:  Atzmou:  Le 
Choc:  Chen:  O nicer  and  a  Gentleman  4. 
6  30.  9:  Calor:  Ft  re  fox  10.  2.  6;  Master  of 
Jeet  12.  4.  8:  Haifa  Municipal  Theatre: En¬ 
counters  ul  lhe  Third  Kind  6.30;  Keren 
Or:  Deer  Hunter  4,  7. 9;  Moriah:  Gandhi 
8  p.m.;  Orafa  Tootsie  4.  6.30.  9:  Orion: 
Lake  of  Sighs  6  nonstop:  Oriy:  Hard 
Das's  Nigh!  6.45.  9:  Clockwork  Orungc 
I  Wed  midnight):  Peer:  Sophie's  Choice 
6.  9;  Rob:  Lust  American  Virgin:  Shark: 
Tree  of  the  Wooden  Clogs  6.  9: 

RAM'AT  GAN 

Annan:  Officer  and  u  Gentleman  7.  9.30; 
Love  Bug  4:  Uty:  Tempest  7.15.  9.30; 
Oath:  Sophie  s  Choice  6.40.  9.30;  Ordea: 
Young  Doctors  in  Love  7.15. 9.30:  Ramat 
fiaa:  The  Verdict  7.15.  4.30 

HKRZL1YA  x 

1 7m id:  Pink  Floyd  the  WWlI  7.(5.  9.15 

NFTANYA 

Ksthrr:  Lust  American  Virgin  7.  9.15 
HOI. OX 

Migdal:  Officer  and  a  Gentleman  7. 9.30: 
In  Search  of  the  Castaways  S.  30 ’Sirov: 
The  Soldier 

RAMAT  H  ASH  A  RON 

Scar:  Le  Professionnei  7:  Cabaret  9.30 


"guests”  of  the  front  and  were  being 
escorted  on  a  tour  of  the  province 
to  see  the  effects  of  drought  and 
central  government  military  activity 
on  the  population. 

TPLF  officials  here  said  the  front 
did  not  object  to  foreign  relief 
organizations  operating  in  Ethiopa 
and  was  interested  in  having  such 
groups  come  to  Tigre  province  to 
see  the  situation  there  for 
themselves. 

The  TPLF  has  been  waging  a 
guerrilla  war  since  1975  3gainst  the 
leftist  regime  of  Lt.  Col.  Mcngistu 
Haile  Mariam.  Tigre  rebels  have 
recently  been  cooitlinating  military 
operations  with  the  Eritrean  Peo¬ 
ples  Liberation  Front  (EPLF)  which 
has  been  fighting  for  independence 
for  the  northern  Ethiopian  province 
of  Eritrea. 

.'In  Khartoum,  the  Embassy  of¬ 
ficial  said  the  workers  would  be 
housed  m  private  residences  in  the 
capital  and  would  probably  fly  to 
London  tomorrow. 


General  James  Abrahamson,  sup¬ 
ported  commercial  shuttle  ventures 
by  companies  such  as  Rockwell, 
McDonnell  Douglas,  Martin 
Marietta  and  the  New  Orbital 
Systems  Corporation. 

There  was  tough  competition  too, 
more  overt  than  ever,  in  civil  avia¬ 
tion  and  military  hardware. 

With  the  airline  business  still  try¬ 
ing  to  climb  out  of  recession,  the 
two  transatlantic  majors,  Boeing 
and  Airbus  Industries,  engaged  in 
polite  rivalry  at  the  show.  Both  an- 
nounced  major  orders  from 
Singapore  Airlines,  but  they  were 
won  only  by  trading  in  almost-new 
aircraft  for  resale  by  the  used  air¬ 
craft  divisions  both  manufacturers 
have  been  forced  to  establish. 

The  civil  recession  emphasized 
the  large  displays  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  types,  sometimes  an¬ 
nounced  as  "combat  proved"  in  the 
Falklands  or  Lebanon. 


with  Heidemann  basically  makes 
further  statements  from  witnesses 
unnecessary.  We  have  almost 
everything  in  writing,’'  Bild  Am  Son- 
mag  quoted  its  source  as  saying. 

The  prosecutor  found  an  "ex¬ 
plosion”  in  Heidemann's  assets 
after  1981.  when  he  took  the  first 
payment  for  the  diaries  from  Stern. 
the  newspaper  said. 

The  prosecutor's  office  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment  yesterday 
and  a  Hamburg  police  spokesman 
said  hje  could  not  shed  any  lighter) 
the  matter.. j  .  *  ' 


negligence. 

A  total  of  294  bodies  were  lifted 
from  the  river  following  the  fire 
which  destroyed  three  vessels  on  a 
trip  from  Aswan  to  Wadi  Haifa  in 
northern  Sudan. 

All  the  bodies  were  buried  in  a 
mass  grave  in  Abu  Simbd,  a  town 
south  of  Aswan  near  the  site  of  the 
fire.  The  325  survivors,  mostly 
Sudanese,  were  flown  home.  Of¬ 
ficials  said  the  rest  of  those  on 
board  were  considered  dead. 


Noah  takes 
French  Open 

PARIS  (Reuter).  —  France’s  Yan¬ 
nick  Noah  became  the  first  home 
winner  ot  the  French  Open  Tennis 
Championships  when  he  beat 
defending  champion  M at s^V dander 
of  Sweden  6-2  7-5  7-6  in  the  men's 
singles  final  yesterday. 

Noah,  seeded  sixth,  sank  to  his 
knees  on  lhe  court  and  raised  his 
fists  to  the  sky  after  a  forehand  from 
Wilander  went  out  to  give  him  the 
tie-break  in  the  crucial  third  set. 

Noah,  a  23-year-old  Frenchman 
with  mixed  'Cameroun-French 
parentage,  then  embraced  his  father 
Zaccherie  who  had  run  on  to  the 
court  at  the  end  of  the  two  hour  24 
minutes  final. 

The  last  French  player  to  win  the 
championships  was  Marcel  Bernard 
in  1946.  In  1972,  Patrick  Proisy.  who 
is  married  to  Noah's  sister,  was 
beaten  by  Spain's  Andres  Gimcmo 
and  was  the  last  French  player  to 
appear  in  the  final. 

Noah,  apart  from  one  or  two  un¬ 
easy  moments,  dominated  the  final 
from  the  start  with  his  aggressive, 
attacking  game. 

Afterwards  he  said:  "1  am  doubly 
happy,  because  1  didn't  win  this 
alone.  U  was  with  my  family,  my 
friends  and  the  French  Federation. 
It’s  our  victory.  We  have  been 
waiting  a  long  time  for  a  French  vic¬ 
tory*  at  Roland  Garros.  I  am  happy 
to  have  the  honour  of  achieving  it.” 

Wilander,  seeded  fifth  for  the 
defence  of  his  first  major  title,  said: 
"  Yannick  played  too  well  for  me.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  play  here,  the 
organisation  is  very  good,  and  1 
hope  HI  be  able  to  come  hack  next 
year.” 

California’s  Saturday 

NEW  YORK  (AP).  —  CaAfacnU  struck  for  Are' 
nus  la  tkr  sixth  Mag,  two  oa  Bob  Bmmk's 
sfaq^e  and  Hire*  m  X\m  Foil’s  bomcr,  and  tom¬ 
my  Jobs  scattered  aha:  Mis  ca  route  to  Ms  fifth 
complete  fane  of  the  reason  an  the  Anph 
pooaded  MHwaakM  8-3  on  Satarday. 

la  late  NL  notion  on  the  Wot  Coast,  Ot* 
Brock  and  Stew  Ye*f«r  slagged  solo  home  ram 
and  Bait  Haoton  and  Daw  Stewart  combined  on’ 
a  Bine-hitter,  leading  the  Los  .Angeles  Dodgm 
owr  the  New  York  Mets  2-1. 

American  League 

Seattle  5,  New  York  4;  Boston  t,  MbmeHta  6; 
CaBforaU  «,  MHwaafcae  Si  Kansu  City  7. 
Chicago  1;  Oattdand  6,  Clewbad  3;  Bald  more 
6.  Toronto  4;  Texas  5.  Detroit  2. 

National  Leagae 

Chicago  S.  Pittsburgh  2:  Atlanta  b,  Sl  Look  4; 
Sob  Francisco  4,  Moatreai  2;  Hinton  13,  Cto- 
d tread  0;  San  Diego  5.  Philadelphia  4;  Los 
Aagcks  2.  New  York  I. 

Soccer  round-up 

JXAftAZXXiA  (Renter).  —  Barcetaaa  gnaWM 
jfpthtfh  ipandY  treypraa  Cop  Winers'  Op 
.wtoadjra  J*at  RealMadrld  2-1  la  the  final  at 
Ae’Spaabh  Soccer  Cap  last  dgta.  la  Brno* 
Aim,  Esradlantcs  do  la  Plaata  bent 
independent  e  2-Q  In  the  first  leg  of  the  fteal  of  the 
Argent! a>  ClnmpioioUp. 

la  World  Youth  Soccer  Cap  matches  fa  Mex¬ 
ico,  Nigeria  shocked  the  Sorict  UMon  141; 
Brazil  and  Holland  ire*  1-1. 

Anotiter  Frazier 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  New  Jcraey  |AP).  — 
Morris  Frazier,  aahig  effective  body  poaching, 
paanded  ont  a  anantmons  10-nmad  decision  over 
Joe  Baguer  on  Saturday,  10  years  after  Ms 
father,  former  heavy  weight  champion  Joe 
Frazier,  scored  a  12-nmnd  decision  over  Bognrr. 
The  22-year-oUl  Frazier,  who  at  the  age  of  12 
was  a  spectator  when  Ms  dad  beat  Bagaer  M 
London,  took  charge  tf  Ihe  outset,  and  the  33- 
yearvold  Bagaer  was  never  la  the  fight. 


statement  to  the  press,  said  the 
release  of  Barbie  would  defile  the 
memory,  of  the  victims  and  would  be 
an  intolerable  insult  to  the  survivors 
of  the  Holocaust. 

Sama  Hoffenberg,  president  of 
the  French  B’nar  B’rith,  said  a 
French  humanitarian  gesture  on 
Barbie’s  behalf  could  be  interpreted 
“as  an  encouragement  for  the  neo- 
Nazis." 

DEMONSTRATIONS.  — 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
demonstrators  marched  ia  Teheran 
yesterday  to  mark  the  anniversary 
of  a  1963  uprising  that  eventually 
brought  on  Ayatollah  Ruhollah 
Khomeini’s  Islamic  revolution,  the. 
official  Iranian  news  agency,  Irna, 
reported. 


_  TOURISTS 

are  invited  to  an  evening  of 
"QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS' 
on  all  aspects  Of  living  and  ■ 

_ banking  in  Israel 

Tonight.  Monday.  June  6. 
1983.9  p.m. 

at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  Jerusalem 

REFRESHMENTS 
Sponsored  by 

Bank  leumi  ($£ 

IE  ISRREl  b  m 

Tourist  Contis. 

47  Jaffa  .Road,  Jannalatn 
Tour  Va'atah  WZO  Allyah 

and  Absorption 

S^B.an  Yohuda  Si-.  Janaafam 


Notices  in  this  reaiure  are  charged  &l  ISI76.Q0  per  line  including  VAT.  insertion  every  Jjy  toe* 
153469.50  including  vaT,  per  month.  Copy  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Poo  and  all 
recognized  advertising  agents. 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

brad  Maore  ExUMtton:  Oil  Lamp  Section: 
Permanent  Collection  of  Jodaica.  Art  asd 
Archaeology:  52  Months  to  Job  One  Let¬ 
terheads  by  datagram;  Primitive  Ait  from 
museum  collection;  Looking  at  Pictures; 
James  Turrcll:  Two  Spaces;  Permanent  Ex¬ 
hibit  in  Pre-HiAbty  Hall;  Ferindfl  and-Alber- 
tini  Sing  Vivaldi.  Special  Exhibits:  5th  Cent. 
Byzantine  Church  mosaic;  J.  -Brahms  in 
photographs:  Capernaum  gold  coin  hoard; 
Sefer  Ma'aseh  Tuvjya;.  Japanese  Miniature 
sculpture.  I8th-I9th  cenL;  Kadesh  Baraea.  Ju¬ 
dean  Kingdom  fortress  (Rockefeller' 
Museum);  Wonderful  World  of  Paper  (Palcv 
Centre  next  to  Rockefeller  Museum). 

VMttag  Hawn:  Main  Museum  IO-5.  At  il: 
Guided  tour  in  English.  3.30;  Special  guided 
lour  of  Shrine  a f  the  Book.  3  JO:  Walt  Disney 
Film,  “The  Incredible  Journey",  Hebrew  i»i> 
ration.  8.30:  Lecture  ia  English,  “On  the 
Formlessness  of  Impressionism"  by  Prof.  Joel 
Isaacson. 

Conducted  tours 

HADASSAH  —  Guided  tour  of  all  mstallc- 
Uons  *. Hourly  tours  at  Kiryat  Hadareah  and 
Hodassoh  Ml  Scopus.  *  Information,  retervn-  ’ 
uonjc  02-416333,  02-426271. 

Hebrew  University: 

I.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  I J  a.m.  front  Ad- 
miniuratioo  Building,  Givat  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28. 

“  Scopus  tours  i\  a.ia  from  the 

Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.'  Buses  9  and  28  to  last  stop.  Further 
details:  TcL  02-882819. 

AMiieaa  MizracM  Whh  Free  Morning 
tours  -  9  AUcakl  Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02- 
699222. 

CONSERVATIVE  JUDAISM  TOUR.  C*U 
82-667404. 


Special  Program:  Featuring  renowned  singers 
and  talented  hossidic  dancers.  Diaspora 
Yeshivu  (Yeshivai  HuefutsotL  cultural  center, 
auditorium.  ML  Zion.  9  p.m.  Information, 
reservations,  call  Reuse n.  02-71684 i, 

Td  Art* 

MUSEUMS 

Td  Aviv  Mbmor,  New  ExHUtisa:  tiprri' 
sion rais.  A:R.  Penck.  Expedition  to  the  Holy 
Ijnd,  Helmar  Lrnkt,  Photographs  1910-1947. 
Impressionism  and  P>Kt-lmprct.mnt«o1  2Uth 
cent.  Art.  Israeli  Art:  New  Acquisitions  (982- 
83.  Guhi  Khumer.  David  Reeh.  Landscapes 
1983.  II  sculptures  and  Tnpiych,  Igad 
Tumartan.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.-Thur.  tO-lO. 
Sat.  10-2:  7-10.  Fn.  dosed. 

Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion  Visiting  Hours. 
Sun.-Thur.  9-1;  5-9.  Sat.  10-2.  Fn,  closed. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
American  MheracM  Womb  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  Tel  Aviv,  Tel.  22018?,  243106. 
W1ZO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv. 
132939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa.  89537 
PIONEER  WOMEN  —  N  A*  AM  AT.  Morning 
torn.  Ci II  Tor  reservations:  !>(  Aviv,  256096. 

Haifa 

What's  On  la  Halfb.  dial  04-640040. 

JtehOYOt 

The  WdXBina  Imtkote.  Grounds  open  to 
public  from  8.01)  a.m.  Us  3 jo  p,m,  v&tora  in¬ 
vited  to  see  audio- visual  programme  on  In- 
biiiuic  s  research  activities,- shoWn  regularly  at 
i  1.00  a.m.  and  3.15  p.m  Friday  II  a. n.  only. 
Taun  of  the  Wetznuua  Hew  every  hair  hour 
iron)  I0.WJ  lo  3. 30  p.ixusuacLiy  w  Tfuinday. 
Nominal  fee  far  admission  io  Weizmum 
House. 

No  visits  on  Saturdays  and  holidays. 
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Trajectory  From 

WHiiamsburg 

ToGeneva 


'  i  The.  '  Reagan  Administration, 
braced  by  a  large  measure  of  {foiled 
backing  the  Williamsburg  summit, 
will  send  Its  delegates  lack  to 
Geneva  Wednesday  to  resume  negoti- 
atfon  wkh  the  Soviet  Union  an  reduc¬ 
tion  of  their  strategic  arsenals.  The 
watchword  in  Washington  last  week 
was  "flexibility,”  an  attitude  that 
critics  have  not  associated  with  the 
Administration  in  the  past  but  which 
President  Reagan  made  a  point  of 
stressing  when  he  met  Edward  L. 
Rowny,  the  chief  of  the  American  ne¬ 
gotiating  team.  -  .  . 

What,  would  Mr.  Rowny  be  flexible 
about?  That  point  was  vague  because 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments 
bad  yet  to  resolve  disagreements. 
Enter  the  National  Security  Council, 
which  on  Tuesday  win  rf>*ciiai 
whether  to  raiseJChe  current  proposed 
ceiling  on  the  number  of  long-range 
missiles  each  side  would  have  or 
whether  to  have  a  ceiling  at  all.  Nei¬ 
ther  Idea  is  likely  to  entice  the  Rus¬ 
sians  at  this  point.  -  . 

Rather,  Mr.  Rowny**  marching  or¬ 
ders  —  “to  examine  all  Soviet  propos-  . 
ais  seriously  and  be  flexible  in  our  re¬ 
sponses  wherever  this  would  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  oar  overall  objectives" 
—  reflected  the  pressure  from  Con¬ 
gress  for  progress  on  arms  negotia¬ 
tion  in  return  for  fl  naming  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  MX  missile.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  was  also  responding  to  allied 
pressure  at  Williamsburg  last  week¬ 
end.  He  achieved  something  of  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  triumph  fay  wresting  from 
the  leaders  of  six  other  Industrial  ■ 
democracies  a  statement  of  soli¬ 
darity  on  arms  policy,  particularly 
the  determination  to  deploy  572 
American  Pershing  2  and  cruise 
medium-range  missiles  in  ’ Europe 
starting  in  December  if  no  agree¬ 
ment  is  readied  before  then  ar  sepa¬ 
rate  talks  in  Geneva  devoted  to  that 
problem. 

But  mindful  of  the  inroads  made  by 

an  intensive  Soviet  campaign  on  their 
own  agitated  citizens,  .the  leaders  of 
tiie  United  States,  Britain,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  France.  Italy,  Canada  and 
Japan  also  stressed  their  dedication 
to  “meaningful  arms  redactions” 
and  the  pursuit  of  negotiations  “with 
impetus  a«L  urgency."  A  few  days 

-  later.  Its  twhMishift.  from  the  t 
sharp  polemics jpf  recent  weeks,  Yuri 
V.  Andropcwr the'&met  leader,  tog-  - 
noted  Ms  wDUngess  to  take  Initiatives 

■  to  improve-  relations  and  the  State 
Department  responded  in  kind.  In 
WMlamsborg,  Mr.  Reagan’s  part¬ 
ners  had  told  him  Mr.  Andropov  was 
interested  In  meeting  Mm.  Some 
dose  Residential  advisers  report¬ 
edly  fa  voredaSoviet-American  sum¬ 
mit  next  spring  “to  break  the 
ice.”  (How  the  American  embassy  in 
Moscow  gets  along,  page  2.) 

On  economics,  supposedly  the  pri-, 
maty  subject  of  the  ninth  annual 
meeting,  there  was  considerably  less 
unanimity.  A  hopeful  note  was  struck 
in  the  final  declaration  which  said, 
“we  now  dearly  see  signs  of  recov- 

-  try."  But  politely,  the  declaration 
also  pointed  a  finger  at  the  United 
States,  stressing  Interest  rates  and 
budget  deficits  among  the  continuing 
problems.  It  had  few  suggestions, 
however,  ter  resolving  them. 

-  Throughout  the  weekend,  the 
United  States  was  attacked  for  main¬ 
taining  Interest  rates  that  attracted  a 
flow,  of  capital  from  other  countries 
and  weakened  their  currencies.  The 
others  want  Washington  to  get  its 
budget  defidt  down  drastically  and 
agree  to  active  intervention  in  the 
currency  markets.  Bat  the  declara¬ 
tion  talked  vaguely  d1 ‘convergence’’ 
of  economic  polldes  and  President 
Francois  Mitterrand  of  France  was 
no  sooner  home  than  he  discovered 
bow  httte  convergence  there  was. 
The  doiter  readied  an  all-time  high 
against  the  franc,  further  aggravat¬ 
ing  France’s  foreign  payments  defi¬ 
cit.  Be  received  only  noncommittal 
support  in  the  declaration  for  Us  sag- 
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gestkm  for  a  new  monetary  confer¬ 
ence  that  would  end  the  present 
havoc  of  currency  fluctuations.  (Rea¬ 
gan  after  the  summit,  page  4.) 

Drawing  a  Line  in 
Central  America 

We  have  sighted  the  enemy  and  it  is 
Congress;  Administration  officials 
seemed  to  be  saying  last  week.  Led 
by  William  P.  Clark  Jr.,  the  White 
House  national  security  adviser,  De- 
-feme  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinber¬ 
ger  and  Wnuam  J.  Casey,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Central  Intelligence,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  decided  to  dig  in  and 
fight  Congressional  efforts  to  curb 
United  States  military  aid  and  covert 
operations  in  Central  America.  No 
more  bargaining  to  reach  bipartisan 
compromises;  instead,  the  officials 
reportedly  argued.  Congress  should 
be  forced  to  accept  or  reject  Adminis¬ 
tration  proposals  outright. 

But  Congress  was  not  the  only 
.  problem.  The  dismissal  of  Thomas  0. 
Enters  as  the  man  supposedly  in 
-  Charge  of  Latin  American  affairs  at 
the  State  Department' was  reported 
.to  be  part  of  an  effort  to  resolve 
policy  and  personal  conflicts  within 
the  Administration  itself.  Determin¬ 
ing  who  was  really  in  charge  was  said 
to  have  become*  a  major  problem 
over  the  past  few  months  as  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council,  the  .'C.I.A., 
and  the  United  Nations  delegation  all 
sougfata  hand  in  the  decision-making. 

The  hard-line  strategy  developed 
as  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  again  postponed  consideration 
of  a  ban  on  United  States  covert 
assistance  to  anti-Sandinist  rebels  in 
Nicaragua.  Some  Democrats  feared 
a  vote  for  the  ban  would  nuke  them 
vulnerable  to  Republican  campaign 
.Chargee  of  abandoning  and-Commu- 
nist  allies.  Other  committee  mem¬ 
bers  noted  that  without  bipartisan 
agreement,  the  measure  would  face 
"  dim  prospects  iq  the  Repuhlican-con- 
trofled  Senate. 

On  El  Salvador,  the  Administration 
pressed  ahead  with  a  military  build¬ 
up.  The  Pentagon  said  110  Green 
Berets  would  be  sent  to  Honduras  to 
train  the  Salvadoran  military  (the 
While  Home  confirmed  the  dispatch 
of  25  military  physicians  said  medical 
corpsmen)  and  The  New  York  Times 
reported  that;  President  Reagan’s 

yiifjjfary whigffc Were 

-urging  additional  adviscrs-for-Bl-Sah- — - 
vudor as  weU  as  repayrgdmUlt£sy  aidi_  _\ 
to  Guatemala  and  expanded  military 
activity  in  Honduras  'that  .would  go 
“substantially  beyond”  the  an¬ 
nounced  additions.  But  the  White 
House  denied  that  “increasing  per¬ 
sonnel,  funffing  or  the  level  of  U.S.  In¬ 
volvement  in  Central  America”  was 
under  consideration.  "We  will  not 
Americanize  this  war,”  spokesman 
Larry  Speakes  said. 


Polish  Rivals 
Hold  Their  Fire 

Hoping  to  arrange  “a  calm  and  sol¬ 
emn  atmosphere”  for  next  week's 
visit  of  Pope  John  Paul  U,  Poland’s 
leaders  last  week  sidestepped  intra- 
party  differences  at  a  tong-delayed 
meeting  of  the  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee.  Gen.  Wojdech 
Jarnzelski  postponed' until  after  the 
papal  visit  an  Ideological  debate  that 
seemed  likely  to  touch  off  challenges 
to  the  military  regime  by  Soviet-sup¬ 
ported  hard-liners. 

The  general,  who  is  Prime  Minister 
and  party  leader,  openly  conceded 
the  infighting  for  the  first  time  and 
declared,  “We  shall  not  tolerate  such 
activity  in  any  form.” 

A  Politburo  report  obliquely  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  party's  troubles  in 
winning  support  of  workers,  peas¬ 
ants,  inteUectnal a  and  south.  As  if  to 
underline  the  point  Jozef  Cardinal 
Glemp,  the  Primate,  objected  to  the 
“education  by  beating’’ of  young  peo¬ 
ple.  He  referred  to  the  fatal  beating  of 
a  student  last  month. 


Storm  in  the  P.L.0  Makes 
Waves  All  Over  Mideast 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 

Beirut,  Lebanon 

^ARE  PORTER  who  was  in  Beirut  during  last 
summer’s  siege  happened  to  encounter 
an  old  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
acquaintance  in  the  Athens  airport  cafe- 
teria  last  week.  Nursing  a  beer,  the  senior  PJLO. 
official  said  he  was  on  Us  way  from  Damascus  to 
Tunis,  a  tiresome  shuttle  he  was  having  to  make 
all  too  often.  When  the  reporter  remarked  that  be 
was  returning  to  Beirut,  the  Palestinian  emitted  a 
melancholy  sigh  at  not  being  able  to  join  him. 
Good  ol*  Beirut.  Those  were  the  days,  he  lament¬ 
ed.  Damascus  is  politically  stifling,  Tonis  is  com¬ 
pletely  oat  of  it  and  Yasir  Arafat,  well,  “Arafat 
has  rally  got  his  problems  now.” 

Exactly  12  months  after  the  start  of  the  Israeli 
invasion  of  Lebanon,  Mr.  Arafat,  the  P.L.0.  chair¬ 
man,  is  mired  in  an  internal  power  struggle  for 
control  of  the  guerrilla  organization  he  has  led  for 
15  years.  It  is  too  early  to  predict  how  this  struggle 
will  be  resolved,  but  it  certainly  seems  unlikely  to 
end  with  the  traditional  bear  hugs  and  kisses  and 
forgiving  and  forgetting  on  all  sides.  The  no-holds- 
barred  rebellion  is  being  led  by  guerrilla  officers 
with  authentic  grievances  against  Mr.  Arafat  and 
by  others  who  want  to  exploit  the  situation  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  P.L.O.  Chairman  for  their  own  ends. 
A  full-scale  shootout  between  pro-  and  anti-Arafat 
factions  erupted  in  the  Bekaa  valley  town  of  Baal¬ 
bek  yesterday  with  casualties  reported  on  both 
sides.  No  one  expected  it  to  be  the  last. 

The  long-expected  showdown  between  Mr.  Ara¬ 
fat  and  his  opponents  can  clearly  have  a  profound 
impact  mi  Palestinian,  Syrian,  Israeli  and  Ameri¬ 
can  policies  in  the  area.  The  Immediate  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  revolt  in  Mr.  Arafat's  A1  Fatah 
group,  the  predominant  faction  in  the  eight-mem¬ 
ber  Palestinian  coalition,  will  be  to  freeze  P.L.O. 
policy  dead  in  its  tracks.  While  Mr.  Arafat  sings  it 
out  with  officers  and  colleagues  upset  by  his  dally¬ 
ing  with  the  Reagan  plan  for  a  West  Bank  confed¬ 
eration,  his  absentee  leadership  and  a  host  of 
other  Arafat  polities,  the  P.L.0.  chairman  will  be 
unable  to  undertake  a  bold  diplomatic  Initiative. 

Any  prospects  that  Mr.  Arafat  and  Jordan’s 
King  Hussein  might  revive  their  negotiations  In 
search  of  a  joint  approach  to  the  Reagan  initiative 
have  now  vanished.  Mr.  Arafat  no  longer  has  a 
wiBndam  from  his  own  A1  Fatah  grouping,  let 
alone  the  other  Palestinian  factions,  to  deal  with 
the  Jordanian  King. 

Mr.  Arafat  will  ha  veto  bead  with  the  wind— an 


exercise  he  has  always  managed  easily — and  the 
winds  in  the  P.L.0.  axe  blowing  hard  »g«wie  all  of 
the  peace  options  being  offered  to  the  guerrillas. 
In  the  last  two  weeks,  he  has  tried  to  quell  the  re¬ 
bellion  in  the  Bekaa  region  and  north  Lebanon  by 
giving  speeches  declaring  that  “another  war  is 
the  only  way  to  break  the  present  deadlock"  in  the 
Middle  East  He  then  flew  off  to  Bucharest  last 
week  to  polish  his  image  as  a  statesman. 

Although  It  will  he  a  bitter  pill  for  Mr.  Arafat  to 
swallow,  the  uprising  in  his  ranks  will  compel  Mm 
to  cooperate  much  more  closely  with  Damascus. 
To  retain  his  leadership  position,  he  will  be 
Obliged  to  nxnm  from  l\mte  back  torn  Syrian-con- 
trolled  parts  of  Lebanon,  which  will  make  it  virtu¬ 
ally  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  has  independ¬ 
ence  from  Damascus  on  major  Middle  Eastern 
policy  questions.  Libya,  too,  will  have  a  stronger 
voice  inside  the  P.L.O.,  thanks  to  its  financial  sup¬ 
port  for  the  rebels.  Syrian  President  Hales  alr 
Assad  and  the  Libyan  leader,  CoL  Moammar  eU 
Qaddafi,  met  in  the  Libyan  capital  last  week  to 
coordinate  their  efforts  to  scuttle  the  IsraeLLeba- 
non  withdrawal  accord  and,  undoubtedly,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  how  the  breakaway  guerrillas  might  be  help¬ 
ful  in  that  regard. 

Saudis  Weakened 

The  ability  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  exercise  a  moder¬ 
ating  Influence  over  Palestinian  policy  and  to 
counterbalance  the  Syrians  and  Libyans  will  be 
greatly  hampered  by  Mr,  Arafat’s  predicament. 
The  Saudis  never  dealt  with  the  P.L.0.  per  se,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  fear  and  mistrust  of  its  radical 
wings;  they  dealt  with  Mr.  Arafat  alone,  and  he 
spoke  on  their  behalf  with  tie  guerrillas.  His 
weakness  la  now  thelrweakness. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  Veliotes 
conceded  to  Congress  last  week  that  Mr.  Arafat’s 
troubles  make  revival  of  his  dialogue  with  King 
Hussein  on  the  Reagan  plan  very  unlikely,  but 
Washington  may  yet  discover  a  silver  lining  in  the 
situation.  Since  the  collapse  of  the  Husseln-Arafat 
negotiations.  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
has  been  suggesting  that  the  Arab-states  strip  the 
P.L.O.  of  its  status  as  the  Palestinian  representa¬ 
tive  and  join  negotiations  without  It.  If  the  organi- 
ration  remains  stymied  and  starts  to  fissure,  King 
Hussein  and  the  West  Bank  mayors  may-eventu- 
ally  feel  more  confident  stepping  out  alone. 

The  likelihood  of  such  a  scenario  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  on  the  agenda  this  week  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Middle  East  Ambassadors,  meet  in  Washing¬ 
ton  with  Mr.  Shultz  and.  HtilipC  Habib,  the  Preti- 
denfs  special  envoy,  to  discuss  the  possibilities^ 
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for  getting’ the  Syrians  and  the  P.L.0 .  to  Join  the 
Israelis  In  pulling  out  of  Lebanon. 

The  Administration  now  admits  it  was  “over  op- 
timistic,”asMr.  Veliotes  pot  it,  in  predicting  that 
general  withdrawal  would  fall  into  {dace. 

The  Lebanese  are  also  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
mutiny  against  Mr.  Arafat;  it  has  forced  him  to 
move  back  to  their  country ,  with  a  Show  of  vigor. 
He  is  reportedly  trying  to  set  up  his  new  head¬ 
quarters  In  the  Palestinian  refugee  camps  outside 
Tripoli,  although  the  local  Lebanese  —  having 
seen  wbat  happened  to  Beirut  last  summer— are 
dead  set  against  It. 

More  important,  since  Mr.  Arafat  must  now  pay 
closer  attention  to  his  hard-liners,  he  Ls  much  less 
likely  to  be  able  to  engage  in  a  withdrawal  from 
Lebanon,  the  last  frontier  with  Israel.  The  hard¬ 
liners  view  armed  struggle  as  the  PX.O.’s  only 
remaining  option -and  Lebanon  as  the  only  place 
from  which  to  wage  it— a  sentiment  that  Mr.  Ara¬ 
fat  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore. 

Sharon’s  Squeeze-Play 

Given  what  has  happened  to  the  P.L.0.  over  the 
last  year  it  would  appear  that  former  Israeli  De¬ 
fense  Minister  Ariel  Sharon’s  Lebanon  strategy 
was  dose  to  the  mark.  His  plan  to  drive  the  P.L.0. 
Into  the  iron  grip  of  the  Syrians  has  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  worked.  As  a  result,  the  organization  is  losing 
its  unity  and  independent  identity  —  the  charac¬ 
teristics  that  had  made  it  an  attractive  symbol  for 
West  Bank  Arabs.  It  was  to  destroy  this  symbol 
that  Mr.  Sharon  launched  the  so-called  “Peace  for 
Galilee”  operation. 

But  having  badly  damaged  the  P.L.0. ,  the  Is¬ 
raelis  may  well  force  the  West  Bank  Palestinians 
to  take  their  destiny  into  their  own  hands,  a  move 
which  over  the  long  term  ooukl  prove  mare  trou¬ 
blesome  for  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin’s 
ambition  to  absorb  the  West  Bank  than  the  PX.O. 
ever  was: 

As  for  Israel’s  secondary  objective  in 
peace  along  its  northern  border,  that  remains 
somewhat  elusive..  As  long  as  the  Syrians  and 
Palestinians  refuse  to  withdraw  Iran  the  Bekaa, 
the  threat  of  guerrilla  attacks  from  Lebanon  will 
remain.  Israel’s  south  Lebanon  problems  will 
simply  have  moved  northward.  The  Bekaa  is  the 
new  "south  Lebanon,"  with  the  same  combination 
of  Palestinian  guerrillas  and  Syrians  squaring  off 
against  their  old  foes,  the  Israelis  and  their  Leba¬ 
nese  ally,  Maj.  Saad  Haddad.  Instead  of  Israeli 
civilians  being  ambushed,  though,  it  is  now  Israeli 
civilians  in  uniform. 

Mr.  Begin  emphasized  in  a  speech  in  toe  Israeli 
Parliament  last  week  that  Israel  had  no  plans  to 
attack  Syrian  forces.  Damascus,  too,  appears  to 
have  mewed  to  ease  tensions  along  the  front — at 
least  for  this  week.  It  is  striking,  however,  to  any¬ 
one  who  was  in  Beirut  at  this  time  last  year,  how 
people  are  posing  almost  the  same  question  today 
as  then.  A  year  ago,  everyone  was  asking,  “When 
will  the  war  in  the  south 'start?”  Now  they  ask 
each  other,  “When  will  the  war  in  the  Bekaa 
start?” 
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Guerrilla  Threat 
Provokes  Peru  to 
Suspend  Rights 

Fernando  Belatinde  Terry  returned 
to  the  presidency  of  Peru  in  1980  with 
a  promise  to  defend  democracy  and 
restore  national  concord  after  12 
years  of  military  rule.  Last  week,  he 
declared  a  80-day  state  of  emergency 
that  suspended  civil  rights  and  led  to 
the  roundup  of  hundreds  of  people, 
mainly  in  Lima  and  the  provincial 
center  of  Ayacucho  to  the  southeast. 

The  reason  for  the  drastic  action 
was  the  same  that  plagues  parts  of 
Central  America  and  has  worried 
Washington  so  much  —  a  small  but 
remarkably  coordinated  group  of 
leftist  guerrillas  that  in  Peru  calls  it¬ 
self  Shining  Path.  The  latest  provoca¬ 
tion  was  a  series  of  dynamite  blasts 
that  knocked  out  power  lines  in  the 
capital  and  destroyed  a  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  plant. 

It  was  the  second  time  in  less  than 
a  year  that  the  President  had  felt 
forced  to  resort  to  emergency  meas¬ 
ures.  Underscoring  the  state  of  nerv¬ 
ousness  in  Lima,  the  present  decree, 
unlike  that  of  last  August,  applies  na¬ 
tionwide.  Despite  it,  the  rebels  car¬ 
ried  out  bomb  attacks  in  two  towns  of 
central  Peru  and  in  Ayacucho,  where 
they  originated  and  have  their  main 
base. 

The  Mandst-Leninist  group  took  to 
underground  terror  about  the  time 
Mr.  Belaunde  was  elected  to  replace 
a  military  regime  unable  to  cope  with 
the  country’s  mounting  economic 
problems.  One  of  Mr.  Belaunde’s 
major  concerns  is  believed  to  be  that 
disorder  might  tempt  the  military  to 
make  him  once  again  the  victim  of  a 
takeover,  as  in  1968.  He  had  only  to 
look  to  Argentina,  where  renewed 
violence,  mainly  by  rightist  groups, 
is  creating  concern  that  the  military 
regime  there  might  renege  on  its 
promise  to  hold  elections  in  October 
and  step  down  in  January.  The  Peru¬ 
vian  President  showed  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  stamp  out  disorder  by  ask¬ 
ing  Congress  to  pass  a  law  declaring 
the  guerrillas  “traitors.”  Treason  is 
the  only  crime  punishable  by  death. 

Foreign  Bases 
Have  a  Price  - 

A  string  of  military  bases  around 
the  world  is  one  way  the  United 
States  defends  itself  as  well  as  its 
friends.  But  the  friends  do  exact  a 
price,  as  Washington  was  reminded 
last  week  when  it  signed  a  new  base 
agreement  with  the  Philippines  and 
sweated  out  negotiations  with 
Greece. 

Some  8900  million  dollars  in  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  aid  will  be  paid  to 
the  Manila  Government  over  the  next 
five  years  for  continued  use  of  the 
Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  and  Clark  Air 
Base,  two  of  the  largest  military  in¬ 
stallations  the  United  States  main¬ 
tains  abroad.  The  aid,  which  must  be 
approved  by  Congress,  is  8400  million 
more  than  the  last  agreement  in  1979 
but  $600  million  less  than  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  had  reportedly 
asked  for. 

The  prospect  of  money  did  little  to 
assuage  the  fears  of  opposition 
groups  that  saw  their  islands  as  the 
target  of  atomic  attack  if  the  United 
States  used  the  bases  to  store  nuclear 
weapons.  The  new  agreement  recog¬ 
nizes  these  abjections  to  some  extent 
by  providing  for  consultations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Governments  —  but 
apparently  no  Filipino  veto  power  — 
on  operational  use  of  the  bases,  in¬ 
cluding  the  stationing  of  interconti¬ 
nental  missiles. 

Negotiations  are  in  “a  delicate 
phase"  for  renewed  American  use  of 
two  air  bases,  a  naval  station  and  a 
communications  center  in  Greece,  as 
Socialist  Prime  Minister  George 
Papandreou  put  it  recently.  The  So. 
dalists  have  been  more  sensitive  era 
questions  of  sovereignty  and  more 
uncooperative  on  military  matters 
than  the  Filipinos. 

American  optimism  about  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion  to  the  drawn-out 
talks  appears  based  on  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Papandreou,  whose  neutralist  in¬ 
stincts  had  led  him  to  favor  closing 

the  bases  at  one  time,  may  be  swayed 

by  the  prospect  of  continuing  Ameri¬ 
can  military  aid  at  the  same  ratio  —  7 
to  10 — with  Greece's  arch  adversary 
though  nominal  NATO  ally.  Turkey, 
as  in  the  past. 

Tougher  on  Labor 

It  is  cme  thing  to  be  a  Socialist  and 
another  to  govern.  That’S  what  Mr. 
Papandreou  seemed  to  be  saying  last 
week  when  he  forced  through  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  bill  that  would  make  strikes 
more  difficult  in  state-controlled 
companies,  which  have  been  prone  to 
stoppages.  Whereupon  thousands  of 
workers  affected  by  the  legislation 
went  on  strike  to  protest  and  the 
Communist  Party  staged  its  first  di¬ 
rect  dash  with  the  Socialists  by  walk- 
ingout  of  the  chamber. 

The  legislation  is  meant  to  “sodal- 
ize”  the  companies  by  giving  work¬ 
ers  a  greater  say  in  their  manage¬ 
ment,  the  Government  says.  But  one 
provided  requires  that  for  a  muon  to 
call  a  strike  it  must  obtain  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  membership  by 
balloL  Usually  strikes  have  been 
called  by  a  majority  M 


union  meeting.  Seeing  a  chance  to 
score  points,  conservative  parties 
joined  the  Communists  in  opposing 
legislation  they  said  would  make 
strike  decisions  so  complicated  and 
costly  as  to  make  them  virtually  im- 
possibleto  carry  out. 

Korea’s  Wave 
Of  Protest 

South  Korean  President  Chun  Doo 
Hwan  brooks  no  opposition,  but  by 
clumsy  handling  of  a  fasting  former 
political  leader,  he  has  given  his  crit¬ 
ics  a  platform  for  international  atten¬ 
tion. 

More  than  two  weeks  ago.  Kim 
Young  Sam,  whose  New  Democratic 
Party  went  out  of  business  after  Mr. 
Chun  seized  power  in  1980,  bad  vowed 
he  would  not  eat  until  the  Govern¬ 
ment  reinstated  democratic  free¬ 
doms  and  released  several  hundred 
political  prisoners.  Police  agents 
hauled  Mr.  Kim  off  to  a  hospital  but 
the  55-year-old  politician,  continued 
his  fast  even  after  the  Government, 
in  a  seemingly  conciliatory  gesture 
last  week,  said  he  was  no  longer 
under  house  arrest. 

Seizing  the  moment,  at  least  five 
other  dissidents  announced  they  also 


Supporters  of  Kim  Young  Sam,  lying 
in  a  Seoul  hospital,  urging  Him  to  aid 
his  hunger  strike  last  week. 

....woukijast  for  “the  return  of  full 
democracy.”  The  announcement  was 
interrupted  by  200  plainclothes  police 
who  stormed  into  the  office  of  the 
human  rights  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Churches  and  ar¬ 
rested  the  Rev.  Moon  Ik  Hwan,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  other 
hunger-strikers.  Then  32  former 
members  of  Parliament  and  seven 
Associates  said  they  were  forming  a 
front  of  banned  politicians,  civil 
rights  and  religious  activists,  work¬ 
ers  and  students  to  support  Mr. 
Kim’s  objectives. 

Perhaps  coincidentally,  President 
Chun  once  again  denied  that  he  was 
planning  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  extend  his  seven-year  term  beyond 
1988.  He  insisted  the  Constitution  had 
prepared  the  way  for  democracy  anH 
a  peaceful  succession. 

An  Opening  on 
Afghanistan? 

It  could  be  wishful  thinking,  but 
Pakistan  President  Zia  ul-Haq  said 
last  week  that  Moscow  may  be  ready 
for  a  troop  withdrawal  settlement  in 
Afghanistan.  And  a  United  Nations 
intermediary  in  Geneva  has  obtained 
agreement  from  Pakistan  and  Af¬ 
ghanistan  on  most  provisions  of  a  20- 
poge  withdrawal  agreement,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  article  in  Foreign  Policy 
magazine. 

General  Zia,  in  an  interview  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Review  in  Hong  Kong,  said,  “The  di¬ 
rection,  the  moral  support,  the 
backup  which  they  are  giving  the  Af¬ 
ghan  representative  (in  the  Geneva 
talks),  all  that  indicates  the  Soviet 
Union  means  business."  He  added, 
“Perhaps  they  want  a  letup,  if  not  in 
Poland  or  Southeast  Asia  or  Angola  " 
or  anywhere  else,  at  least  in  Afghani¬ 
stan,  if  the  conditions  are  right.”  ■ 
However,  President  Zia  had  a  reason 
to  sound  optimistic;  his  Foreign'’ 
Minister,  SaHabzada  Yaqub  Khan, 
will  be  discussing  Afghanistan  with 
Soviet  officials  this  week  in  Moscow 
and  the  Geneva  talks  will  resume  on 
June  16. 

The  United  States,  Saudi  Arabia.":, 
and  Egypt  have  been  quietly  supply¬ 
ing  Soviet-made  weapons  to  25,000  Af¬ 
ghan  guerrillas  who  have  tied  down 
105,000  Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan. 
But  Pakistan  also  pays  a  price;  Feedl 
ing  nearly  three  million  Afghan  refit- 
gees  costs  Pakistan  $270  million  a 
year-  The  Government  also  worries 
that  Moscow  may  decide  to  stir  up 

the  refugees’ ties  with  the  always  res-  ' 

five  Pa  than  tribes  that  straddle  the 
Pakistan-Afghanistan  frontier. 

President  Reagan  has  endorsed^ 
negotiated  settlemenrthat  will  return 
Afghanistan  to  the  ranks  of  independ- 
eut  nonaligned  nations.”  But  the 
State  Department  reiterated  that  a 
settlement  must  also  include  Afghan 
self-determination  and  return  of  the 
(staunchly  anti-Soviet)  refugees 
“with  safety  and  honor." 

.  Henry  Ghdger 
and  Bfih  Frendeahefan 


U.S.  Embassy  Seeks  Kremlin  Contacts  but  Is  Often  Rebuffed 


East- West 
Climate  Is 
Chilly  but 
Not  Frigid 

By  JOHN  F.  BURNS 

MOSCOW  —  For  two  weeks  now  the  new  United 
States  embassy  site  in  central  Moscow  has  been 
largely  deserted.  Glimpses  through  the  fence  sur¬ 
rounding  the  project  show  the  nine-story  chancery 
building  standing  windowless  and  silent  amid  a 
wasteland  of  earth  and  bricks,  abandoned  by  300 
Soviet  workers  who  have  been  constructing  it 
under  the  direction  of  American  engineers.  They 
were  ordered  off  the  job  in  protest  at  the  “health 
hazard”  posed  by  an  American  radioactive  scan¬ 
ning  device  being  used  to  spot  electronic  bugs  in 
the  wails  and  floors. 

The  stillness  at  the  site  along  Konyushkovskaya 
Street  stands  as  (me  symbol  of  a  Soviet-American 
relationship  that  is  probably  as  difficult  as  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  the  Cuban  crisis  20  years 
ago.  Yet  shortly  after  the  walkout  began,  a  scene 
'barely  half  a  mile  away  reflected  a  side  of  things 
that  is  nowhere  near  as  bleak.  At  Spaso  House,  the 
pre-revolutionary  merchant’s  mansion  that  is  the 
residence  of  Ambassador  Arthur  A.  Hartman, 
American  jazzman  Gary  Burton  played  a  vibra¬ 
phone  concert  to  a  packed  audience  of  several 
hundred  Russians.  Among  the  guests  who  lin¬ 
gered  over  the  cold  buffet  that  followed  were  lead¬ 
ing  figures  from  the  official  cultural  establish¬ 
ment,  poets,  writers,  and  artists  from  the  demi¬ 
monde  that  coexists  uneasily  with  the  authorities, 
and  others,  including  a  recent  hunger  striker,  who 
are  outcasts  in  their  own  land. 

If  the  stoppage  at  the  embassy  reflected  the 
potential  for  nagging  disputes,  the  concert  stood 
as  a  caution  against  too  gloomy  a  view.  One 
American  sipping  wine  recalled  times  when  no 
embassy  function  would  have  drawn  such  a 
varied  crowd.  “Bad  as  things  are,  the  fact  that  we 
can  do  things  like  this  shows  how  far  the  relation¬ 
ship  has  matured,”  he  said. 

.  It  was  a  point  made  in  another  way  by  W.  Aver- 
ell  Harriman,  the  grand  old  man  of  Washington- 
Moscow  diplomacy,  who  traveled  here  last  week 
for  a  meeting  with  Yuri  V.  Andropov.  The  91-year- 
old  wartime  ambassador  in  Moscow  emerged 
from  his  80-minute  riiaraiwsfon  with  the  Soviet 
leader  with  some  of  the  most  encouraging  words 
to  come  from  the  Kremlin  in  recent  months.  Mr. 
Andropov,  he  said,  had  assured  him  of  Moscow’s ' 
“fervent  desire”  for  better  relations,  "and  of  its 
readiness  for  “joint  initiatives”  to  this  end. 

Although  the  three  and  a  half  years  since  the 
Soviet  intervention- -in  Afghanistan  have  seen  a '  ■  ■  ■ 
wasting  of  the  commercial,  scientific  and  cultural  * " 
ties  that  developed  m'thg'wake  of  d£tent^,tth£,bld  " 
embassy  building  on  Moscow's  busy  ring  road  i$ 


Marine  standing  guard  at  new  U.S.  embassy  site  in  central  Moscow. 


still  the  main  center  of  Western  diplomatic  activi¬ 
ty.  With  over  90  people  on  the  accredited  diplo¬ 
matic  list  it  has  a  depth  of  expertise  that  is  un¬ 
matched  by  any  other  mission,  a  fact  that  attracts 
a  steady  stream  of  diplomats  and  journalists. 

But  for  the  embassy  itself  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  is  not  an  easy  task  in  good  times  and  in  sane 
respects  is  considerably  harder  now.  In  the  1970’s, 
as  during  the  war,  American  envoys  here  could 
count  on  occasional  meetings  with  the  top  people 
in  the  Kremlin,  even  the  party  leader  himself,  but 
access  at  that  level  now  is  poor.  Mr.  Hartman  has 
met  Mr.  Andropov  only  once,  when  he  accompa¬ 
nied  Vice  President  Bush  to  a  brief  meeting  after 
the  funeral  of  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev.  Requests  for 
broader  contacts  with  other  members  of  the  lead¬ 
ership  have  generally  been  rebuffed. 

Secondhand  Contacts 

The  one  member  of  the  leadership  who  is  usu¬ 
ally  available  to  envoys  is  Foreign  Minister  An¬ 
drei  A.  Gromyko.  Although  the  Americans  value 
this  direct  contact,  embassy  officers  feel  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  lack  of  access  to  the  men  who  shape 
policy  at  the  top.  Against  this,  Mr.  Hartman  and 
his  staff  take  consolation  from  the  broadening  of 
other  kinds  of  contacts  in  recent  years.  While 
lunch  and  dinner  invitations  to  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  members  are  likely  to  be  ignored,  or  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  declined  at  the  last  moment,  almost 
every  week  marks  some  gathering  at  the  embassy 
or  Spaso  House  where  met  with  at  least  a  second¬ 
hand  sense  of  Kremlin  thinking  can  be  found. 

Frequently,  each  side  accuses  the  other  of  seek¬ 
ing  information  in  undiplomatic  ways.  Bugging  is 
one  way  and  spying  another.  Last  week,  embassy 
attache  Louis  Thomas  was  expelled  after  being 
“■caught  red-handed  in^spyiaetaxfifa^Moscow,” 
Tass,  the  official  news  agency,  Saitf yesterday.  He 
^feirttir&Shkid  AmerfcKa'ttipfcMt  'tSTSI'expelled — 
this  year  on  a  charge  of  spying. 


The  parts  of  the  embassy  that  probably  have 
been  most  affected  by  the  chill  are  the  commer¬ 
cial  office,  where  the  American  cutback  on  formal 
ties  that  followed  the  Afghanistan  intervention 
and  the  1981  crackdown  in  Poland  has  caused  a 
marked  slackening  of  activity,  and  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent,  sections  dealing  with  cultural  exchange  and 
science  and  technology.  Yet  an  embassy  tally 
shows  that  of  11  d6tente-era  accords  only  three 
have  been  abrogated  or  allowed  to  lapse. 

Among  many  Russians,  perhaps  the  most  re¬ 
gretted  of  all  American  sanctions  was  the  decision 
to  end  the  cultural  agreement  that  had  seen  the 
two  countries  exchanging  some  of  their  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  performing  artists  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  impact  has  been  at  least  partially 
blunted  by  Mr.  Hartman  and  his  wife  Donna,  who 
have  stepped  into  the  void  with  a  private  program 
funded  from  contributions  by  wealthy  Americans 
with  an  interest  in  Soviet-American  ties. 

To  overcome  Kremlin  objections,  Mr.  Hartman 
has  had  to  carry  his  case  directly  to  the  Culture 
Minister,  Petr  N.  Demichev.  Even  then,  the  con¬ 
certs  and  movie  afternoons  have  taken  place  In  a 
climate  of  unease,  with  some  Russian  guests  re¬ 
ceiving  telephone  calls  advising  them  not  to  at¬ 
tend.  Those  who  do  attend  run  the  gantlet  of  uni¬ 
formed  policemen  outside  the  gates  who  check  in¬ 
vitation  cards.  In  Leningrad,  a  group  of  unofficial 
artists  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  were  rounded  up  at  the  consul-general's  gates 
and  herded  into  a  police  wagon. 

The  hundreds  who  have  persisted  in  answering 
American  invitations  have  made  no  secret  of  their 
enthusiasm.  The  jazzmen  have  earned  standing 
ovations  and  the  parties  afterward  have  contin¬ 
ued  well  into  the  night,  giving  the  guests  a  chance 
to  trade  views  on  more  than  culture.  Such  activity 
is  no  substitute  fix*  arms  agreements  and  detente, 
but  at  a  time  when  politics,  are  accentuating  divi¬ 
sions,  it  is  a  reminder  of  the  things  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Russians  can  share. 


_ Importance  of  the  Language  Issue  Depends  on  Who’s  Talking _ 

Conservatives  See  End  of  T rudeau  Era 


By  MICHAEL  T.  KAUFMAN 


OTTAWA  —  When  Canada's  Progressive  Con¬ 
servative  Party  meets  this  week  to  prepare  Its 
campaign  against  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott 
Trudeau’s  faltering  Liberals,  many  of  the  3,000 
delegates  will  be  debating  the  importance  of  their 
candidate's  fluency  In  French. 

The  eight  Conservative  contenders  have  divided 
more  sharply  on  the  language  Issue  than  any 
other.  Running  during  Canada’s  worst  recession, 
they  all  support  a  reduction  in  the  Government 
deficit,  increased  defense  spending,  encourage¬ 
ment  for  foreign  investment  and  restrictitms  cm 
state-owned  corporations. 

Claims  of  bilingual  capability  and  apologies  tor 
mere  monolingual  mastery  have  preoccupied  the 
Conservatives  at  a  time  when  the  polls  show  than 
well  ahead,  bolstering  their  hopes  of  succeeding 
Mr.  Trudeau,  who  has  been  Prime  Minister  for  all 
but  a  few  months  since  1968. 

The  case  for  a  French-speaking  leader  has  been 
made  by  the  two  Conservative  front-runners,  Joe 
Clark,  the  43-year-old  former  Prime  Minister  and 
party  leader,  and  Brian  Mulroney,  44,  a  Quebec- 
born  lawyer  and  businessman.  They  contend  that 
the  Conservatives  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
winning  unless  they  do  well  in  predominantly 
French-speaking  Quebec,  which  has  one-fifth  of  ' 
Canada’s  population  and  provides  mare  tH^n  half 
of  Mr.  Trudeau’s  147  Liberals  in  the  present  282- 
seat  Parliament. 

Though  statistically  sound,  the  argument  has 
ironic  overtones.  For  one  thing,  Conservatives  in 
Quebec  have  beat  about  as  rare  as  unscarred 
hockey  players.  Of  the  province's  75  seats  in  the 
Ottawa  Parliament,  74  are  held  by  Liberals.  Only 
one  (English-speaking)  district  elected  a  Conser¬ 
vative,  leading  many  faithful  Tories  to  conclude 

that  a  Quebec-centered  strategy  is  misguided  and 
doomed.  Moreover,  they  and  others  outside  Que¬ 
bec  feel  strongly  that  the  French-speaking  prov¬ 
ince  has  been  allowed  to  become  the  tail  wagging 
the  national  dog.  The  backlash  was  evident  in 
April  when  Mr.  Clark  was  loudly  booed  at  a  Con¬ 
servative  rally  in  Toronto  for  translating  his  own 
opening  remarks  into  French. 

But  Mr.  Clark,  who  polished  his  French  during 
nine  months  as  Prime  Minister  in  3980,  when  Mr. 

Trudeau  was  briefly  out  of  power,  has  gambled  on 

his  vision  of  a  bilingual  unified  Canada  **i  have 
worked  to  make  this  a  party  where  the  use  of 
Ermch  would  not  be  booed  by  Progressive  Con¬ 
servatives/’  Mr.  Clark  emphasized  after  the  To- 
ronto  incident.  Most  polls  give  Mm  a  ai»M»  lead, 
although  short  of  the  majority  needed  for  nomina¬ 
tion  on  the  first  ballot 

With  equal  facility  in  French  and  Pngu«H  Mr. 
Mulroney,  who  heads  a  mining  company,  has 
stressed  his  Quebec  ties.  He  has  also  been  an  out¬ 
spoken  critic  of  the  Parti  QuO&ols,  the  separa¬ 
tist  party  of  Rend  Ldvesque  which  holds  provin¬ 
cial  power  while  playing  no  direct  role  at  tire  na¬ 
tional  levd.  Mr.  Mulroney  apparently  hopes  to  an- 
peal  to  Quebec  as  a  Quebecker  and  to  Conserva¬ 


tives  as  one  who  can  stand  up  to  the  Parti 
Qu£b6cois  and  the  menace  of  secession.  “Get  rid 
of  the  Parti  Qudbdcois  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  and  IH  negotiate  constitutional  peac* 
with  the  people  of  Quebec  just  like  that,”  Mr,  Mul¬ 
roney  has  said.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Utvesque  has 
made  some  relatively  nice  remarks  about  Mr. 
Clark.  That  might  indicate  support,  except  that  In 
Quebec  many  people  who  vote  enthusiatically  for 
Mr.  Ldvesque  and  his  separatists  in  provincial 
elections  nevertheless  support  Mr.  Trudeau  and 
his  federalists  nationally. 

The  third  candidate  in  most  polls  is  John 
Crosbie,  a  witty  53-year-old  Newfoundlander  and 
former  Finance  Minister,  who  speaks  only  in 
"highly  literate  English.  He  has  refrained  from  at- 
tacking  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Miilroney  in  hopes  of 
attracting  their  backers  after  an  Indecisive  first 
ballot  Mr.  Crosbie  has  aimed  his  barbs  at  Mr. 
Trudeau,  saying  of  the  Prime  Minister,  “It’s  bet- 
ter  to  be  sincere  in  one  language  than  to  be  a  twit 
in  two.”  However,  Mr.  Crosbie  lost-some  of  his 
composure  recently  when  Quebec  newsmen  kept 
asking  if  Canada  should  be  governed  by  someone 

who  could  not  speak-to  one-fifth  of  the  population. 

•  He  virtually  apologized  for  having  been  bora  at  a 
.  time  when  bilingual  education  was  not  the  rule.  “I 
respect  the  Quebec  people  and  I  respect  their  cul¬ 
ture,  '  he  said.  “I  know  their  history  and  their 
traditions  and  I  support  bilingualism.” 

End  of  an  Era? 

Recently,  both  front-runners  have  toned  down 
.  their  earlier  emphasis  on  French  as  essential: 

now  they  are  merely  saying  it  is  advantageous  or 

helpful.  Political  experts  view  the  shift  asanac- 
tempt  to  win  over  backers  of  trailing  monolingual 
candidates.  They  Include,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Crosbie,  John  Crombie,  a  former  Toronto  mayor 
wbo  says  he  is  the  most  progressive  candidate; 
Nell  Fraser,  a  former  civil  servant  fired  because 
of  his  opposition  to  the  metric  system:  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  John  Gamble,  a  right-winger, 
and  Michael  Wilson,  a  moderate,  and  Peter  Pock- 
lington,  a  flamboyant-millionaire  who  r’Karr^fTw 
unbridled  free  enterprise. 

The  Conservatives  presently  have  182  pariia- 

U  supporters  we  elected 
SSSi”!?**8  otber  •b®  Quebec  and  populous 
Liberals  took  51  of  the  89  fed¬ 
eral  seats  in  Parliament. 

Tbere  is  a  widespread  sense  that  the  Trudeau 
e?,  may  be  in  its  final  chapter.  In*  recent  Gallup 
poll,  the  Conservatives  led  the  liberals,  52  per¬ 
cent  to  27  percent,  with  the  New  Democrats  trail- 
fog  with  19  percent  and  other  parties,  2  percent. 
The  Prime  Minister  has  18  months  before  he  must 
can  an  election.  If  he  runs,  he  may  be  more  vul¬ 
nerable  than  ever;  If  not,  the  liberals  will  face  a 
wrenching  struggle  for  succession.  In  any  cose, 
the  cootendexs  vying  for  votes  and  attention  in  Ot- 

tawa  tills  week  are  very  much  aware  Mr. 
lYodeau  has  ben. wounded  and  thla  kxwwklage 


a  Special  Gait 


ByR.W.APPLEJr 


LONDON — For  starters,  there  Is  the  matter  of  pace.- 
A  'general  election  'campaign,  like  the  one  now 
under  waft  lasts  about  three  weds,  compared  with  two 
years  In  the.  United  States.  There.,  are  no  primaries  to 
botoei*with^e  selection  of  nominees  being  by 
local  pamraimmittees.  Less  democratic,  perhaps,  but  al¬ 
together  lesr  exhausting  and  perhaps  more  grown-up. 

Emhvthat  three  weeks,  not  every  day  is  used  for  ac-  ’ 
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a  ddy  off,  with  a  radio  or  television  broadcast  but  no 
major  speeches  or  pressing  of  the  flesh;  the  British  have 
never  felt  that  hyperactivity  in  their  politicians  proved 
-anything  about  the  capacity  to  govern.  Prime  Minister 
.  MargareL-Thatcher  will  probably  have  spent  no  more 
than  10  or  12  days  on  the  roadrplus  two  at  the  mrnomic 
summit  Conference  last  weekend  in  Williamsburg. 

Mrs.  -Thatcher  has  ho  particular  need  to  get  strenuous 
-what  with  the  lead  all  the  polls  indicate  for  the  Conserva¬ 
tives.  They  are  naming  at  between  43  and  47  percent  with 
.Labor  a  poor  second  at  no  more  than  32  percent  The  So¬ 
cial  Democratic  Alliance  is  trailing  at  22  to  23  percent  but 
appears  to  have  picked  up  strength  In  the  past  few  days, 

.  mostly  at  Labors i  expense. 

Party  leaders  draw  no  vast  crowds,  generally  ad¬ 
dressing  between  500  and  1,500  peo¬ 
ple  even  in  biff  dtles, and  as  few  as 
50  or  100  in  smaller  places.  There  are 
no  brass  bands,  balloons  or  bunting, 
although  the  Conservatives  hope  to. 
stage  anther  urirBritish  spectacular  - 
with  the  Prime!  Minister  at  Wembley 
Stadium,  the  shrine  of  British  soccer,  : 
on  the  Sunday  before  the  June  9  elec¬ 
tion.  If  there  is.  any.  excitement  in  a 
senior  politician's  stump  speech,  it  - 
usually  comes  from  the  politician's  - 
handling  of  hecklers,  who  are  rarely 
ejected  by  security  men./.  .  - 

There  are  hot,  in  fact,  many  se- 
curity  men  around.  David  Steel,  the 
Liberal  leader,  and  Michael  Foot,  the  - 
Labor  Party  leader^  travel  with  only  - 
three  unobtrusive  detectives  each,  • 
and  even  Mrs.  Thatcher  makes  due 
with  a  squad  of  five.  The  British  can- 


sider  the  United  States  Secret  Service,  with  its  bristling 
weaponry  and  its  conpaaled  radios,  both  comical  and 
sinister.  But  then  Britqm  has  notradition  of  people 
aim  at  politicians,  ■ 

Reporters  are  not  catered  to,  as  they  are  in  America. 
Thdse  traveling  with  the  party  leaders  must  provide  their 
own  transportation  unless  the  leader  is 'using  a  bus  and 
there- are  extra  places;  those  following  Mr.  Steel  had  to 
charter  their  own  plane  recently  to  get  from  Newcastle  to 
Somerset  overnight.  Because  the  country  is  compara¬ 
tively  compact;  the  campaigners  can  begin  the  day  in 
London  and  still  spend  most  of  it  touring  Scotland,  say,  or 
Cornwall  So  each  day  begins  with  a  Tendon  press  confer¬ 
ence  by  each  party.  Out  of  these  come  most  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  radio  and  television  coverage. 

That  coverage  matters  more  in  Britain  than  In  the 
United  States,  because  no  candidate  is  permitted  to  buy 
radio  or  television  commercials,  inatpnd.  each  party  is  al¬ 
lotted  a  small  number  of  “party  election  broadcasts,**  10 
minutes  long  and  free  of  charge;  the  ratio  this  year  is  five 
for  Labor,  five  for  the  Tories  and  four  for  the  Liberal-So¬ 
cial  Democratic  alliance.  Nor  do  the  parties  have  w*n»gh 
money  to  spend  lavishly  on  print  advertising. 

Mrs.  Thatcher,  Mr.  Foot,  Mr.  Steel  and  Roy  Jenkins, 
the  Social  Democrats’  leader,  nm-only  in  their  own  con¬ 
stituencies,  not  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  other  ministers  as  welL  Mrs.  Thatcher,  Mr.  Foot 
-  and  Mr.-Steel  need  not  worry  about 
re-election,  since  they  represent 
areas  where  their  parties  are  invul¬ 
nerable.  But  Mr.  Jenkins  and  some 
other  prominent  figures  cannot  spend 
too  much  time  barnstorming  the 
country,  because  they  have  close 
lights  at  home. 

■  Each  parliamentary  candidate, 
from  Mrs.  Thatcher  down  to  a  young 
Social  Democrat  in  a  hopeless  race, 
has  a  constituency  spending  limit  of 
about  $7,285.  The  Post  Office  delivers 
.  free  to  every  household  in  the  candi¬ 
date’s  election1  “address" 

—  In  reality,  a  printed  leaflet  —  set¬ 
ting  out  his  or  her  views  on  the  issues 
of  the  day.-  . 

byitm  There  is  hot  enough  money  for 

David  Steel  local  polling  or  advertising,  so  the 
candidate  must  carry  the  burden  of 
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Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  and  Labor  Party  leader  Michael  Foot  on  the  campaign  traU. 


the  campaign  directly,  speaking  at  street-corner  rallies 
and  knocking  on  doors  during  the  day,  appearing  at 
churches  and  social  clubs  in  the  evening. 

The  electorates  are  small —50,000  to  75,000  people  per 
constituency  —  and  longtime  members  of  parliament 

often  know  a  member  of  most  families  in  their  districts.  A 
“good  constituency  M.  P.t”  one  who  spends  every  week¬ 
end  in  the  district  and  who  solves  bureaucratic  and  other 
problems  for  his  constituents,  is  often  difficult  to  unseat, 
even  when  his  party  is  buried  in  a  landslide. 

Television  Changing  Attitudes 

Because  there  Is  no  one  office  for  which  everyone' 
votes,  because  of  the  relative  dearth  of  advertising  and 
because  of  the  tradition  of  detailed  mid  binding  party  plat¬ 
forms,  British -elections  tend  to  turn  more  on  issues  and 
less  on  personalities  than  those  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  changing,  however,  because  of  television,  and  this  elec¬ 
tion  may  be  the  most  image-dominated  in  years.  Mrs. 
Thatcher’s  reputation  as  a  warrior-queen  and  Mr.  Foot’s 
as  an  absent-minded  professor  seem  to  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  voters  this  year  than  their  respective  positions  on 


unemployment  and  miclaar  rffuftininment 

This  is  also  a_  campaign  of  unusually  abusive  lan¬ 
guage,  which  some  attribute  to  the  Americanization  of 
British  politics.  Perhaps  unnerved  by  Tory  suggestions 
that  he  was  a  closet  pacifist,  the  usually  gentle  Mr.  Foot 
launched  an  astonishingly  violent  attack  on  Lord  Hail- 
sham,  the  elderly  and  much-loved  Lord  Chancellor,  ac¬ 
cusing  him  of  having  been  unconcerned  in  1938  about  the 
threat  of  Nazism.  Then  Denis  Healey,  Labor's  deputy 
leader,  stunned  everyone  last  week  by  injecting  the  Falk¬ 
land  war  into  the  campaign  with  a  personal  attack  on 
Mrs.  Thatcher  as  a  “Prime  Minister  who  glories  in 
slaughter"  and  who  used  the  war  for  political  advantage. 
Even  the  Laborites  refused  to  endorse  that  kind  of  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Conservatives  have  been  unusually  rough,  too, 
especially  in  a  series  of  newspaper  ads  suggesting  that 
voters  would  sign  all  their  rights  away  if  they  marked 
their  ballots  with  an  “x"  for  the  Labor  candidate. 

But  even  if  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry  rules  have 
been  bent  a  little  and  the  role  of  tbs  image-merchants  has 
grown,  this  campaign  is  thoroughly  British  in  its  scale 
and  its  sobriety.  It  is,  in  other  words,  about  as  American 
as  a  garden  party. 


Green  Beret  Counterinsurgency  Forces  Will  Also  Quest  for  Hearts  and  Minds 


Trying  New  Tactics  in  Search 
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.  / .  Indications  that  the  Administration  intends  to  follow 
a  tougher  military  and  political  line  against  the  guerrillas 
in  El  Salvador  have  raised  the  prospect  of  greater  ure  of 
special  counterinsurgency  tactics.  The  Pentagon  last 
week  announced  It  would  he  sending  100  Green  Berets 
from  its  Special  Forces  to  train  the  Salvadoran  military 
and  that  counterinsurgency  would  be  emphasized. 

The  Americans  will  also  train  a  rapid  reaction  battal¬ 
ion  of  1,100  men  for  the  Salvadoran  army.  Three  such  bat¬ 
talions  already  exist,  but  their  effectiveness  has  been  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  guerrillas’  superb  intelligence  network.  With 
the  help  of  peasants,  they  are  able  to  receive  news  of  the 
army's  approach  in  time  to  fade  away. 

Washington. also  announced  that  four  Salvadoran 
light-infantry  units,  each  with  350  men,  would  be  trained 
in  Honduras.  They  will  be  taught  to  maneuver  and  fight 
with  a  minimum  of  heavy  weapons  to  improve  their 
chances  of  catching  up  with  the  guerrillas. 

However,  many  American  officers  with  experience  in 


..Gentqkl  America  feel  thatre*ulsr  troops  should  beaug-_ 
mented  by  small  but  hara-mtting  special  counterinsur¬ 
gency  units.  They  would  be  trained  to  attack  deep  inside 
territory  where  the  guerrillas  are  active,  using  new  com¬ 
munications  equipment,  sensors  and  advanced  weaponry:-' 
The  object  would  be  to  destroy  the  guerrillas*  command 
and  communications  structure  while  organizing  resist¬ 
ance  to  them. among  the  peasants. 

Training  these  units  and  Implementing  the  program 
will  not  be  easy,  a  senior  American  officer  conceded.  The 
new  Salvadoran  Defense  Minister,  Gen.  Carlos  Eugenio 
Vides  Casanova,  has  been  on  the  job  only  a  few  weeks. 
One  of  his  main  tasks  is  to  shake  up  his  own  command 
structure  so  that  the  new  tactics  can  be  used  effectively 
Also,  to  obtain  vital  cooperation  in  the  countryside,  the 
military  must  overcome  resentment  and  fear  engendered 
by  memories  of  thousands  of  dead  civilians  and  the  con¬ 
tinuing  killings  by  right-wing  death  squads. 

This  month,  the  army  plans  to  try  to  seize  the  Initia¬ 
tive  by  attacking  guerrilla  camps  in  the  rich  agricultural 
provinces  of  UsulutAn  and  San  Vicente  and  following  up 
with  civic  action  to  help  win  over  the  peasants.  At  the  mo¬ 


ment,  one  officer  pointed  out,  many  civilians  are  cHsilln- 
sioned  with  the  guerrillas  to  regions  they  have  held  for  a 
time.  The  guerrillas  customarily  burn  buses  and  trucks, 
destroy  coffee  and  cotton  crops  and  wreck  farm  machin¬ 
ery.  Salvadoran  and  American  officers  believe  they  can 
build  cm  such  civilian  resentment. 

Special  counterinsurgency  forces  require  extensive 
training  in  the  use  of  advanced  communications  and  elec¬ 
tronic  tracking  devices.  With  only  55  instructors  in  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  it  could  have  taken  years  to  train  effective  counter- 
..  insurgency  unlts^hutthe,100  Green  Berets  who  are  to  he 
added' in  Honduras  have  improved  the  outlook  for  rela¬ 
tively -early  results. -  However,  some  officers  believe  as 
many  as  500  advisers  are  needed. 

Let ’Em  Eat  Snake 

In  addition,  the  Salvadoran  officers  who  regularly  at¬ 
tend  the  United  States  armed  forces  schools  in  Panama 
are  exposed  to  a  curriculum  that  includes  classic  counter¬ 
insurgency  tactics  such  as  small-group  operations,  in¬ 
cluding  ambush;  long-range  patrols,  and  the  demolition 
and  sabotage  of  enemy  equipment.  The  schools  also  teach 
Individuals  and  small  groups  how  to  live  off  the  jungle  and 
to  know,  for  example,  which  snakes  are  edible  and  how 
they  should  be  cooked. 

But  to  be  effective,  American  officers  point  out,  these 
operations  should  be  accompanied  by  programs  to  im¬ 
prove  the  daily  life  and  increase  the  political  freedom  of 
civilians  caught  up  in  the  rebellion.  American  advisers 
emphasize  that  their  students  must  abide  by  the  Geneva 
Conventions  on  treatment  of  prisoners  and  must  respect 
human  rights  in  their  operations. 


These  instructions,  if  followed,  would  rule  out  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  Guatemalan  counterinsurgency 
forces,  which  have  scored  real  albeit  bloody  victories.. 
Left-wing  insurgents,  who  last  year  held  most  of  the 
Guatemalan  northwest,  have  been  dispersed.  Many  have 
fled  to  Mexico.  About  100,000  Guatemalans  armed  with 
machetes,  pistols  and  rifles  have  been  enlisted  in  a  dvil 
defense  fore  to  protect  villages  and  farms. 

Small  patrols  of  counterinsurgency  troops,  well 
trained  and  armed,  have  penetrated  guerrilla  lines  in  suc¬ 
cessful  but  brutal  operations.  Ciyilians  sp^e^dsf  syn^-, 
pathLring  with  the  guerrillas  have  been  shot  dirt  of  hand. 

-  Guatemalan  refugees  reaching  Mexico  report  that  whole., 
villages  have  been  wiped  out  and  women  and  children 
butchered.  The  Pentagon  and  the  Administration  clearly 
could  not  be  associated  with  such  tactics.  United  States 
officers  declare.  1 

Over  all,  the  history  of  counterinsurgency  has  been 
uneven.  The  British  used  the  methods  successfully  in  Ma¬ 
laya  against  the  Chinese  Communists  and  their  Malayan 
allies,  and  they  have  had  limited  successes  in  Northern 
Ireland.  In  Vietnam,  results  varied  from  place  to  place; 
successes  tended  to  evaporate  when  the  Americans  di¬ 
recting  counterinsurgency  operations  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

Success  to  El  Salvador  is  likely  to  hinge  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  advisers'  ability  to  overcome  longstanding  conserva¬ 
tism  and  inexperience  ixf  the  Salvadoran  military,  notably 
by  forcing  substantial  changes  in  the  command  structure 
—  no  easy  task.  But  to  the  present  stalemate,  counterin¬ 
surgency  forces,  once  trained,  may  be,  the  only  way  to 
achieve  solid  military  gains. 


Suddenly,  Little-Known  Rebels  Force  Grim  Choices  for  Peru 


By  EDWARD  SCHUMACHER 

LIMA,  Peru  —  The  butt  of  political  jokes  here  two 
years  ago  was  a  tiny  band  of  leftists  that  drove  around 
town  crammed  into  a  red  Volkswagen,  flipping  dynamite 
sticks  at  embassies  and  private  companies.  The  group, 
which  called  itself  Shining  Path,  made  more  noise  than 
damage. 

'  No  one  is  laughtoganymore.  Shining  Path  has  gone  on 
to  black  out  this  capital  twice  and  turn  parts  of  the  high 
Andes  into  a  virtual  war  zone.  It  has  assassinated  local  of¬ 
ficials,  massacred  villagers  ami  provoked  the  democratic 
Government  of  President  Fernando  BelaOnde  Terry  into 
calling  out  the  army  and  periodically  suspending  civil 
liberties,  as  he  did  last  week,  when  he  declared  a  60-day 
nationwide  state  of  emergency. 

For  all  their  impact,  little  is  known  about  the  guerril¬ 
las.  They  make  rare  statements  and  have  given  no  inter¬ 
views.  Amid  the  speculation,  one  thing  is  dear:  Shining 
Path  is  like  no  other  major  guerrilla  force  ever  seen  to 
Latin  America.  Its  actions  often  seem  so  irrational  that 
observers  here,  ranging  from Western  diplomats  to  Marx¬ 
ist  politicians,  describe  the  Path  as  being  like  the  Pol  Pot 
guerrlUas  in  Cambodia. 

.  _  Government  officials  and  Western  tfiplomats  put  the 
strength  of  the  guerrillas  at  between  1,000  and  2,000  with 
perhaps  an  equal  number  of  less  active  supporters.  They 
get  no  known  support  from  abroad,  and  do  not  appear  to 
seek. it.  In  a  pamphlet  issued  last  July,  the  guerrillas 
called  themselves  "a  new  type  of  Maxxist-Lenmist-Mao- 
ist  party.**  They  show  no  reverence  for  Fidel  Castro,  a 
paragon  for  most  Latin  revolutionaries,  and  among  the 
embassies  at  which  they  have  thrown  dynamite  are  the 
rh innse  and  Soviet  They  have  condemned  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  all  of  Peru's  many  Marxist  par- 
ties,  as  “revisionist." 

One  of  their  two  guiding  spirits  is  Juan  Carlos  Mari- 
dtegul,  a  Peruvian  leftist  writer  of  the  1830’s  whose  say¬ 
ings  are  still  widely  Cited  here.  It  Is  from,  his  principal 
work,  “Seven  Essays  of  the  Peruvian  Reality,"  that  the 
guerrillas  drew  their  name  as  the  “Shining  Path  to  revo¬ 
lution."  Their  aeamd  guide  is  the  Mao  Zedong  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Cultural  Revolution.  Captured  Shining  Path  guerril¬ 
las  Jailed  on  a  prison  Island  to  the  bay  here  hold  daily 
rtUieschanltog,  “Viva  Mao  and  the  Gang  of  Four." 

In  the  Stems,  a  sparse,  treeless  region  of  great  In¬ 
dian  poverty,  tike  Path  has  slaughtered  cattle,  stolen  food 
and  Mown  ^bridges  and  power  lines- not  tiie.usual  way 
to  win  support,  Ttaiy  have  told  peasants  to  raise  only  what 
food  they  can  eat,  and  have  tried  to  enforoe  a  ban  on  sell- 
tog  crops  so  she  diles. 

Their  strategy,  a>  explained  to  the  July  pamphlet,  is 
to  win  tha  countryside,  economically  strangle  the  tide*. 


and  then  take  them  over.  Violence  is  legitimate  politics. 
Their  fervor  scares  even  conventional  Marxists.  “Theirs 
is  a  dictatorial  logic,”  said  Javier  Diez  Canseco,  a  Con¬ 
gressman  and  unofficial  spokesman  for  the  Marxist  left. 

It  was  on  Mr.  Belatinde's  inauguration  day  to  1980, 
after  12  years  of  military  rule,  that  Shining  Path  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  going  underground  to  combat  the  Govern¬ 
ment  It  was  then  just  another  Marxist  splinter  group. 
The  Path  was  founded  to  the  1960’s  at  the  University  of 
Huamanga  to  Ayacucho,  a  department  capital  250  miles 
southeast  of  here  that  is  now  the  center  of  the  insurgency. 
The  university,  founded  several  years  earlier,  Introduced 
■the  leftist  revolutionary. ideas  that  were  sweeping  Latin 
campuses  to  an  isolated  region  that  still  largely  lacks 
electricity  and  has  no  paved  road  out.  It  is  questionable  to 
what,  extent  the  student  recruits,  ipast  of  them  drawn 
from  the  surrounding  countryside,  knew  how  to  deal  with 
the  new  Ideas.  “They  cite  disconnected  phrases  of  rheto¬ 
ric  like  automatons,"  said  one  political  scientist. 

Shining  Path  is  unusual  among  Latin  revolutionary 
movements  to  that  most  of  its  leaders  are  not  drawn  from 
parlor  society.  Many  are  from  the  lower  middle  class,  the 
bright  son  or  daughter  (many  of  the  guerrillas  are 
women)  sent  to  college  by  an  economically  struggling 
.  family.  Some  come  from  Lima,  where  they  were  unable 
to  get  into  the  highly  competitive  universities.  Many  of 
the  newer  recruits  are  ambitious  local  peasants  and  high 
school  students 

An  Economic  and  Racial  Appeal 

The  Path’s  ideological  leader  is  said  to  be  Abimael 
•  Guzmdn,  a  48-year-old  former  philosophy  professor  at  the 
university. 'Mr.  Guzmfin  is  reported  seen  to  different 
mountain  villages,  but  he  suffers  from  arthritis  and  a  bad 
case  of  psoriasis,  a  skin  disease  associated  with  nerves 
that  may  be  debilitating  him. 

Julio  Cfear  Mezzlch,  a  39-year-old  former  professor 
at  the  university,  is  said  to  be  emerging  as  the  military 
leader.  Mr.  Mezzich  is  an  exception  in  that  he  comes  from 
a wealthy  Lima  family,  but  he went  to  the  mountains  to  do 
social  work,  married  a  mountain  woman  and  learned 
Kechua,  the  Indian  tongue. 

part  of  the  Path’s  appeal  is  economic,  according  to 
Luis  Mlllonw,  a  former  anthropology  professor  at  Hua¬ 
manga  and  author  of  the  most  authoritative  study  an  the 
guerrillas.  Peru  is  suffering  a  severe  recession.  The  Sier¬ 
ras,  long  neglected  by  the  central  Government,  suffer 
even  more,  though  the  last  military  Government  disman¬ 
tled  large  hadendas  and  distributed  the  land. 

Another  part  of  the  guerrillas'  appeal  is  racial,  Mr. 
Mfflones  said.  The  highland  Indians,  descendants  of  the 
once  mighty  Incas,  still  hold  traces  of  resentment  toward 
the  white  Spanish  descendants  who,  with  increasing  diffi¬ 
cult,  run  tlto  country  from  Lima. 
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Government  soldier  on  patrol  to  Ayacucho,  Peru. 
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Dueling  for 
Dollars  Begins 
In  the  House 

So  far,  the  White  House  and  Con¬ 
gress  have  been  warring  over  the 
broad  outlines  of  a  spending  and  tax¬ 
ing  plan  for  1984.  Last  week,  the 
House  last  week  moved  the  battle 
onto  a  tougher  field— the  specifics. 

In  acting  on  the  first  of  13  appropri¬ 
ations  for  Government  operations  in 
the  fiscal  year  that  begins  Oct.  1,  the 
representatives  demonstrated  a  fine 
sensitivity  to  the  power  of  the  veto 
politics  President  Reagan  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  play,  and  to  their  own  pros¬ 
pects  at  the  polls.  Democrats  strug¬ 
gled  to  roll  back  cuts  in  programs  for 
the  needy  while  avoiding  the  big- 
spender  label  Republicans  have  so 
often  managed  to  pin  on  them.  Re¬ 
publicans  circled  warily  in  search  of 
tactics  to  hold  down  increases  with¬ 
out  making  themselves  and  their 
party  seem  heartless. 

In  the  case  of  the  $54.4  billion 
spaiding  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
several  independent  agencies  that 
passed  last  week,  the  outcome  was 
compromise.  Though  the  bill  is  $8.6 
billion  bigger  than  President  Reagan 
would  like,  costlier  provisions  were 
rejected  by  the  Democratic  leader¬ 
ship.  Representative  Trent  Lott  of 
Mississippi,  the  Republican  whip, 
called  the  measure  “not  primary 
veto  bait  at  this  point.” 

Such  gentlemanly  agreement 
seems  less  likely  chi  taxes.  As  Demo¬ 
crats  caucused  on  how  to  limit  the 
third  stage  of  the  tax  cut  promoted  by 
President  Reagan  in  1881,  Senator 
Bob  Dole,  the  Kansas  Republican 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  threatened  to  bottle  up  reve¬ 
nue  bills  if  House  and  Senate  confer¬ 
ees  meeting  this  week  set  overall 
spending  and  revenue  targets  that  in¬ 
clude  “huge  tax  increases”  or  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  July  cut  “The  re¬ 
sult,”  Mr.  Dole  said,  “may  be  no 
revenue  increase  at  all." 

That,  of  course,  is  what  President 
Reagan  would  prefer.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration's  economic  plan  calls  for 
recovery  to  lift  the  Federal  budget 
out  of  its  deficit  doldrums.  Last  week, 
there  was  again  evidence  that  recov¬ 
ery  is  here  and  again  questions  about 
its  strength.  The  Government's  index 
of  leading  indicators  rose  1.1  percent 
in  April,  for  the  10th  consecutive 
monthly  increase.  But  unemploy¬ 
ment  showed  only  marginal  improve¬ 
ment  in  May,  dropping  0.1  percent¬ 
age  point,  to  10  percent.  In  a  typical 
recovery,  the  size  of  the  labor  force 
rises  quickly  early  on;  there  has  been 
little  change. 

>t 

When  Uncle  Sam 
Gets  a  Lemon 

Critics  have  long  maintained  that 
too  .many  purveyors  of  military  gear 
are  more  concerned  with  megaprof¬ 
its  than  with  building  weapons  that 
work.  Last  week  the  Pentagon's  No.  2 
civilian  told  a  conference  of  defense 
contractors  that  tighter  quality  con¬ 
trols  could  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 


W.  Paul  Thayer 


ing  ships,  tanks  and  warplanes  a 
whopping  10  percent  to  30  percent. 

“Every  time  there  is  a  story  about 
hardware  that  doesn’t  make  the 
grade,”  said  W.  Paul  Thayer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  LTV  Corporation  until  last 
January,  when  he  was  sworn  in  as 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  “our 
credibility  is  eroded.”  Also  speaking 
from  experience,  Rear  Adm.  Frank 
C.  Collins  Jr.,  director  ol  quality  as¬ 
surance  for  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency,  the  sponsor  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  suggested  the  problem  is  wide¬ 
spread  because  United  States  manu¬ 
facturers  routinely  churn  out  slip¬ 
shod  goods  whether  the  product  is  cut 
to  military  specifications  or  destined 
for  civilian  shelves. 

The  conference,  called  Bottom 
Line  11,  was  held  at  a  time  when  Con¬ 
gress  has  in  its  sights  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  $94.1  billion  aims 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  and, 
presumably,  might  be  impressed  by 
flashes  of  Pentagon  concern  for  cost 
efficiency.  Soy  A.  Anderson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Lockheed  r  Corporation, 
one  of  many  executives  who  offered 
restrained  mea  culpas,  asserted  that 
some  boardroom  commanders  had 
been  shirking  their  duties.  The  mili¬ 
tary,  too,  shouldered  some  blame. 
Gen.  Paul  X.  Kelley,  the  nominee  for 
the  next  Commandant  of  the  Marine 


Corps,  said  that  “we  have  been  defi¬ 
cient  in  defining  what  our  require¬ 
ments  are.” 

Final  ‘No’  on 
Abscam  Appeals 

Four  former  members  of  Congress 
ran  out  of  places  to  take  their  Ab¬ 
scam  appeals  last  week.  Without 
comment,  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  consider  the  convictions  of  ex- Rep¬ 
resentatives  Raymond  F.  Lederer 
and  Michael  J.  Myers  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  John  M.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
and  Frank  Thompson  Jr.  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  defendants  —  among  the 
Justice  Department’s  19  catches  in 
its  controversial  political  corruption 
investigation  —  could  ask  the  Court 
to  reconsider,  but  it  almost  never  re¬ 
verses  itself  on  such  matters. 

The  convictions  of  the  seven,  who 
are  due  to  begin  serving  prison  terms 
this  month,  were  upheld  in  a  single 
opinion  last  fall  by  a  Federal  appeals 
court.  Mr.  Murphy  said  that  while  he 
was  “shaken”  by  the  High  Court's 
decision,  he  remained  “convinced 
that  God  and  justice  will  ultimately 
extricate  me  from  the  Abscam 
snakepiL”  In  their  separate  appeals, 
all  seven  defendants  argued  that  the 
Justice  Department's  tactics  — 
which  included  the  parading  of  well- 
rehearsed  bagmen  and  bogus  Arab 
sheiks  before  hidden  cameras  —  had 
been  outrageously  unfair  and  had  sin¬ 
gled  out  unsuspecting,  heretofore  in¬ 
corruptible  men. 

Appeals  by  three  other  former 
members  of  Congress  —  ex-Repre- 
sentatives  Richard  Kelly  of  Florida 
and  John  W.  Jenrette  of  Florida  and 
former  New  Jersey  Senator  Harrison 
A.  williams  Jr.  —  are  pending.  Mr. 
Kelly's  conviction  was  overturned  by 
a  Federal  trial  judge  but  was  rein¬ 
stated  last  month  by  an  appeals-court 
panel. 

F.B.I.  Liability 
For  Violence 

Many  civil  rights  workers  were 
convinced  during  the  1960’s  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
often  ignored  and  sometimes  even 
encouraged  violence  against  them. 

Last  week  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  a  . 
Federal  judge  found  that  in  one  case 
at  least,  such  fears  were  well  found¬ 
ed.  Judge  Richard  A.  Enslen  ruled 
that  the  F.B.I.  was  liable  for  the  se¬ 
vere  beating  that  Walter  Bergman,  a 
Freedom  Rider,  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Ku  Klux  Klan  members  in 
1961.  The  bureau  knew  through  an  in¬ 
former  when  and  where  Mr.  Berg¬ 
man  and  others  would  be  attacked  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Judge  Enslen 
said,  but  did  nothing  to  prevent  the 
assault  and  actually  encouraged  the 
informer  to  participate  in  it  to  protect 
his  cover.  Damages  in  the  case  are  to 
beset  at  a  separate  trial 
Mr.  Bergman,  now  83  years  old  and 
confined  to  a  wheelchair,  saw  signs  of 
progress  in  the  decision.  “We  have  a 
better  America  in  1983  than  we  had  in 
1961,”  he  said.  No  such  testaments 
were  forthcoming  from  the  plaintiffs 
in  a  similar  suit  against  the  F.B.I. 
The  week  before  the  Bergman  ruling, 
a  Federal  judge  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
found  that  the  bureau  was  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  1965  murder  of  Viola 
Liuzzo,  a  civil  rights  worker  from  De¬ 
troit  who  was  killed  on  an  Alabama 
road  by  a  bullet  fired  from  a  car  in 
which  four  Klansmen  rode. 

One  of  the  four  was  Gary  Thomas 
Rowe,  the  same  informer  involved  in 
the  Bergman  case,  and  Mrs.  Liuzzo 's 
children  contended  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  have  known  Mr.  Rowe 
had  a  penchant  for  violence,  and 
acted  to  prevent  the  shooting.  The 
Government  said  it  was  not  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  actions  of  someone  who 
was,  in  effect,  a  contractor. 

It  Still  Pays  to 
Live  in  Alaska 

A  legislative  deadline  for  scrap¬ 
ping  Alaska's  cash  “dividend”  pro¬ 
gram  came  and  went  last  week,  so 
the  state’s  450,000  residents  are  once 
again  in  line  for  a  share  of  the  black 
gold  that’s  been  pumped  up  from  the 
North  Slope  oil  fields. 

Last  year,  every  Alaskan  who  had 
lived  in  the  state  for  at  least  six 
months  got  nearly  $1,000,  using  up  al¬ 
most  $480  million  of  a  special  oil-tax 
fond;  this  year’s  per- bead  share  will 
be  nearer  $350.  Gov.  Bill  Sheffield, 
among  other  officials,  m wanted  to  do 
away  with  the  giveback  altogether, 
but  the  Legislature  balked.  Aside 
from  concerns  about  Washington  cut¬ 
ting  back  an  Federal  aid  or  limiting 
its  authority  to  tax  natural  resources, 
the  Governor  argued  chat  spending 
on  anything  other  than  such  essen¬ 
tials  as  roads  and  bridges  wasn't 
smart  at  a  time  of  dwindling  oil  reve¬ 
nues.  The  program’s  defenders,  in- 
.  eluding  Jay  S.  Hammond,  Governor 
Sheffield’s  predecessor  and  an  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  cash  payment  scheme, 
maintained  that  keeping  the  money 
would  only  lead  to  make-work  and  a 
fatter  bureaucracy. 


Michael  Wright, 
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After  Williamsburg,  President  Faces  Renewed  Budget  Battles 


Capitol  Hill  May  Be  a  Tougher  Summit 


President  Reagan  with  summit  leaders  after  he  delivered  joint  statement  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 


By  STEVEN  R.  WEISMAN 


WASHINGTON— Here  are  two  incidents  about 
President  Reagan's  performance  at  last  week¬ 
end’s  economic  summit. 

Story  A:  After  landing  in  Williamsburg,  Va., 
Friday  afternoon,  Mr.  Reagan  conferred  with 
aides  about  the  arrival  of  the  summit  leaders  the 
next  day.  The  aides  left  the  President  to  ding" 
alone  and  spend  the  evening  with  a  stack  of  brief- , 
ing  material.  The  next  morning,  he  was  asked  at 
breakfast  if  he  had  gotten  through  the  material. 

“Oh,  no,”  be  replied.  “I  put  them  aside  and 
spent  the  evening  with  Julie  Andrews.”  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan,  it  turned  out,  occupied  himself  on  the  eve  of 
the  summit  with  “The  Sound  of  Music”  on  televi¬ 
sion.  White  House  officials  explained  that  he  had 
not  seen  it  before. 

Story  B:  Before  going  to  his  first  dinner  with 
summit  participants,  Mr.  Reagan  found  his  advis¬ 
ers  divided  over  whether  to  press  for  a  statement 
of  solidarity  on  arms  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  suggested  the 


President  wait  and  see  if  a  consensus  emerged.  At 
dinner,  Mr.  Reagan  took  eight  pages  of  notes.  He 
informed  Mr.  Shultz  that  there  was  indeed  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  on  issuing  a  statement. 

The  next  morning  quibbles  were  raised.  White 
House  aides  feared  the  agreement  was  unravel¬ 
ing.  Turning  to  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Reagan  ap¬ 
pealed  for  unity.  A  security  statement,  he  argued, 
would  pressure  Moscow  to  negotiate  seriously  in 
■6enev^Tfideyesoftbewarid:wereanWiliiams- 
buig,  he  said  at  last.  His  plea  carried  the  day.  . 

Not  surprisingly,  the  WMte  House  felt  the  Presi¬ 
dent  deserved  high  marks  for  achieving  state¬ 
ments  at  Williamsburg  reflecting  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  views  in  both  the  security  and  economic 
areas.  More  interesting  in  terms  of  Mr.  Reagan 
himself,  though,  is  the  way  Story  A  and  Story  B  fit 
together.  They  seem  to  show  that  in  foreign  policy 
he  has  developed  the  same  comfortable  mixture 
of  instinct,  self-confidence  and  remarkable  indif¬ 
ference  to  detail  that  has  characterized  his  han¬ 
dling  or  domestic  issues. 

White  House  officials  say  that  Mr.  Reagan  pre¬ 
pared  for  Williamsburg  more  carefully  and  exten¬ 


sively  thg"  for  previous  summits.  But  they  agree 
that  it  was  bis  poise,  good  humor  and  simple  con¬ 
victions  scored  points.  All  last  weel^  they  sa- 

voredthe  favorable  notices  Mr.  Reaganaeemed 
to  be  getting,  especially  in  Europe.  They  were 
also  pondering  what  would  happen  tothe  glow  of 
Williamsburg  when  he  turned  Ws  attention  again 

to  the  messy  budget  battles  ahead.  _ 

Would  Mr.  Reagan's  geniality, 
continue  to  serve  him  at  home  as  be  and  bis  aides 
gird  tor  confrontations  on  Capitol  HBl?  Woul<}.1" 
be  able  to  keep  his  owft  camp  together,  even  if  it 
meant  fighting  spending  for  the  environment, 
housing  and  education?  Would  hesuc^dlnwo^ 
ing  back  the  disaffected  blue-collar  ctmstituents 

essential  to  a  credible  re-election  strategy? 

Beneath  the  surface,  the  international  eco- 
noHiif  gathering  actually  went  far  in  illustrating 
Mr.  Reagan’s  domestic  difficulties.  Treasury  Sec¬ 
retary  Donald  T.  Regan,  tor  example,  was  the 
main  defender  of  the  President's  projections  « 
high  budget  deficits  for  years  ahead.  At  meeting 
after  meeting,  Mr.  Regan  said  he  explained  that 
the  police*1  stalemate  on  Capitol  Hill  had  blocked 

action  to  bring  the  deficits  down. 

“We  a|m  explained  that  there  is  very  little 
linkage  between  deficits  and  interest  rates,  that 
the  evidenoe  simply  isn't  there,”  Mr.  Regan  told 
reporters.  He  acknowledged  that  his  listeners 
didn't  seem  impressed.  Perhaps  they  had  been  lis¬ 
tening  not  to  him  but  to  Martin  S.  Fddstein,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  who 
wrote  in  The  New  York  Times  last  week  that  the 
“basic  reason”  for  high  interest  rates  and  the 
overvalued  dollar  was  “the  prospect  of  large  fu¬ 
ture  budget  deficits.”  . 

By  all  accounts,  President  Reagan  had  received 

a  heavy  dose  of  criticism  for  American  deficits  at 
the  summit  sessions.  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  of 

~ _ _  imwlnn  rate 


High- Altitude  Airs 

Asked  if  be  or  other  summit  leaders  had 
changed  views  as  a  result  of  their  high-altitude  ex¬ 
changes,  Mr.  Reagan  said:  “Not  really.”  In  fact, 

aides  back  in  Washington  last  week  described  the 
president  and  his  top  advisers  as  being  confident, 

perhaps  even  cocky,  in  their  judgment  that  they 
could  best  the  Congress  in  upcoming  veto  battles. 
“He  really  has  no  choice  if  he's  going  to  be  conste^ 
tent,”  said  a  White  House  official,  commenting  on 
Mr.  Reagan's  plan  to  veto  spending  or  tax  meas¬ 
ures  that  exceed  his  limits.  “We  went  through 
confrontations  far  right  years  in  California,  and  it 
didn’t  hurt  him  a  Mil” 

House  and  Senate  conferees  meet  this  week  to 
reconcile  differences  between  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  budget  plans.  Neither  is  acceptable- to  Mr. 
Reagan.  Each  one  contains  more  tax  increases, 
more  nonmilitary  spending  and  less  military 
spending  than  he  would  like.  For  the  first  tune,  it 
looks  like  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  legislative  strata- 
"gists  will  be  genuinely  aloof  from  the  formal  set¬ 
ting  of  spending  ceilings  and  revenue  targets. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  Mr.  Reagan  {dans  to  take 
his  show  on  the  road  to  fund-raising  events  in 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Illinois  and  California. 
Some  Adnfinlsti-atiofc  official  had  predated  that 
he  would  emerge  from  the.  summit  cb|&tened 
about  his  economic  programs.  Uxm  the  spirit  of 
Williamsburg,  which  had  been  advertised  In  ad¬ 
vance  as  one  of  conciliation  and  consciousness- 
raising  among  the  allies,  is  being  interpreted  in 

the  White  House,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  a  vtndiCT- 

tioa  of  Mr.  Reagan's  uncompromising  approach 
on  budget  matters.  In  Ids  national  radio  address 
yesterday,  be  lauded  the  summit,  promising  to 
carry  forward  its  tone  in  dealing  with  Congress. 
But  his  strongest  language  by  far  came  in  the  reit¬ 
eration  of  bis  veto  threats.  “Let  there  be  no  mis¬ 
understanding,”  Mr.  Reagan  said.  “We  don't 
need  tax  increases,  we  need  spending  restraint.” 


Senate  Panel  Will  Try  Again  This  Week  to  Agree  on  School  Prayer 

‘Social  Issues’  Reheated 
To  Warm  Up  the  G.O.P. 


By  STEVEN  R.  ROBERTS 


WASHINGTON — Twice  recently  a  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  scheduled  sessions  to  draft  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  that  would  permit  organized 
prayer  in  public  schools.  Both  meetings  were  can¬ 
celed  when  the  White  House  and  Senator  Orrin  G. 
Hatch,  the  Utah  Republican  who  heads  the  panel, 
could  not  agree  on  a  proposal. 

The  divisions  among  supporters  of  legalized 
prayer  persist,  but  another  meeting  of  the  Senate 
panel  is  planned  for  Thursday,  fo  addition.  Senate 
leaders  have  promised  to  hold  a  floor  debate  on 
the  issue  of  legalized  abortion  this  month,  perhaps 
as  early  as  this  week. 

As  these  events  indicate,  the  “social  issues”  are 
emergingagain  on  Capitol  Hill. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  the  Reagan  Presiden¬ 
cy,  conservatives  unsuccessfully  fought  to  push 
their  agenda  of  moral  causes  through  Congress. 
Their  chances  for  success  seem  even  smaller 
now.  Nevertheless,  the  conservative  cadres  are 
determined  to  force  Congress  to  confront  these 
issues  once  again.  With  the  1984  elections  only  17 
months  away  the.-fWhite  House  is  happy  to  go 
along. 

From  President  Reagan’s  viewpoint,  advanc¬ 
ing  the  “social  issues’*  is  a  way  of  wooing  some 
key  voter  groups:  ethnic  Catholics  in  the  North, 
evangelical  Protestants  in  the  South  and  Hispanic 
people  in  the.  Southwest.  Representative  Tony 
Coelbo  of  California,  who  rims  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee,  assessed 
the  White  House  strategy  this  way:  “They’re 
trying  to  reidentify  with  their  1980  voters  and  get 
them  back  into  their  column  again.”  Senator  Low¬ 
ell  F.  Weicker  Jr.,  a  Connecticut  Republican, 
added:  “Reagan  obviously  feels  the  religious 
issue  is  one  of  his  strongest  wickets.  I  expect  to 
see  Ms  biggest  push  on  that — the  whole  element 
of  binding  government  and  religion.” 

As  part  of  his  drive  to  tap  religious  feelings  for 
his  political  cause,  the  President  has  also  en¬ 
dorsed  a  proposal  to  provide  tax  credits  for  par¬ 
ents  who  enroll  their  children  in  private  schools. 

The  measure  has  virtually  no  chance  of  becom¬ 
ing  law;  Mr.  Reagan's  position  thus  encourages 
the  widely  held  belief  that  he  seems  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  scoring  political  points  with  the  “social 


issues”  than  in  actually  passing  legislation.  Sel¬ 
dom  has  the  President  bent  arms  or  cashed  chits 
in  pursuit  of  votes  for  these  measures,  and  he  is 
expected  to  keep  Ms  efforts  on  a  rhetorical  plane. 

A  Republican  aide  in  the  Senate  noted,  “The  Ad¬ 
ministration  doesn’t  like  the  President  climbing 
on  wagons  as  they’re  going  over  the  cliff.” 

After  the  1980  elections,  advocates  of  the  “social 
issues’’’  proclaimed  that  a 
conservative  tide  was  zon¬ 
ing  over  the  country.  But 
their  ability  to  pass  legisla¬ 
tion  was  thwarted  for  sev¬ 
eral  *  reasons,  including 
fragmentation  in  their  own 
ranks. 

Compromise  is  the  es¬ 
sence  of  successful  law¬ 
making  on  Capitol  HOI,  but 
these  issues  engender  such 
strong  emotions  that  ac¬ 
commodation  becomes  vir¬ 
tually  impossible.  “These 
are  clearly  not  matters  on 
which  you  can  split  the*  dif¬ 
ference,”  said  a  Republi¬ 
can  staff  member.  “You’ve 
got  people  involved  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  absolute  legal  or  constitutional  or  moral 
rights.” 

-Moreover,  many  voters,  and  lawmakers,  who 
felt  comfortable  espousing  general  moral  princi¬ 
ples  turned  distinctly  uncomfortable  when  faced 
with  proposals  that  would  translate  those  princi¬ 
ples  into  bindfog  standards  of  behavior. 

“Americans  generally  don’t  like  intrusions  into* 
their  private  lives,”  noted  Representative  James 
M.  Shannon,  Democrat  of  Massachusetts,  a 
Catholic  who  has  been  attacked  by  church  offi¬ 
cials  in  recent  campaigns  because  of  his  pro- 
'  choice  stand  on  abortion.  “There’s  no  consensus 
when  you  run  into  the  details.” 

Passions  Aren’t  Burning 

A  third  factor  that  lessened  the  fervor  for  “so¬ 
cial  issues”  was  the  recession.  “I  don’t  see  a  lot  of 
burning  passion  on  these  issues,’?said  Represent- 
■  ative  Trent  Lott  of  Mississippi,  the  Republican 
Whip.  *  *The  economy  has  just  hem 
ing." 


Still,  these  issues  and  the  attendant  controver¬ 
sies  are  likely  to  recur  in  a  number  of  forms.  On 
school  prayer,  Senator  Hatch  backs  an  ameixt 
ment  that  would  permit  silent  devotion  and  allow 
religious  groups  to  use  public  school  facilities  for 
meetings.  As  a  Mormon,  the  Senator  is  sensitive 
to  the  problems  of  religious  minorities,  and  he 
does  not  want  pupils  to  be  embarrassed  by  public 
prayers.  He  also  does  not  like  the  idea  of  a  state- 
written  prayer,  and  he  believes  that  only  an 
amendment  sanctioning  silent  prayer  has  any 
chance  for  passage. 

But  the  Hatch  compromise  does  not  seem  to 
please  either  side.  The  White  House  and  its  more 
ardent  allies  continue  to  favor  an  amendment  that 
would  permit  public,  organized  prayer.  To  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  any  sort  of 
prayer  amounts  to  an  official  sanction  of  religion 
and  is  thus  unacceptable. 

In  another  attempt  at  compro¬ 
mise,  Senator  Hatch  has  spon¬ 
sored  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  wcHdd  simply  overturn  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  of  197*3  that 
legalized  abortion,  leaving  further 
legislation  to  the'  states  and  the 
Federal  Government.  This -pro¬ 
posal  has  also  drawn  fire  from  all 
camps. 

Many  opponents  of  abortion 
hold  out  tor  a  much  tougher  pro¬ 
posal  that  would  ban  the  proce¬ 
dure  outright  and  leave  no  room 
for  local  option.  Advocates  of  a 
woman’s  right  to  choose  abortion 
favor  the  status  quo  and.  reject 
any  further  restrictions. 

For  the  last  several  years,  Con¬ 
gress  has  adopted  a  -rider  tawmhng  the  use  of 
Medicaid  funds  to  finance  abortion. 

Representative  Henry  J.  Hyde,  the  mtnri*  Ri 
publican  who  sponsored  the  original  amendment, 
is  dow  pushing  another  bill  that  would  make  the 
ban  permanent.  A  similar  battle  b  brewing  over* 
proposal  to  ban  tiie  use  of  Federal  health  insur¬ 
ance  for  abortions.  * 

Meanwhfle,  advocates  erf  the  pro-choice  position 
on  abortion  are  looking  lor  a  new  cause  that  can 
keep  their  members  stirred  tip  and  their  trea* 
uries  fuIL  So  they  are  planning  a  fiili-scaie  drive  to 
repeal  the  Hyde  amendment  and  restore  Medic¬ 
aid  funding  for  abortions. 

For  now,  the  least  heated  of  the  “social  issues" 
is  school  basing. 

The  Senate  passed  a  Mil  last  year  that  would 
limit  a  court’s  right  to  order  touting  as  a  nthady 
for  segregation,  and  similar  legislation  could  pop 
up  again.  But  in  private,  the  overwhelming  deeire 
on  Capitol  SOU  is  for  busing  restrictions,  Uker  the 
rest  of  thesodalfosnaa,  to  simply  disappear. 
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Japan’s  Big  New  Test  in  256K  Chips  The 


By  STEVE  LOUR 


::  -  Kumamoto citv.  japan 

BORDERED  by  mejawte  Mils  and  mountains  that 
an  the  work  of  ydtewtfc rumblings  of  eons  past, 
this  verdant  platoon  the  southern  Japanese  island 
of  Kyushu  seems  a  portrait  of  benign  tranquillity.  Yet  it  is 
from  here  that  Japan  developed  and  built  what  has  be¬ 
come  the.  symbol  of  its  mighty  semiconductor  industry — 
the64Krai«iomaceessmemorychip. 

..It  Is  also  tfiepolnt  from  which  the  giants  of  Japan's  chip ' 
industry  will  be  bringing  forth  a  new  generation  of  com- 
pater  memories  —  and  entering  a  battle  mat  could  be  a 
■  decisive  one  In  the  war  with  American  chip  makers  for 
-technological  supremacy.  After  years  of  research,  the 
--  Japanese  are  how  beginning  to  ship  the  highly  touted  256K 
RAM,  a  computer  chip  with  fmir  times  the  memory  power 

of  the  84K  and  one  thatmany  believe  will,  soon  flourish 
intoa  UbUllon  business. 

But  all  the  Interest  and  worry  In  the  United  States  about 
Japan's  success  in  the  MK  parket— and  its  headstart  in 
the  256K  business — has  tended  to  obscure  other  facts  and 
trends  that  belie  the  notion  of  Japan  as  an  Indomitable 
..force  In  the  semiconductor  industry. 

'  “The  Japanese  have  not  yet  done  well  in  the  newer 
product  areas,"  said  John  J.  Lazio  Jr.,-. senior  technology 
analyst  at  Bambrecht  &  Quist,  a  San  Francisco  invest- . 
meat  hanking  firm.  “But  the  Japanese  take  one  product 
at  &  time  and  then  move  onto  the  next.  So  American  semi¬ 
conductor  companies  do  have  reason  to  be  concerned.”  • 

■  That  may  he.  But  for  now  the  Japanese  are  not  without 
‘  problems.  The  timing  of  the  shift  to  full-scale  256K  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  especially  tricky.  Japanese  companies  - 
such  as  NEC.  Hitachi  and  Fujitsu,  which  .have  poured 
large  sums  into  MK  manufacturing  operations,  have  not 
yet  recovered  those  investments.  What's  more,  although 
though  they  have  made  big  strides  in  large-scale  memo¬ 
ries,  foe'  Japanese  are  laggards  in  other  semiconductor 
products.  American  semiconductor  makers,  for  example, 
are:  well  ahead  In  logic  chips,  which  perform  arithmetic 
functions,  such  as  the  microprocessor. 

;  Accordingly,  Dataquest  Inc.,  a  California  market  re-  - 
iwarch  firm,  estimated  that  the  United  States  chip  indus¬ 
try  still  accounted,  for  about  43  percent  of  the  114.6.  billion ' 
global  semiconductor  market  last  year  while  Japanese 
companies  could  claim  34  percent  of  the  world  market 
and  only  10  percent  of  the  American  market. 

Moreover,  the .  semiconductor  industry  is  expected  to 
drift  increasingly  tqward  custom-designed  chips  and 
away  from  Japan’s  traditional  strength  of  mass-market 
high-volume  products.  By  1990,  some  analysts  predict 
that  custom  chips  will  represent  more  than  half  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  production,  compared  with  one-fourth  today. 
Making  custom  chips  requires  prowess  in  computer  soft¬ 
ware,  strong  marketing  efforts  and  dose  relations  with 
customers.  These  are  areas  in  which  American  Industry 
is  particularly  strong.  . 

Whether  the  Japanese  can  capture  the  evolving  2S6K 
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After  a  fast  start,  the 
Japanese  find  that  mass 
production  is  not  enough. 


market  remains  perhaps  the  biggest  question  marie.  But 
to  hear  it  in  Tokyo,  the  Japanese  have  already  won  the 
256K  battle. 1  ‘In  terms  of  production  efficiency,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  will  be  even  further  ahead  at  the  start  of  commercial 
friction  of  tfcq : 256Kt  jhan  .they  -were  ln  the  8CC,"  said 


id/.:; 

■J  ■  really  started.” 

I.  Silicon  Valley  executives  see  it  differently.  In  the  84K, 
they  explain,  the  Japanese  producers  essentially  packed 
more  memory  cells  on  a  design  similar  to  the  previous 
generation  drip,  the  1BK.  The  design  problem  in  the  256K, 
they  add,  will  be  more  difficult  and  efficient  manufactur¬ 
ing  will  present  new  challenges  as  well.  In  short,  the 
American  industry’s  lagging  position  In  the  64K  will  not 
necessarily  handicap  it  in  the  next  level  of  large-scale 
memory  chips. 

Japanese  semiconductor  officials  agree  with  much  of 
that  analysis  but  doubt  the  conclusion — namely,  that  Sili¬ 
con  Valley  will  prevail  In  the  256K.  ”1  think  we  will  do  well 
in  tills  next  generation  of  chips,  as  we  did  in  the  64K,”  said 
Masao  Suzuki,  president  of  the  NEC  Corporation's  Kvu- 
shu operations,  “and  fbr  much  the  same  reasons.” 

The  Japanese  certainly  took  the  64K  market  by  storm. 
They  won  the  lion’s  share  of  the  MK  market  thanks  to  su¬ 
perior  production  efficiency.  Their  chip  design  may  not 
have  been  a  work  of  art,  but  Japanese  chips  were  more 
reliable  and  manufactured  at  lower  cost  than  those  of 
their  American  rivals. 


The  timetable  for  profitability  an  the  MK,  most  ana¬ 
lysts  say,  is  as  follows:  This  year  Japanese  producers 
should  begin  making  money  on  the  basis  of  operating 
costs.  Sometime  next  year  they  should  break  even  on  a 
total  cost  basis  (includes  research  and  development 
spending  and  other  costs).  Then,  how  much  money  they 
make  on  the  64K  depends  on when  the 256K  replaces  It. 

The  operating  and  total-cost  break-even  points  ham- 
rally  vary  from  one  company  to  the  next  Hitachi  and 
NEC,  the  two  front-runners,  are  currently  making  pretax 
operating  profits  of  about  10  percent  on  their.  MK  busi¬ 
ness,  estimates  Darrel  E.  Whitten,  an  analyst  for  Bache 
Halsey  Stuart  Shields  Ltd.  in  Japan.  On  the  other  band, 
the  OKI  Electric  Industry  Company  had  its  MK  produc¬ 
tion  brought  to  a  virtual  halt  by  a  fire  late  last  year  that 
closed  operations  at  its  Miyazaki  plant  for  about  three 
months. 


Economy 


In  Kyushu,  the  NEC  Corporation.  Japan’s  largest  semi¬ 
conductor  maker,  has  three  plants  thatare  the  source  Of 
65  percent  of  the  company's  worldwide  production  of  inte¬ 
grated  circuits.  That  included  about  80  percent  of  the  64K 
RAM’s,  capable  of  storing  more  than  64,000  bits  of  data. 
The  Japanese  bold  about  70  percent  of  the  global  market 
forMKrams. 

The  market  for  the  commodity-type  memory  chips  that 
the  Japanese  concerns  make  so  proficiently  will  remain 
sizable  fbr  the  foreseeable  future.  Yet  (he  Japanese  strat¬ 
egy  of  concentrating  on  one  product  —  building  up  ca¬ 
pacity  and  driving  down  prices  to  gain  a  large  share  of  a 
particular  market  before  moving  on  —  leaves  it  weak  In 
many  segments  of  the  semiconductor  business. 

This  has  given  American  companies  opportunities, 
even  in  Japan.  For  example,  Intel’s  sales  in  Japan  in-.  - 
creased  60  percent  last  year,  to  an  estimated  980  million, 
largely  on  the  strength  of  its  EPROM  (erasable  program¬ 
mable  read-only  memory).  These  devices  allow  the  user 
to  write  programming  into  the  drip  as  though  it  were  a  1 
piece  of  paper.  “In  the  high-density  EPROM  market,  we 
are  clearly  the  leaders,"  said  TakMro  Kamo,  President  of 
Intel  Japan  Ltd. 

But  there  have  been  a  flurry  of  recent  entries  in  the 
EPROM  market  by  Japanese  companies.  "We’re  con¬ 
cerned  that  EPROM  may  be  the  next  product  the  Japa¬ 
nese  are  targeting,’’  said  William  V.  Rapp,  commercial 
counselor  of  the  American  Embassy  In  Tokyo. 

In  the  view  of  some  analysts,  that  concern  is  justified. 
“The  EPROM  is  where  the  Japanese  thrust  is  now,”  said 
Mr.  Lazio  of  Hambrecht  &  .Quist.  Mr.  Lazio,  who  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  Japanese  semiconductor  Industry,  explains 
that  Japan  has  only  recently  become  amajorplayer  in  the 
equipment  markets  in  which  EPROM’s  are  widely  used, 
such  as  personal  computers,  word  processors  and  video 
-games:  Yet  now,  with  the  domestic  demand  growing  rap- 
pIH  NEC-andBBttuhjshhua  xnovingqg-  ji 

r-eveh  bfefore  it  has  .  tjgrSfiSiydYfotl»flpM  of  EPROM’s,  which  are  more  diffl-  . 

. .  .  cult  to  design  and  manufacture  than  dynamic  RAM’s. 

In  the  move  firom  the  64K  to  the  256K  drip,  timing  win 
be  all  for  the  Japanese  companies  since  the  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  Integrated  circuit  win  make  the  smaller  one  obso¬ 
lete. 


Commercial  production  of  the  258K  is  expected  to  begin 
early  next  year.  But  at  present,  analysts  say  that  genuine 
mass  production,  with  the  big  companies  producing  a  few 
hundred  thousand  chips  a  month,  will  not  begin  until  early 
1985.  “The  Japanese  should  still  have  a  long  window  yet  in 
the  64K,”  said  Thomas. R.  Zengage,  senior  consultant  at 
IBI  Inc.,  a  Tokyo  research  firm.  “And  that  will  enable 

them  to  get  back  the  money  they  put  into  the  64K.” 

In  the  coming  battle  for  market  share,  as  in  the  past, 
the  Japanese  companies  will  rely  on  production  efficiency 
and  quality  as  their  principal  weapons.  One  big  edge 
Japanese  producers  have  bad  over  their  American  rivals 
in  64K  production,  enabling  them  to  make  fewer  defective 
drips  at  lower  cost,  is  chat  their  plants  have  fewer  people. 

There  an  two  main  reasons  for  the  higher  level  of  auto¬ 
mation  in  Japan.  First,  the  Japanese  industry  did  not 
choose  to  produce  offshore  in  cheap  labor  nations  to  the 
extent  that  many  American  companies  did.  Accordingly, 

•  with  relatively  high-cost  labor  at  home,  the  economic  in¬ 
centive  to  automate  was  greater  in  Japan.  Second,  be¬ 
cause  the  Japanese  decided  to  focus  on  a  few  products  and 
make  vast  numbers  of  them,  automation  was  made  easier 
due  to  the  uniformity  of  the  operation. 

The  result  is  that  the  Japanese  faculties  have  fewer 
bodies  stirring  up  dust,  which  means  fewer  defective 
chips.  NEC  and  Hitachi  are  considered  the  best  at  elimi¬ 
nating  defects. 

In  Kumamoto  City,  Mr.  Suzuki,  the  head  of  NEC’s  Kyu¬ 
shu  operations,  explained  something  about  how  such  re¬ 
sults  are  achieved.  Automation  Is  a  key  part.  From  1970  to 
1981,  NEC’s  payroll  in  Kyushu  increased  to  2,900  from 
1,500  while  its  semiconductor  production  multiplied  twen¬ 
tyfold.  "The  reason  for  that  is  our  high  level  of  automa¬ 
tion,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Suzuki,  a  59-year-old  engineer-turned-manager, 
guides  a  visitor  through  the  facility  to  illustrate  his  point. 
In  his  view,  management  is  a  continuing  effort  to  tafce 
people  out  of  the  production  process  wherever  possible. 
That  even  includes  the  loading  area,  where  trucks  bring  in 
supplies  and  cart  away  finished  goods.  Now,  that  area  is 
automated  and  computer-controlled,  with  Uttle  trays  on 
chain  belts  carrying  things  away.  Last  year,  22  people 
worked  on  all  three  shifts  in  the  loading  area.  Today, 

thawlre  tn  ppjy  0  a  to  niwH. 


As  a  manager,  Mr.  Suzuki  says  that  simplifying  the 
tasks  that  the  workers  perform  is  extremely  important  in 
keeping  reject  rates  down  at  NEC,  by  minimizing  the 
chance  of  worker  error.  The  attitude  of  Japanese  work¬ 
ers,  he  adds,  helps  in  this  regard. 

Still,  much  of  what  has  happened  at  the  plant  seems  to 
be  a  gradual  process  of  streamlining  and  simplifying 
tasks  until  a  machine  can  do  them,  and  then  bringing  in 
the  machine. 

Once  the  manufacturing  process  is  sufficiency  automat¬ 
ed,  it  can  be  exported  to  overseas  operations.  In  the  face 
of  trade  tensions  centered  on  Japanese  exports,  the  semi- 
conductor  companies  have  moved  much  more  quickly 


The  Japanese  strategy 
of  concentrating  on 
one  product  leaves  it 
weak  in  many  of  the 
semiconductor  areas. 


than  their  peers  in  autos  and  steel  in  setting  up  plants 
abroad. 

"We  have  to  produce  overseas,’’  said  Tomihlro  Matsu- 
mtira,  the  NEC  director  in  charge  of  semiconductor 
operations.  “We  have  no  choice.”  At  present,  the  Kyushu 
operation  ships  four  million  chips  a  month  to  its  foreign 
subsidiaries  —  it  will  soon  be  setting  one  up  In  Roseville, 
Calif.,  —  for  assembly  after  the  crucial  clean  room  steps 
are  completed. 

“At  first,  we  will  send  chips  from  Kyushu  to  Roseville,” 
.Mr.  Suzuki  said.  “But  later,  all  the  functions  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  California.” 


THE  CHIP:  A  MATTER  OF  NATIONAL  SECURITY? 


Should  the  Government  step  in  to  help  the  United 
States  semiconductor  industry  compete  against 
the  Japanese,  who  receive  some  help  from  their 
Government?  Many  proposals  have  been  made  for 
this,  but  so  far  little  action  has  been  taken. 

In  what  may  beitie  most  recent  idea,  the  Defense 
Department  is  considering  setting  up  a  research 
project  to  develop  advanced  memory  chips,  if  the 
effort  were  undertaken,  according  to  sources  close 
to  the  Defense  Department,  it  might  attempt  to 
leapfrog  the  coming  generation  of  memory  chips, 
the  256£  RAM,  and  probably  even  the  one  after 
that— -the  million  bit  RAM,  and  aim  at  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  4  million  bit  RAM. 

The  Defense  Department  already  has  under  way 
a  big  program  to  develop  high-speed  electronic 
circuits,  primarily  for  military  use,  and  it  recently 
announced  an  increase  in  funding  to  develop  ad¬ 
vanced  computer  systems,  partly  iri  an  effort  to 
counter  Japan’s  so-called  Fifth  Generation  project, 
which  aims  to  develop  high-speed  computers- with 
artificial  intelligence. 

Defense  has  typically  ignored  memory  develop¬ 
ment,  however,  because  memory  chips  have  been 
considered  a  standard  commercial  product  with  no 
special  military  significance.  But  if  loss  of  the  mem¬ 
ory  market  to  the  Japanese  weakens  the  American 
semiconductor  industry  in  general,  then  memory 
development  could  be  considered  a  national  se¬ 
curity  goal. 

The  Defense  Department  has  held  discussions 
with  the  Semiconductor  Research  Corporation,  a 
group  set  up  by  semiconductor  companies  to  fi¬ 
nance  joint  research,  about  a  memory  project.  It 
has  also  discussed  possibly  joining  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  according  to  sources  in  the  industry  and  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  Government  officials  were 
talking  about  restricting  RAM  imports  on  national 


security  grounds,  but  officials  say  that  idea  has 
been  dropped  for  now.  Also  a  year  ago,  the  Justice 
Department  began  an  investigation  Into  possible 
price-fixing  on  64K  RAM’s  by  Japanese  compa¬ 
nies.  The  investigation  is  said  to  be  continuing  al¬ 
though  nothing  has  been  heard  from  the  Justice 
Department  since  then. 

Some  other  efforts  are  under  way  on  the  trade 
front,  but  the  progress  has  been  slow  and  infuriat¬ 
ing  to  some  semiconductor  industry  executives, 
who  think  the  Government  should  take  more  action 
to  open  up  Japan's  market  to  United  States  prod¬ 
ucts. 

A  meeting  of  trade  officials  to  discuss  high  tech¬ 
nology  will  be  held  in  Hawaii  later  this  month.  But 
discussions  are  likely  to  focus  more  on  setting  up  a 
data  gathering  system  to  be  able  to  monitor  trade 
volumes  and  production  costs  to  better  determine 
whether  either  eide  is  engaging  in  unfair  practices^ 
rather  than  on  taking  specific  steps  to  increase  - 
American  exports  to ‘Japan  or  limit  Japanesechip 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

To  some  semiconductor  industry  executives, 
that  Is  hot  enough.  Nine  days  ago,  the  organization 
authorized  its  lawyers  to  draw  up  a  complaint  to  the 
Government  charging  Japan  with  keeping  its  mar¬ 
ket  closed  to  foreign  chips  and  asking  for  redress. 
The  association  will  wait  until  after  the  Hawaii 
meeting  to  decide  whether  to  actually  submit  foe 
petition  to  the  Government. 

.  Said  W.  J.  Sanders  3d,  chairman  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive  of  Advanced  Micro  Devices:  “in  my  view  foe 
U.S.  government  Is  not  going  to  get  tough  with  the 
Japanese  in  the  present  Administration.  The  sup¬ 
port  the  Administration  has  in  the  high-tech  sector 
is  going  to  wither  and  die  and  we're  going  to  find  a 
new  champion." 

Andrew  Pollack 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


.  Rosy  statistics  underscored  an 
economy  growing  more  vigorous.  The 
index  of  leading  economic  indicators, 
designed  to  foretell  economic  activity, 
rose  a  substantial  1.1  percent  in  April 
—  the  10th  consecutive  monthly  in- 
.  crease.  Economists  hailed  the  rise. 
-  "The  April  leading  indicators  confirm 
a  solid  recovery  that  will  continue 
through  1983,"  said  Jerry  J.  Jasinow- 
sld,  chief  economist  for-foe  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  • 

/  There  was  more  good  news.  Unem¬ 
ployment  for  the  nation’s  civilians 
edged  down  to  30.1  percent  in  May — 
the  third  consecutive  monthly  decline. 
According  to  the  Government,  some 
99,000  people  found  jobs  in  an  improv¬ 
ing  labor  market.  May's  jobless  rate 
was  just  one-tenth  of  a  percentage 

point  below  the  April  level  but  was  the 

best  monthly  showing  since  a  9.9  per¬ 
cent  rinemptoyoient  rate  last  August. 
By  December,  joblessness  had 
reached  10  S  percent  and  more  than  12 

mfllka  people  were  out  of  work. 

The  notion VUnproving  Job  market 
may  have  helped  loosen  consumer 
purse  strings.  Major  retail  chains  re- 
patted  stronger  sales  tn  May,  continu¬ 
ing  a  trend  that  began  in  January.  K 
Mart  sales  gained  10.3  percent, 
Sean’s  sales  were  up  6.3  percent  and 
Dayton  Hudson's  up  a  whopping  24 
percent. 

At  the  factory,' business  also  has  im- 


Unemployment 


proved.  New  orders  in  April  gained  a 
healthy  2.1  percent.  The  Commerce 
Department's  chief  economist,  Rob¬ 
ert  Ortner,  said  the  rise  indicated  con¬ 
tinuing  industrial  strength  and  more 
jobs  ahead 

Car  sales  picked  up  as  well.  lathe 
last  10  days  of  May,  the  five  major  do¬ 
mestic  manufacturers  —  General 
Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler,  American 
Motors  and  Volkswagen  —  reported 
that  sales  were  up  13.4  percent  from  a 
year  ago.  For  the  entire  month,  sales 
were  up  73  percent.  And  the  industry 

last  week  took  steps  to  spur  Its  recov¬ 


ery  even  further,  as  G.M.  and  Ford 
announced  new  incentives  for  sznall- 
car.  buyers. 

As  ■  the  economic  mmwnfr  talks 
ended  at  Williamsburg,  leaders  of  the 
industrial  democracies  agreed  to 
greater  “convergence”  on  economic 
pedicles  and  more  consultations.  They 
also,  called  for  an  attack  on  trade  bar¬ 
riers  and  moves  to  continue  lowering 
inflation  and  interest  rates.  But,  as  is 
common  at  such  gatherings,  the  par¬ 
ticipants  did  not  outline  specific  meas¬ 
ures  they  would  take  to  achieve  their 
goals.  On  monetary  reform,  the  lead¬ 
ers  endorsed  the  possibility  of  holding 
an  international  conference  “in  due 
course.”  This  was  a  victory  tor  the 
French,  who  want  to  abandon  today’s 
floating  rate  system  for  the  fixed 
rates  of  yesteryear. 

• 

One  worry  that  the  summit  leaders 
could  almost  ignore  this  year  was  oD 
.prices,  which  are  stabilizing.  And  sev¬ 
eral  economists  said  they  believed  the 

OPEC  agreement  would  hold  for  at 
least  a  year.  The  Organization  of  Pe¬ 
troleum  Exporting  Countries  cot 
prices  By  85  a  barrel,  to  S29, 10  weeks 
ago.  Further  cuts  and  even  a  plum¬ 
meting  of  the  price  were  expected  tn 
some  quarters.  Iraq  and  Iran,  how¬ 
ever,  were  said  to  be  breaking  the  car- 
tol  rules  and  discounting. 

At  home,  a  four-week  surge  in  the 


,  money  supply  created  fears  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  would  become  more 
restrictive,  forcing  interest  rates  up 
and  thwarting  the  recovery.  But  when 
the  Fed  released  its  figures  for  the  lat¬ 
est  reporting  week,  ended  Wednes¬ 
day,  they  showed  a  $400  million  drop. 
Preston  Martin,  the  Fed's  vice  chair¬ 
man,  said  that  the  central  bank's 
policy  was  to  try  to  “accommodate” 
the  current  recovery  without  creating 
a  new  round  of  inflation. 

The  stock  market  seemed  divided 
between  optimism  overall  the  signs  of 
recovery  and  wariness  over  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  interest  rates.  At  week’s  end, 
the  Dow  Jones  industrial  average 
dosed  at  1,213.04,  down  3.10  points  on 
foe  week.  Anto  stocks  were  strong  Fri¬ 
day  after  the  Improved  sales  reports. 

Management  Maneuvers:  Warner 
Communications  restructured  its 
troubled  Atari  subsidiary.  The  home 
video  game  and  home  computer  divi¬ 
sions  were  combined.  Raymond  Kas- 
sar,  the  unit’s  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive,  retains  his  post  but  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  less  responsibility. 
Warner’s  chairman,  Steven  Ross,  said 
the  company  expects  to  report  a  sec¬ 
ond-quarter  loss  larger  than  the  first- 
quarter  deficit  of  $1&9  minimi.  Rea¬ 
son:  Atari’s  problems  In  foe.  hotly 
competitive  video  games  market. 

Dame!  F.  Cuff 
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MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  JUNE  3, 1983 

(Consolidated) 
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84.0 

20.0 
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ATT -  4,765,100  65  - 
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Phil  Mr -  3,455,800  57  -  2% 

IBM -  3,090,200  114  +  1 
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Cbfys  -  2,728,000  27%  +  1% 

DiamS - 2^72,900  21%  -  2 

Exxon -  2,496,200  33%  -  % 

G  Mol - 2,488,100  68%  +  2% 
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3.10 
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0.51 
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0.81 
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Kmart _ .... 

2^07,300  31% 

-  % 
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2,037,500  43% 

+  2% 

Company 

Sahn 

Last 

Net  Cling 
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+  1 

Dunlop _ 

3,538,100  1  3/16 

-11/16 

1,615,300 

1,451,900 

4% 

3 

-  %■ 
-  % 

MARKET  DIARY 

Last 

Week 

Prev. 

Week 

Cyprus _ 
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t914 
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41 M 

+  Itt 

ImpCh  .... - 
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7% 

- 
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8% 
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1% 

+  Vi 
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5 
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2% 
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VOLUME 

(4  P.M  Nm  Vo*  CinaO 

Lsut 

Week 

Year 
To  Date 

Haber _ 

493,200 

17% 

+  .  ft 

Total  Salat - -  321,238,930  9,378,387,119 

Same  Par.  1982  „  183,440,630  5£57,273£37 


WEEK'S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Net 

High  Low  Last  Change 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Mdust  .WMN.  110.8  108.3  110.4  -1-0.18 

Tramp _ 89.8  88.2  B0.B  +0.02 

UtSs _ _ 47.4  .47.0  47.1  -0.58 

Finance - 102 3.  101.1  101 A  -0.81 

Compoatfe-  96.3  93.5  08.1  -0.10 
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Advances - ... _ . 

Deefines  - 

Total  tames - - 
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New  Lows - , — 


Last 

week 

413 

389 

915 

171 

4 


Prev. 

Week 

583 

253 

920 

237 

7 


•Lest 

Week 


Year 
To  Date 


VOLUME 

(4  P.M.  New  York  Close) 

Total  Sales ——  42,138*85  985,023,590 

Sant#  Par.  1962.  13A32£45  45M«£25 


BROADWAY  80 


|  WARMING _ The  Mimetry  of  Health  has  determined  that  smoking  is  harmful  to  health] 
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What  Price  a  Zimmerman? 


Isidore  Zimmerman  hasn't  had  much  of  a  life. 
He  grew  up  a  delinquent,  was  convicted  of  killing  a 
cop,  barely  escaped  electrocution,  waited  24  years  in 
prison  to  have  his  conviction  overturned  and  20  more 
years  for  compensation.  Yet  it  has  been  his  fate  to 
dramatize  two  of  the  great  social  issues  of  his  time. 
For  two  decades,  he’s  been  a  walking  advertisement 
against  the  death  penalty.  And  now,  at  age  66,  he  em¬ 
bodies  an  even  more  difficult  issue:  how  much  is  a 
life  worth? 

A  judge  decided  last  week  that  Mr.  Zimmer¬ 
man's  destroyed  life  was  worth  $1  million  —  cover¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  liberty,  earnings,  civil  rights  and 
reputation,  plus  mental  anguish  and  legal  and  medi¬ 
cal  expenses.  But  Judge  Modugno  of  New  York’s 
Court  of  Claims  didn’t  itemize  his  calculations  or 
point  to  any  formula  for  making  them.  So  we  are  all 
free  to  second-guess,  with  no  real  help  from  law  or 
philosophy:  neither  has  truly  confronted  the  mone¬ 
tary  worth  of  flesh  and  blood  and  soul. 


Like  Mr.  Zimmerman's  judge,  we  can  take  note 
of  certain  economic  facts.  Suppose  a  man  of  Mr.  Z.’s 
modest  income  potential  had  chosen  in  1938  to  live  in 
prison-like  penury  and  had  salted  away  $4,000  a 
year.  At  3  percent  interest  for  24  years,  he’d  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  $142,000.  If  he  then  invested  this  nest  egg 
at  rising  interest  rates,  he’d  now  have  $660,000. 

By  coincidence  or  not,  that’s  just  about  what 
Mr.  Zimmerman  may  keep  of  his  million,  after  legal 
fees  and  expenses.  Our  calculation,  of  course,  allows 
nothing  for  pain  and  suffering.  But  $660,000,  however 
determined,  can  be  invested  in  an  annuity  for,  say, 
14  years,  and  let  Mr.  Z.  live  appreciably  better  than 
most  retired  persons,  at  about  $B5,000  a  year. 

Fair  or  unfair?  It's  a  damnably  hard  question, 
for  at  least  two  reasons. 

One  is  the  truism  that  life  is  priceless.  Because 
we  feel  that  no  sum  can  fairly  recompense  wrongful 
death  or  injury,  physical  or  spiritual,  society  shrinks 


from  calculating  any  sum.  Judges  and  juries  do  de¬ 
cide,  case  by  case,  the  worth  of  a  negligently  lost 
limb  or  life,  but  they  are  struggling  with  subjective 
values  and  often  grave  prejudices  for  or  against  the 
liable  parties.  After  gauging  potential  earnings  or 
pensions,  how  should  they  appraise  a  shattered  ca¬ 
reer,  or  love  affair? 

The  other  obstacle  is  the  idea  of  equality.  Be¬ 
cause  we  endow  all  persons  with  equal  political 
rights  and  presume  them  to  have  equally  infinite  op¬ 
portunity,  we  ghriwic  from  deciding  the  unequal 
worth  of  any  of  them.  Who  dares  codify  the  undemo¬ 
cratic  notion  that  a  baseball  pitcher's  arm  is 
"worth"  more  than  a  doorman’s  legs?  Or  that  the 
orphaned  child  of  a  wronged  industrialist  is  owed 
more  than  a  messenger’s? 

Even  those  hard  questions  don’t  exhaust  the 
subject.  What  of  the  unspoken  appraisals  in  random 
law?  We  spend  millions  for  artificial  kidneys  to  pro¬ 
long  some  lives  —  yet  fear  to  raise  the  price  of  cars 
for  safety  features  that  would  save  others. 

Or  consider,  with  William  Ruckelshaus,  the 
once  and  present  head  of  the  Environmental  Protec-' 
tion  Agency,  what  value  to  give  to  health  risks  whose 
avoidance  would,  raise  the  costs  of  chemicals:  “If 
anyone  who  produces  a  chemical  is  required  to  pay 
for  unintended  health  damages,  society  could  decide 
to  stop  producing  that  chemical  or  society  could  de¬ 
velop  some  kind  of  national  health  insurance  pro¬ 
gram.  These  are  not  the  only  alternatives,  but  they 
certainly  are  possible  ones." 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  favors  a  commission  of  people 
of  all  kinds  (“including  poets,  historians")  to  find 
“some  universal  way"  to  measure  health  hazards 
and  what  society  should  pay  to  reduce  them. 

Izzy  Zimmerman,  who  mice  ate  his  “last  meal" 
in  Sing  Sing,  has  former  Governor  Lehman  to  thank 
for  living  to  be  “disappointed"  by  his  $1  million  last 
week.  The  rest  of  us  can  thank  him  for  living  out  the 
bluntest  of  questions  —  disappointed  though  we’re 
bound  to  be  by  our  best  answers. 


Trial  by  (White)  Jury 


„Must  a  judge  sit  by  .silent  while  a  prosecutor 
does  everything  he  can  to  keep  blacks  from  serving 
on  a  jury?  Yes,  as  the  law  now  stands  in  most  states. 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1965  that  a  prosecutor 
may  use  peremptory  challenges  to  strike  every  pro¬ 
spective  black  juror  from  a  case  without  being  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  a  nonracial  reason. 

Last  week,  dealing  with  a  case  from  New  York, 
the  Court  refused  to  re-examine  that  ruling.. But  it 
did  sound  a  warning  to  the  states:  clean  up  your 
procedures  to  guard  against  this  practice,  perni¬ 
cious,  even  if  no  longer  pervasive. 

• 

The  circumstances  in  the  case  were  most  un¬ 
usual  because  both  sides  made  the  same  argument. 
Lawyers  for  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
representing  Michael  McCray,  a  convicted  robber, 
petitioned  the  Court  to  look  again  at  its  widely  criti¬ 
cized  jury  rule.  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  the  District  At¬ 
torney  for  Brooklyn,  joined  them.  She  insisted  that 
her  prosecutors  were  not  guilty  of  racial  bias,  but  to 
her  credit  she  objected  to  a  rule  that  insulates  them 
from  a  court’s  inquiry. 

New  York’s  highest  court  split,  4  to  3,  in  the 
McCray  case.  Only  two  Supreme  Court  justices 
voted  to  hear  the  case,  but  three  others  agreed  that 
the  issue  was  troublesome  and  important.  In  the 
face  of  so  much  doubt,  how  long  can  the  1965  rule 
survive? 

Peremptory  challenges,  for  which  the  lawyer 
need  give  no  reason,  have  been  approved  since  the 


first  Congress.  They  can  be  used  even  after  jeach 
side  has  exhausted  challenges  for  legal  cause,  like 
being  related  to  a  policeman  or  having  a  fixed  opin¬ 
ion  an  the  issues.  Why?  Opposing  lawyers  may  har¬ 
bor  doubts  that  are  hard  to  explain.  They  may  fear, 
for  instance,  that  a  nurse  would  be  biased  In  a  case 
where  medical  evidence  is  crucial,  or  they  may  have 
a  hunch  that  a  law  student  might  unduly  sway  other 
jurors. 

Allowing  some  peremptory  challenges  thus  fills 
a  need  for  each  side.  Yet  if  a  prosecutor  strikes 
every  available  black  or  Hispanic,  as  in  the  McCray 
case,  the  appearance  of  fairness  is  threatened.  The 
threat  would  be  just  as  great  if  a  lawyer  defending  a 
black  person  successfully  challenged  every  poten¬ 
tial  white  juror. 

Well-meaning  judges  and  lawyers  condemn  the 
blatant  misuse  of  the  peremptory  strike  but  despair 
of  finding  a  cure  for  subtler  racism,  more  easily 
masked.  Those  difficulties  are  real  but  needn’t  di¬ 
vert  attention  from  finding  a  remedy  for  racially  in¬ 
vidious  use  of  peremptory  challenges. 

In  explaining  their  votes  against  examining  the 
issue  at  this  time,  three  Supreme  Court  members 
said  they  would  watch  to  see  how  the  states  deal  with 
it.  The  best  way  for  New  York  to  do  so  Is  by  law.  Sev¬ 
eral  bills  pending  in  Albany  would  make  It  unlawful 
to  exclude  jurors  solely  because  of  race,  sex  or  na¬ 
tional  origin.  New  York  should  not  shrink  from  the 
Court’s  challenge.  America’s  commitment  to  root 
out  racism  requires  rooting  out  this  exception  to 
equal  protection  and  fair  trials. 


Topics 

Flights  of  F ancy 


Celebrity  Birds 

Urban  birdwatching,  you  might  call 
it.  The  Greenland  brothers,  Drew  of 
New  York  and  Seth  of  Los  Angeles,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  four-month,  bicoastal 
competition  to  determine  who  could 
randomly  spot  more  celebrities. 

As  Georgia  Dullea  described  it  in 
The  Times’s  Metropolitan  Diaiy  last 
week,,  both  sighted  celebrities  in 
prototypical  habitats.  For  instance, 
Seth  saw  Kristy  McNichol,  an  actress, 
in  a  convertible  on  an  L.A.  street. 
Drew  saw  Liza  Minnelli  as  he  looked 
up  from  his  menu  in  a  Myanhattan  res¬ 
taurant.  The  final  score:  8  to  8. 

The  competition  set  us  to  wonder¬ 
ing.  Considering  density  and  traffic,  is 
It  possible  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
genuine  urban  birdwatching  In  either 
city?  Yes,  says  Susan  Roney  Drennan, 
editor  of  American  Birds  magazine. 

The  peregrine  falcon,  for  instance, 
is  an  elegant  embodiment  of  flying 
freedom.  It  can  be  seen  in  Los  Angeles 
—  and  recently  returned  to  sky¬ 
scraper  perches  in  Manhattan.  The 
green  hercm  might  be  spotted,  with  iri¬ 
descent  blue-green  feathers,  standing 
on  one  foot  in  a  pond  in  either  dty. 

In  spring  and  fall,  Californians  and 
New  Yorkers  alike  might  see  the  Wil¬ 
son's  warbler  with  its  glossy  black  cap 
and  hear  its  cadenza  of  18  or  20  notes. 
They  might  also  spot  an  American  ke¬ 
strel,  a  sparrow  hawk.  But  to  see  one 
nesting  In  the  dty  would  be  truly  rare. 


perhaps  even  rare  enough  to  make  the 
spotters  themselves,  briefly,  urban 
celebrities. 


No-Nonsense  Nymphs 

What  better  way  to  add  a  touch  of 
romance  to  an  urban  garden  than  to 
introduce  a  few  nymphs?  A  woman  in 
Brooklyn  is  about  to  do  so  in  the  patch 
behind  her  browns  tone.  But  her 
nymphs  won’t  be  the  kind  that  dan 
from  tree  to  tree  trailing  delicate 
veils.  They  are  working  nymphs,  with 
a  serious  job  to  do:  eating  up  the 
aphids  on  roses  and  nasturtiums. 

The  nymphs  are  baby  praying  man- 
tises  due  to  emerge  any  day  from 
three  egg  cases  set  to  hatch  in  large 
glass  jars  on  her  dining  room  table. 
The  company  that  sent  them  wants 
that  each  case  may  produce  from  50  to 
several  hundred  nymphs.  These 
nymphs,  the  company  warns  further, 
don't  fool  around. 

"Release  nymphs  outside  In  densest 
available  foliage  and  disperse  over  a 
wide  area,”  the  instructions  com¬ 
mand,  “as  they  are  cannibalistic  from  ' 
about  the  second  day.”  Hie  thought. . 
makes  the  Ideal  time  for  release  — 
"early  morning  with  dew  on  leaves” 
—seem  sinister. 

So  the.  woman  keeps  dose  watch 
over  her  dining  room  hatchery,  mid 
also  on  the  weather,  since  the  instruc¬ 
tions  are  adamant  that  nymphs  not  be 


released  in  the  rain.  Who  would  have 
thought  nymphs  could  be  so  nasty,  or 
finicky?  But  then,  the  woman  reflects, 
the  times  encourage  scrapping  stereo¬ 
types  and  traditional  roles.  She  is 
glad,  at  least,  that  once  bom,  the 
nymphs  will  go  straight  to  work. 


What  Goes  Up 

Without  taking  anything  away  from 
the  Wright  brothers,  a  little  homage  Is 
in  order  for  the  Montgolfier  blotters. 
On  June  4,  1783,  in  the  small  French 
town  of  Annonay,  they  launched  a  35- 
toot  globe  of  sackcloth,  the  first  bal¬ 
loon.  This  weekend,  then,  marks  the 
bicentennial  of  man-made  flight. 

That  first  balloon  carried  no  passen¬ 
gers  and  the  3,000-foot  flight  lasted 
raily  10  minutes.  But  Joseph  and 
Etienne  launched  their  first  manned 
balloon  within  four  months.  Their 
achievement  was  widely  hailed  and 
their  invention  was  named  after 
them:  montgol/fdre. 

All  this  is  set  out  In  "The  Montgol-  - 
tier  Brothers  and  the  Invention  of 
Aviation,”  a  new  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  book,  which  also  tefls  of  the 
brothers'  involvement,  not  so  .well 
known,  in  another  innovation.  Huy 
were  among  the  first  manufacturers 
of  the  parachute.  In  retrospect,  it 
seems  only  fitting:  the  brothers  who 
first  used  fabric  to  fly  were  among  the 
first  to  use  fabric  to  falL 


Letters 


South  Africa:  Furthering  Tribalism  at  Its  Worst 


To  the  Editor: 

Joseph  Leiyveld  has  been  consistent 
In  his  informative  reporting  an  south¬ 
ern  Africa.  While  his  May  16  article, 
"South  Africa  ‘Homeland*:  A  Success 
of  Sorts”  is  nonetheless  so,  it  does 
seem  to  require  some  emphasis  and 
clarification  on  why  Bophuthatswana 
exists. 

That  emphasis  and  clarification 
must  concern  Itself  with  the  oootext  in 
which  Bophuthatswana,  and  for  that 
matter  all  South  African  homelands, 
exist.  It  must  also  underline  the  rea¬ 
son  for  their  existence.  In  the  subtle¬ 
ties  of  Mr.  Lelyveld’s  writing,  these 
points  may  be  overlooked  b?  those  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  South  African  situa¬ 
tion,  or  those  who  would  like  to  regard 
the  homeland  policy  as  a  success  In 
any  quarter. 

South  Africa’s  pronouncements  of 
its  internal  policy  spark  irony  after 
irony.  It  would  have  the  world  believe 
that  its  homeland  policy  —  its  "sepa¬ 
rate  development”  format  —  would 
promote  anything  other  than  what  it 
has  criticized  for  decades  and  cen¬ 
turies  among  its  own  black  population 
and  its  neighbors  (and  what  the  West 
always  quickly  seizes  on  as  the  num¬ 
ber  one  problem  in  inter-African  rela¬ 
tions)  :  tribalism.  Yet  the  world  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  scheme  that  seeks  to 
promote  tribalism. 

Tribalism.  Not  the  attempt  at  the  le¬ 
gitimate  preservation  of  cultural  and 
ethnic  devises  within  a  broad  national 
.and  international  arena,  but  tribalism 
in  its  most  negative  sense.  And  what 
better  way  to  "defuse”  and  “diffuse” 
the  awesome  potential  of  a  black  ma¬ 
jority  than  to,  <as  Alexander  Kirby 
puts  it,  "separate  people  who  have 


To  the  Editor: 

Given  the  advocacy  record  for  civil 
rights  of  the  President's  nominees  to 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  the 
clamorous  objections  to  their  nomina¬ 
tion  would  seem  off  key. 

In  fact,  Morris  Abram’s  support  for 
civil  rights  in  the.  South  of  the  1950's 
antedates  in  time  and  courage  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  many  who  today  fault  his 
appointment.  In  that  time  and  place 
he  put  his  very  life  on  the  line. 

dose  reading  of  the  rhetoric  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  nominees’  opposition  to 
racial  quotas  and  mandatory  busing  is 
the  real  spur  for  the  expressions  of 
dismay.  But  since  when  has  opposi¬ 
tion  to  racial  quotas  been  a  failed  test 
of  loyalty  to  civil  rights? 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  has 
for  decades  been  a  friend  of  the  court 
in  briefs  opposing  segregation  and 
discrimination.  We  opposed  -racial 
’•  quotas  when-  we-andr racial-minorities 
WBreJtt  victims... because  we  felt 
strongly  that  an  individual  should  not 
be  arbitrarily  punished  or  rewarded 
because  of  the  happenstance  of  race, 
color,  creed  or  sex. 


lived  peacefully  together  for  years  ? 

To  be  sure.  South  African  blacks,  by 
virtue  of  being  black,  have  throughout 

the  long  term  of  South  Africa’s  history 
Tywi  segregated.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  segregation  has  not  accom¬ 
plished  what  the  South  African  Gov¬ 
ernment  now  deems  so  necessary:  not 
only  the  segregation  of  blade  South  Af¬ 
rica  from  white  South  Africa  but  the 


dismemberment  of  black  South  Africa 
as  welL  White  South  Africa’s  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  varied  and  once  feared 
African  ethnicities  into  an  immediate 
and  pliable  workforce  has  given  rise 
to  another  historical  consequence:  a 
unified  and  potentially  more  powerful 
black  South  Africa. 

Hence  apartheid;  and  hence  Bopfau- 
thatswana  and  all  the  other  homeland 
"successes”  and  failures.  Hence  the 
need  for  Lucas  Mangope,  President  of 
Bophuthatswana,  to  speak  in  terms  of 


We  still  feel  that  way.  Others,  it 
seems,  would  now  change  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  individual  civil  rights  to  mean 
group  preference.  Alas,  well-intended 
group  preference,  no  less  than  meanly 
intended  racial  discrimination,  arbi¬ 
trarily  favors  Peter’s  race  over  Paul’s 
individuality. 

No  less  than  James  Coleman,  whose 
name  titles  the  landmark  report  that 
was  widely  used  to  effect  school  deseg¬ 
regation,  has  since  found  that  man¬ 
dated  busing  has  been  "counterproduc¬ 
tive,”  Le„  it  has  been  followed  by  ex¬ 
tensive  losses  of  white  students, 
thereby  reinforcing  the  very  segrega¬ 
tion  its  proponents  sought  to  relieve. 

Perhaps.  Perhaps  not.  But  does 
thoughtful  questioning  of  mandatory 
busing  as  a  means  to  further  integra¬ 
tion  or  to  better  education  disqualify 
one  as  an  advocate  .of  civil  rights? 

It  would  seem  _  that  dyil  rights  in 
1983  is  at  least  as  ilLserved  by  uncivil 
discourse  as  itiabyindifferenGe.  - 

Nathan  Perlmutter 

National  Director,  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B’rith 
New  York,  May  31, 1983 


doing  to  tte  ooe-thixtl  of  the  population 
which  is  mo-Tswana  "what  the  Nige¬ 
rians  did  to  tte  Ghanaians." 

As  wen,  the  need  for  a  police  and 
military  apparatus  which  is  so  exten¬ 
sively  tied  to  the  South  African  mili¬ 
tary  and  police  that  Us  only  function 
can  be  the  suppression  of  ia  own  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  grassroots  and  the  place¬ 
ment  of  more  black  bodies  at  Smith 
Africa’s  disposal  in  the  attempt  to 
stem  growing  opposition  to  apartheid. 

What  the  numerous  pieces  erf  apart¬ 
heid  legislation,  including  the  newest 
scheme  for  racially  constituted  legisla¬ 
tures  within  the  South  African  legisla¬ 
tive  system,  show  is  less  ratter  than 
more  success  at  legislating  and  enforc¬ 
ing  apartheid.  The  latest  schemes, 
however,  involve  engaging  various  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  black  community  (read 
African,  Aslan  and  “colored”)  in  the 
perpetration  of  apartheid. 

As  Mr.  Leiyveld  points  out,  it  just 
won't  work.  It  may  be  that  Bophuthat- 
swana’s  success  is  that  it  illustrates  so 
vividly  the  apartheid  design  and  the 
inability  of  the  "homelands”  and  their 
leaders  to  deal  with  what  Mr,  Leiy¬ 
veld  terms  "the  evident  impossibility 
of  realizing  the  apartheid  dream.”  In¬ 
stead  of  marginalizing  South  Africa's 
problems,  apartheid  exacerbates 
them.  Maghan  Keita 

Associate  Director,  Africa  Office 
National  Council  of  Churches 
New  York,  May  24, 1983 


Blacks9  Side  of  the  Hills 

To  the  Editor: 

Joseph  Leiyveld,  in  a  May  18  news 
article  on  the  drought  in  South  Africa, 
casually  used  the  phrase  "on  the  other 
side  of  the  hills,”  and  thereby  exposed 
a  major  fact  in  South  African  life. 

Some  years  ago,  a  group  of  U.S. 
church  leaders,  on  an  Invitational 
visit  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in 
South  Africa,  traveled  widely  on  a  bus 
with  our  hosts.  Repeatedly,  we  had 
been  told  that  the  areas  designated  for 
blacks  were  the  areas  where  they 
were  living  when  the  Dutch  arrived. 

One  day,  after  driving  through  lush 
pasture  and  citrus  fruit  lands,  we 
made  a  long  ascent  over  steep  Mils 
and  then  started  the  descent.  Immedi¬ 
ately,  we  were  in  a  rain-deprived 
area,  one  that  had  been  given  to 
blacks  as  a  “homeland.”  -JF 

My  wife  asked  her  seatmate,  "Do 
you  mean  the  Africans  didn't  have 
sense  enough  to  settleon  the  other  side 
<rf  tte  Mil,  where  there  was  rainfall?” 

As  in  the  far-western  UJ»„  where 
the  clouds  drop  all  their  moisture  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  side  and  leave  the 
eastern  area  a  semi-desert,  so  it  was 
in  South  Africa.  "On  the  other  side  of 
the  hills,”  where  there  is  enough 
water  to  spray  fields,  even  rugby 
'fields.  Is  *a~  more  than'  geographical 
phrase;  it-is  a  Jxitter  testimony*©  the 
brutality  of  South  African  life. 

Clinton  M.  marsh 
President,  Knoxville  College 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  May 26, 1963 


Of  Civil  Rights  and  Group  Preference 


A  Satellite  Destroyer 
That  Must  Be  Stopped 

To  the  Editor: 

Tom  Wicker  recognizes  that  the 
Reagan  Administration’s  approach  to 
safeguarding  U.S.,  military  satellites 
is  dangerously  shortsighted  ("The 
Real  Star  Wars,”  column  May  24).  A 
ban  on  space  weapons  would  contrib¬ 
ute  much  more  to  national  security 
than  an  arms  race  in  space. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  Mr.  Wicker’s 
valuable  analysis  by  stressing  that 
any  future  possibility  for  space  arms 
control  hinges  on  the  U.S.  anti-satel¬ 
lite  (ASAT)  weapon  flight  tests  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  this  summer. 

A  ban  on  deployment  of  the  slow, 
ground-launched  Soviet  ASAT  could  be 
easily  verified,  whereas  the  U.S.  ASAT 
—  a  small,  speedy  weapon  launched 
from  F-15  aircraft — will  be  a  verifica¬ 
tion  nightmare.  Its  thorough  testing 
could  well  foredoom  a  verifiable,  bilat¬ 
eral  space  weapons  treaty.  Testing  and 
deployment  of  this  weapon  —  a  quan¬ 
tum  technological  leap  over  its  Soviet 
counterpart  — will  guarantee  a  costly 
and  deadly  space  weapons  race.  A 
unique  opportunity  for  arms  control 
will  have  been  irrevocably  lost. 

The  Reagan  Administration’s 
stance  on  space  weaponry  has  thus  far 
been  to  attempt  a  technological  raid- 
run  on  the  Soviet  Union.  The  effort 
is  dangerous  and  futile.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  up  to  Congress  to  cut  ASAT  test 
funds  and  urge  tte  Administration  to 
return  to  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  concerning  a  ban  an  space 
weapons.  Sarah  Sewall 

,  Research  Analyst,  Center 

for  Defense  Information 
Washington,  May  26, 1983 


Beware  of  Speed  Traps 


To  the  Editor: - 

I  advise  motorists  not  to  use  the 
Doppler  effect  as  a  defense  for  run¬ 
ning  a, traffic  light,  as  DaanZwick  ap¬ 
pears  to  suggest  in  a  May  28  letter.  In 
order  for  red  to  appear  yellow  to  the 
driver,  an  automobile  would  have  to 
be  approaching  the  traffic  light  at  a 
speed  of  54,878,937  mOes  per  hour.  For 
ybQow  to  appear  green,  tte  required 
speed  is  a  mere  17,416,48amiles. 

Allan  Koszyn 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  May 28, 1983 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of  the 
large  vdlume  of  mail  received,  we  re-. 
gret  that  we  are*  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


Video  Celebration  of  the  Killer  Instinct 


To  the  Editor: 

Tte  collective  wisdom  of  assorted 
pundits  at  a  Harvard  conference  not¬ 
withstanding,  one  cannot  help  but 
question  the  high  praise  heaped  upon 
video  games  for  their  educational 
benefits  (news  story  May  24).  It  is  of 
interest  that  the  participants  at  the 
conference  apparently  did  not  evalu¬ 
ate  the  content  of  the  games. 

Prof.  Patricia  Greenfield,  a  psy¬ 
chologist,  said  children  prefer  such 
games  because  they  are  able  to  par¬ 
ticipate  and.  control  what  is  happen¬ 
ing,  addle  cm  TV,  as  a  boy  had  told  her, 
"if  you  want  to  make  someone  die, 
you  can’t.” 

.  In  a  Science  limes  column  tte 
-  same  day,  Erik  Sandberg-Diment  ex¬ 
tols  the  virtues  of  the  Arcade  Machine 
because  it  lets  players  create  their 
own  games,  with  bombs,  explosions, 
missiles,  tanks  and  images  «>iiwi 
“aliens.”  And  there  we  have  it  —  all 
the  components  necessary  for  a  good, 
“creative”  game  of  destruction. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  psychia¬ 
trists,  social  scientists,  educators  and 
others  concerned  with  child  develop¬ 
ment  have  expressed  alarm  over  the 
increase  in  violence  in  comic  books, 
movies  and  TV  programs  for  children. 
And  now  children  are  offered  partici¬ 
pation  in  violence  and  destruction  via 
"creative”  video  games. 

Needless  to  say,  -current  video 
games  already  enable  children  to 
shoot  down  “aliens.”  The  Arcade  Ma¬ 
chine  makes' it  possible  for  them  to  be 
part  of  the  process — to  participate  in 
“creating”  their  own  programs  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  destruction,  within  the 
parameters  of  the  software. 

Is  it  a  coincidence  that  so  many  Hfe- 
sim  ulation.  video  games  are  search- 
and-destroy  games,  that  the  image  to 
be  annihilated  is  called  an  "alien,” 
that  during  this  awesome  period  in 
history,  when  we  face  the  threat  of  nu¬ 
clear  omnicide,  there  are  no  life-simu¬ 
lation  video  games  being  promoted 
along  truly  creative  paths  to  peace? 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  cor¬ 


relation  between  children's  games 
and  the  values  of  a  given  society.  Do 
children  in  our  society  choose  vio¬ 
lence?  Or  can  it  be  that  those  who  con¬ 
trol  the  media  and  the  video  game  in¬ 
dustry  impose  their  values,  the  values 
of  a  violent  society,  on  children? 

Participants  at  the  Harvard  confer¬ 
ence,  we  are  told,  were  "virtually 
unanimous  in  their  praise  for  tte 
games.”  There  is  something  suspect 
about  unanimous  praise  in  this  con¬ 
text.  However,  if  this  is  the  message 
of  tte  medium.  Harvard  would  do  well 
to  convene  another  conference,  one 
not  underwritten  by  Atari  and  one  to 
which  knowledgeable  people  from 
various  disciplines  should  be  invited 
to  analyze  and  evaluate  the  content  of 
video  games  and  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  for  truly  creative,  nonviolent 
programming.  ■  Sylvia  Orans 
New  York,  May 27, 1983 
The  writer  is  a  former  curriculum 
consultant  to  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department. 


Words  for  Washington 


To  the  Editor: 

Having  discovered  the  largesse 
heaped  upon  UJ5.  fanners  for  not 
planting  their  crops,  I  wonder  if  It  is 
possible  to  work  out  a  similar  pro- 
gram  for  me. 

Z  earn  a  modest  living  from  tte  pro¬ 
duction  of  words,  go  far,  no  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  has  guaranteed  that  it 
will  buy  all  my  words  If  I  can’t  get  a 
decent  price  for  them  elsewhere.  I  am 
willing  to  forget  this  bureaucratic  di*~ 
crimination  if  the  Government  will 

now  pay  me  not  to  write  as  it  pays  the 

farmers  not  to  plant. 

God  knows  there  is  as  large  an  over- 
supply  of  words  in  thb  country  as 
there  is  of  com.  At  least  you  can  eat 
com.  Not  too  many  people  are  willing 
to  eat  their  words. 

Gordon  Carlson 
Evanston,  Ill.,  May 23, 1983 
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In  the 


By  James  Reston : 


_!'•  LONDON,  June  4  —  Britain  in.  the 
Spring  i$  as.constant  and  beautiful  as 
'  always,  except  tbat  this. year  there’s 
an  election,  and.  everything-. seems 
topsy-turvy:  ' : ; ' 

The  main  headline  in'  The  Times  of 
London  this  morning,  for  example,  is 
‘‘Thatcher  Accuses  S.D.P.  Leaders  of 
Lacking  Guts.”  It’s  not  the  sort  of 
thing  one  expects  of  a  lady  Prime 
Minister. 

Meanwhile,-  Denis  Healey, .  the 
Labor  Party  leader,  accuses  Mrs. 
Thatcher  of  having  ‘'gloried  in  slaugh¬ 
ter”  during  the  Falklands  war.  He  had 
to  concede  later  on  that  this  was  not 
precisely  the  sort  of  phrase  a  gentle¬ 
man  should  use. 

.  These,  however,  are  merely  awk¬ 
ward  "sHpsL".  The  positions  of  the 
major  Conservative  and  Labor  Par¬ 
ties  in  the  election  are  even  more  sur¬ 
prising.  . 

A  former  Conservative  Prime 
Minister  <of  Britain,  Harold  Macmil¬ 
lan,  once  observed  that  "every  nation 
has  its  nightmare  —  Germany’s  is 
inflation,  Russia’s  is  invasion  from 
the  West  by  a  Napoleon  or  a  Hitler, 
and  Britain’s  is  unemployment." 

But  here  is  the  Thatcher  Conserva¬ 
tive  Government  with  over  three  mil¬ 
lion  unemployed  —  Labor  leaders 
say  it’s  over  four  million  —  running 
well  ahead  for  another  five  years  in 
office.  •  • 

Mrs.  Thatcher  has  parlayed  an 
avoidable  war  in  the  Falklands  into 
the  prospect  of  an  electoral  triumph 
next  Thursday.  But  the  Labor  Party 
has  concentrated  neither  mi  why  she 
didn’t  avoid  the  war  in  the  first  place 
nor  on  what  she’s  going  to  do  with  her 
victory  on  those  lonely  distant  islands 
in  the  future.  > 

The  Labor  leaders  have  made  other 
gambles  that  are  not  paying  off.  They 
have  not  only  fought  among  them-  . 
selves  and  diverted  attention  from 
unemployment,  where  they  are 
strong,  to  the  Falklands  war,  where 
they  are  weak,  but  also  have  bet  an  op¬ 
posing  new  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  in 
Britain  and  getting  out  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  CommanMarket. 

There  is  some  public  support  here 
for  this  "little  Englanders"  or  isola¬ 
tionist  policy,  but  not  much.  The  anti¬ 
nuclear  protests  go  on  around  the 
American  military  bases  here.  Over 
. 790  demonstrators  have  been  arrested 
jsLjbe  last  f  ewtfeys  aCihp  gates  of  the 
'IhS-Air  ForoeicompouiHi  *t  Upper 
Heyford  in  OaJui*rfdi«.^Bttf  .fifte-has 
scarcely  been  mentioned  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  campaiffo^  ""  • 

Tn  fact,  theUiidted  Statestoett  haa 
seldom '  been  mentioned,  for  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  feelmg  here  that 
if  the  British  go  isolationist  and  refuse 
to  cooperate  hr  maintaining  a  U.S.  nu¬ 
clear  balance  of  power  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  Europe,  America  may  also  re¬ 
vert  to  isolationism,  which  is  the  last 
thing  mast  people  bere  want. 

What  the  British,  of  whatever  politi¬ 
cal  persuasion,  really  want  Is  some 
kind  of  reconciliation  between  the  two 
major  nuclear  powers  in  Washington 
and  Moscow.  Accordingly,  they  have 
welcomed  the  conversation  between 
AvereU  Harrixnan,  with  Winston 
Churchill's  daughter  at  his  side,  and 
Yuri  Andropov  in  Moscow.  And  also 
they  have  welcomed  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment's  positive  response  in  favor  of  a 
renewal  of  U.S  .-Soviet  coexistence 
conversations. 

Bin,  failing  this,  as  much  as  the 
British  diSUke.ltr  they  will  choose  to 
risk  putting  cruise  and  Pershing  2  nu¬ 
clear  missiles  in  their  territory,  de¬ 
spite  the  opposition  of  the  Labor 
Party. 

Prime  Minister  Thatcher  has  been 
very  stem  about  this.  So  have  the 
leaders  of  the  British  Social  Demo¬ 
crat-Liberal  Alliance,  though  the  Al¬ 
liance  has  talked  more  in  this  election 
about  the  necessity  for  a  U.S.-Soviet 
nuclear  compromise  at  Geneva. 

This  may  be  one  reason  why  the 
S.D.P.  middle-of-the-road  party  has 
been  gaining  support  in  the  last  stages 
of  the  election  here,  and  why  both 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  and  the 
Labor  leaders  have  been  attacking  the 
Alliance  so  strenuously. 

There  b  a  longing  here  for  modera¬ 
tion  an  end  of  the  battles  between 
the  extremes,  as  there  is  in  the  United 
States.  The  idea  is  getting  around 
here,  as  at  home,  that  maybe  more 
progress  can  be  made  by  cooperation 
rather  than  by  confrontation  in  both 
domestic  and  world  politics. 

Even  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  is 
winning  to  talk  more  moderately, 
and,  like,  President  Reagan,  protest¬ 
ing  that  she.  cares.  about  the  poor  at 
homeandabroad. 

■  Meanwhile,  the  British  babble 
along  endlessly 10  election,  night 
and  day.  Television  is  their  medium, 
even  more  than  in  U.S.  elections.  The 
British  campaign  is  one  continuous 
"Meet  the  Press”  and  call-in  show — 
and  it  works  for  them  in  their  own 
WftV 

Fortunately,  they  limit  their  cam¬ 
paign  to  two  wedts,  rather  than  the 
two  years  of  election  campaigning  in 

the  United  States,  and  no  wonder.  For 

rating  is  bare  again,  in  all  its  gory, 
and  every  once  in  a  while,  the  sun 
even  shines. 

Nobody  four  years  ago  could  have 
believed  that  a  British  Government 

could  have  had  over  three  million  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  wort;  and  not  last  the  next 

decries.  But  then,  nobody  four  years 
ago  could  have  imagined  an  opposi¬ 
tion  party  as  daft  as  Labor.  "The  trou¬ 
ble  with  our  people,"  the  old  Socialist 
leader  Ernest  Bavin  ooce  remarked, 
'‘fethebr  poverty  of  desire:  they'll  put 
up  with  anythin*  huthasgteg." 
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‘1984’ 


By  Walter  Cronkite 


In  1M8,  George  Orwell  wrote  a  novel 
satirizing  the  ^nmaniTing  trends  of 
the  age.  He  first  thought  of  caning  it 
“The  Last  Man  in  Europe”  but  settled 
oh  a  Shorter  title,  transposing  the  last 
two  digits  of  the  date  and  giving  the 
world  a  new  synonym  for  tyranny: 
"Nineteen  Eighty-Four.” 

How  close  have  we  come  to  ins  dark 
vision?  Clearly,  we  aren’t  there  yet. 
For  one  thing,  1964  will  be  an  election 
year  in  America.  In  the  world  of  Big 
Brother  and  the  Thought  Police,  there  ■ 
were  no  elections  anywhere.  Still,  if 
Winston  Smith,  the  hero,  were  set 
down  in  today’s  world,  there  would  be 
things  he  might  recognize,  along  with 
some  new  threats  to  freedom  his  crea¬ 
tor  could  not  have  imagined. 

In  the  bode,  war  and  the  excuse  it 
provided  for  tight  controls  constituted 
a  mechanism.nsed  by  those  in  power 
to  perpetuate  their  power.  Orwell 
drew  upon  Stalinist  Russia  and  Hit¬ 
ler’s  Germany  for  his  inspiration,  bat 
it  was  the  West  thar  concerned  him. 
He  feared  the  impact  of  the  cold  war 
on-  the  democracies’  traditions,  the 
ideologues  of  the  left  and  right  for 
whom  ends  justified  means,  the  uses 
to  which  new  technologies  would  be 
pot. 

An  elite  of  Ideologues,  bureaucrats 
-and  scientists  ruled  a  barely  literate 
majority  called,  the  proles  in  Orwel¬ 
lian  society.  Would  Smith  recognize 
the  origins  of  his  world  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  such  as  ours,  where  technologi¬ 
cal  complexity  is  an  the  rise  and 
effrirarinmil  performance  on  the  de¬ 
cline;  where  the  result  is  a  growing 
number  of  functional  illiterates, 
barely  able  to  cope  in  their  personal 


'Wafter* Crdnfcfte  is  a  jpecial  corre- 
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lives  and  clearly  unfit  to  consider 
competently  the  affairs  of  the  nation? 

The  State,  or  the  Party,  was  the 
source  of  all  information  (and  disin-1 
formation).  Events  were  reported,  or 
not,  to  fit  the  needs  of  policy;  the  past 
was  rewritten  to  fit  the  current  party 
line.  Could  Smith  see  the  seeds  of  his 
Oceania  in  our  society,  in  which  the 
.Federal  Government  tries  to  shroud 
more  and  more  of  its  activities  with 
"security"  classifications;  in  winch 
scientists  keep  the  Government  in¬ 
formed  about  their  research;  in  which 
some  of  their  ideas  are  stamped 
"classified"  at  birth? 

Language,  in  the  novel,  was  a  pri¬ 
mary  tool  of  manipulation,  and  dou¬ 
blethink  was  a  mental  trick  that  had 
to  be  mastered  by  rulers  and  ruled 
alike.  Doublethink  was  “the  power  of 
bidding  two  contradictory  beliefs  in 
one’s  mind  simultaneously  and  ac¬ 
cepting  both  of  them,"  of  using  “con- 
scions  deception  while  maintaining 
the  firmness  of  purpose  that  goes  with 
complete  honesty.” 

-  In  our  world,  where  a  Vietnam  vil¬ 
lage  can  be  destroyed  so  it.can  be 
saved;  where  the  President  names  the 
latest  thing  in  nuclear  missiles  the 
“Peacekeeper"  —  in  such  a  work!, 
can  the  Orwellian  vision  be  very  far 
away? 

No  image  hi  modern  fiction  has  so 
burned  itself  into  public  consciousness 
as  Big  Brother’s  eyes  and  the  omni¬ 
present  telescreen.  The  total  absence 
of  privacy,  the  idea  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  (or  may  be)  always  watching, 
means,  most  of  us  would  agree,  the  ul¬ 
timate  loss  of  freedom.  The  two-way 
telescreen  may  have  been  a  fantastic 
idea  in  194ft;  the  technology  is  here  for 
1984. 

Our  concern  for  security  has  led  to 
an  enormous-growth  in  OTTveaflauce. 
There  are -cameras  in  banks,  super¬ 


AT  HOME  ABROAD 


The  Thatcher  Mystery 


By  Anthony  Lewis 


BIRMINGHAM,  England  —  Her 
smile  could  shatter  plate  glass  at  50 
yards.  She  comes  across  on  television 
as  brittle,  relentless,  unforgiving.  She 
treats  her  colleagues  in  public  as  if 
she  were  their  headmistress.  She  has 
none  of  the  charm  that  in  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan  disarms  ideology. 

Her  economic  record  in  office  of¬ 
fends  normal  political  standards  as 
much  as  her  personality.  She  has 
pushed  the  inflation  rate  down  to  4.6 
percent — but  at  a  brutal  cost;  Unem¬ 
ployment  has  risen  faster  in  her  four 
years  than  anywhere  in  the  .Western 
world.  Industrial  production  has 
fallen  10  percent.  Taxes  and  public 
spending  have  not  gone  down,  as 
promised,  but  up.  .  . 

Yet  Margaret  Thatcher  is  running 
away  with  the  1983  election.  The  only 
contest  in  sight  is  for  second  place:  be¬ 
tween  Labor  and  the  Alliance  of  Liber¬ 
als  and  Social  Democrats.  Barring 
some  last-minute  slip  of  colossal  pro¬ 
portions,  a  Conservative  Party 
remodeled  in  Mrs.  Thatcher’s  image 
is  going  to  coast  in  next  Thursday . 

It  is  true  that  Labor  has  made  life 
easy  for  her.  Its  party  manifesto,  in' 
particular  its  call  for  unilateral  nu¬ 
clear  disarmament,  has  been  an  elec¬ 
toral  disaster.  The  antics  of  party 
leaders — their  quarrels  and  gaffes — 
have  focused  the  campaign  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  question:  Is  Labor  fit  to 
govern? 

But  the  positive  appeal  of  Mrs. 
Thatcher  is  as  much  a  feet  as  Labor’s 
negative.  Despite  her  committed 
right-wing  ideology,  she  has  support 
—  personal  support  —  across  much  of 
the  political  spktrom.  When  she  led 
the  Tories  to  victory  In  1979,  she  took 
more  votes  from  Labor  in  the  working 
class  than  in  aqy  other  category  — 
and  she  is  fikdy  to  take  even  more  this 
time. 

How  does  she  do  it?  Mis.  Thatcher’s 
opponents  are  mystified  by  what 
seems  to  them  the  appeal  of  an  au¬ 
thoritarian  personality.  "I  can’t  un¬ 
derstand  it,"  one  said,  “unless  we're  a 
nation  of  masochists:  the  nanny  com¬ 
plex."  But  you  bear  something  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  public. 

“She  knows  what  she  wants."  That 
is  what  people  say  about  Margaret 
Thatcher,  and  what  they  like.  “She 
has  her  ideas."  “She  doesn’t  change 
her  mind." 

Britons  in  1983  evidently  yearn  for 
strong  leadership — for  consistency — 
whatever  its  direction.  Perhaps  they 
associate  the  recent  years  of  eco¬ 
nomic  decline  with  opportunist  politi¬ 
cal  leaders,  with  governments  that 

gave  way  again  and  again  to  Interest- 

group  pressures.  NO  doubt  nostalgia 


plays  a  part,  too:  for  a  Churchillian 
Britain  that  stood  for  principle  in  the 
world. . 

It  was  the  Falklands  war  that  made 
Mrs.  Thatcher  a  symbol  of  resolution. 
Before  it  she  had  shown  signs  of 
.  wavering  in  domestic  policies;  hex  ap¬ 
proval  rating  in  opinion  polls  was  a 
dismal  25  percent,  reflecting  the  bad 
state  of  the  economy.  As  she  fought 
the  Argentines,  and  wan,  she  zoomed 
to  nearly  60  percent. 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  the 
standing  she  won  in  the  wax  encour¬ 
aged  the  Prime  Minister  to  stick  to 
her  economic  guns — and  the  public  to 
admire  her  for  doing  so.  Touring  the 
Birmingham  area,  where  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  as  high  as  18  percent  in  places, 

she  won  applause  with  such  lines  as: 
“We  are  the  only  party  tackling  the 
economic  problems,  and  therefore 
giving  our  young  people  hope  for  the 
future.”  Even  some  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  say  they  are  for  her. 

Another  important  element  in  her 
appeal,  I  think,  is  simply  her  compe¬ 
tence.  She  works  terribly  hard,  and 
she  displays  impressive  knowledge  of 
all  aspects  of  government.  She  is 
given  to  correcting  interviewers  on 
the  details  of  their  questions. 

How  misconceived  is  the  common 
American  view  of  Mrs.  Thatcher  and 
President  Reagan  as  political  dupli¬ 
cates.  She  does  not  govern  from  9  to  5 
or  live  by  anecdotes.  She  may  start 
from  a  similar  ideological  position, 
felt  she  has  stuck  to  her  hard  eco¬ 
nomic  line  while  he  has  tempered  it  to 
political  convenience. 

.  A  striking  aspect  of  Mrs.  Thatcher 
is  the  way  she  personalizes  govern¬ 
ment.  Britain  has  a  cabinet  system, 
with  what  used  to  be  called  “collective 
responsibility.”  But  when  this  Prime 
Minister  speaks,  she  says  “1,"  not 
“we.”  F-ypiaining  some  painful  policy 
to  an  interviewer,  she  says:  “I  believe 
certain  things  very  strongly." 

The  combination  of  her  virtues  and 
faults  —  the  determination,  the  cer¬ 
tainty,  the  rigidity  —  poses  ate  risk 
for  Mis.  Thatcher  in  this  election. 
That  is  that  people  may  fear  how  far 
she  will  go  if  she  wins  by  a  landslide. 
For  she  wiB  cany  in  with  her  many 
new  right-wing  Tory  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament. 

An  American  academic  fascinated 
by  her  said  he  saw  tbe  danger  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Thatcher’s  using  the  right  style 
for  the  wrong  substance.  What  is  right 
is  her  resolve.  What  is  wrong  is  the  ob¬ 
sessive  pursuit  of  an  anti-inflationary 
policy  without  regard  to  tbe  human 
cost,  perhaps  even  without  realistic 
regard  for  economic  growth.  And 
there  may  be  other  obsessions. 
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markets  and  department  stores;  cant- 
eras  watch  hallways  and  alleys  and 
entrances  to  buildings.  In  Miami 
Beach,  there  are  cameras  an  street 
comers,,  monitoring  the  sidewalks. 

Computers  provide  surveillance  of 
another  kind,  gathering  information 
on  our  financial  affairs,  buying  habits, 
travel  patterns.  If  we  have  cable  TV 
systems  at  home,  they  may  collect 
data  on  our  viewing  patterns.  If  we 
participate  in  a  cable  talk-back  sys¬ 
tem,  we  may  be  giving  a  data  bank 
our  pditica)  opinions,  with  our  names 
and  addresses  attached. 

The  Government,  of  course,  already 
collects  enormous  amounts  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  data  banks  belonging  to  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Administration,  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  and  a  dozen  or  so  other  comput¬ 
ers.  If  Big  Brother  could  just  get  all 
tbe  major  private  and  government 
data  banks  in  America  linked,  he 
might  be  80  percent  of  the  way  home. 

Big  Brother’s  ears  have  plug?  in 
them  right  now  (or  they  are,  by  law, 
supposed  to),  at  least  on  the  side 
turned  toward  domestic  telephone  and 
cable  traffic.  But  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Agency’s  ability  to  monitor  mi¬ 
crowave  transmissions,  to  scoop  out 
of  the  air  vast  numbers  of  communi- 
cations.  including  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions,  store  them  in  computers,  play 
back  later,  has  a  truly  frighten¬ 
ing  potential  for  abuse. 

George  Orwell  issued  a  warning.  He 
told  us  that  freedom  is  too  mudi  taken 
for  granted,  that  it  needs  to  be  care¬ 
fully  watched  and  protected.  He  did 
not  say  his  fictional  vision  of  1984  was 
bound  to  happen.  He  said  it  could  hap¬ 
pen —  here.  His  last  word  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  a  plea  to  his  readers:  “Don’t 
let  it  happen.  It  depends  on  you.” 
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Grand  Illusions 


By  Robert  Legvold 

■  Two  grand  illusions  —  about  how 

easily  and  how  soon  tbe  North  Atlantic 

Treaty  Organization  can  meet  the 

threat  of  intermediate-range  Soviet 

nuclear  missiles  in  Europe  —  are 

opening  the  alliance  to  further  politi- 
1  cal  problems  likely  to  weaken  West- 

'  em  security.  Still,  there  may  be  a  way 

to  avoid  the  headache — if  we  take  a 

more  imaginative  approach  to  negoti¬ 

ations  before  it  is  too  late. 

Until  recently,  policymakers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  clung  to  the  notion 
that  ultimately,  on  tbe  eve  of  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  572  new  Western  missiles, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  buckle  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  kind  of  compromise  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  United  States  seeks.  That 
was  the  first  Illusion.  In  feet,  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  an  agreement  of  any 
kind,  not  even  at  the  last  minute.  De¬ 
spite  recent  adjustments,  both  sides’ 
proposals  remain  fundamentally  as  in¬ 
compatible  as  ever.  Washington  still 
wants  roughly  equal  numbers  of 
American  and  Soviet  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe,  and 
we  refuse  to  include  British  and  French ' 
forces  inour  calculations  of  NATO  mis¬ 
siles.  Moscow  insists  that  its  missiles 
should  be  equal  in  mwnhgr  to  the 
French  and  British  forces,  and  will  ac¬ 
cept  virtually  no  American  Euromis¬ 
siles.  We  still  want  overall  limits  on 
Soviet  SS-20  missiles,  including  those 
targeted  against  Asia,  while  Moscow 
refuses  to  link  discussion  of  those  mis¬ 
siles  to  negotiations  about  missiles  in 
Europe.  Neither  side  intends  to  com¬ 
promise  cm  either  point. 

Thus  Washington’s  main  concern  is 
about  whether  we  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
ploy  the  Pershing  2’s  in  December. 
This  is  the  source  erf  the  second  illu¬ 
sion.  Most  people  in  the  Administra¬ 
tion  are  aware  of  the  potential  politi¬ 
cal  hazards  that  may  yet  delay  de¬ 
ployment  in  West  Germany.  Yet 
many  cling  to  tbe  hope  that  deploying 
the  first  batch  of  Pemhings  will  break 
the  back  of  the  Euromissile  problem. 
They  are  almost  certainly  wrong.  If 
we  succeed  in  deploying  tbe  missiles, 
a  major  hurdle  will  have  befen  leaped 
—but  only  to  be  re^aced  by  others. 

What  are  the  Russians  likely  to  do  if 
we  deploy  Pershing  2’s  in  West  Ger¬ 
many?  My  guess  is  that  they  will  not 
walk  away  from  the  negotiations 
about  intermediate-range  missiles,  or 
— even  less  likely — from  the  negotia¬ 
tions  on  strategic  arms  reductions. 
Nor  are  they  likely  to  put  SS-20’s  into 
Nicaragua,  Grenada,  Cuba  or  any 
other  country  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  But  they  are  likely  to  try  to 
keep  tbe  promise  Leonid  1.  Brezhnev 
wmA»  in  March  1982  to  present  the 
United  States  with  an  “analogous” 


Robert  Legvold  is  a  senior  fellow  at 
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threat  —  missiles  that  oould  reach 

American  targets  in  as  short  a  time  as 

Euromissiles  can  reach  the  Soviet 

Union. 

This  analogous  threat  is  likely  to  in¬ 

volve  weapons  systems  with  a  range 
shorter  than  5,000  kilometers— which 
would  not  be  limited  by  the  strategic 
aims  limitation  treaty —deployed  at 
sea  or  on  the  Soviet  Union’s  territory, ' 

perhaps  its  easternmost  parts.  Carry¬ 

ing  out  the  threat,  however,  may  take 
some  time,  because  better  means 
than  the  SS-20  are  not  yet  at  hand. 

Meanwhile,  Moscow  will  surely  re¬ 
sume  deployment  of  the  SS-20  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  matching  our  deployment  war¬ 
head  for  warhead  or,  worse,  missile 
for  missile  (their  missiles  cany  three 
warheads  to  our  one).  Moscow  will 
also  probably  introduce,  with  fanfare, 
shorter-range  nuclear  systems,  like 
the  SS-22,  in  East  Germany.  . 

How  would  Europe  react  to  such 
new  Soviet  deployment?  Should  Wash¬ 
ington  assume  that  it  means  the  end  of 
the  political  battles  against  deploying 
NATO  missiles  in  West  Germany, 
Britain  and  Italy?  Or  is  it  not  more 
likely  that  tbe  struggle  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  over  Pershing  and  cruise  mis¬ 
siles  will  begin  anew? 

It  isn’t  hard  to  Image  the  worst 
case:  that  the  political  traumas  of 


Delay  the  missiles 


NATO  .  deployment  will  endure 
through  1987  (when  deployment  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed)  and,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  Moscow  will 
maintain  its  numerical  advantage  in 
European-based  intermediate  range 
missiles  (it  now  has  240  missiles  and 
we  have  none). 

There  has  to  be  a  better  way  to 
achieve  the  alliance's  two  basic  objec¬ 
tives — substantially  reducing  the  SS- 
20  threat  with  the  smallest  possible 
NATO  deployment,  while  maintaining 
alliance  solidarity  and  confidence. 
One  alternative  would  involve  a  deci¬ 
sion  to  postpone  temporarily  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  all  NATO  missiles  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  dismantling  of  some 
number  of  SS-20's.  This  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  reintegration  of  tbe  two 
separate  arms  control  negotiations 
now  going  on  in  Europe — intermedi¬ 
ate-range  missile  talks  and  long-  ' 
range  strategic  missile  talks.  Why 
combine  them?  Because  this  would ' 
give  both  sides  more  to  bargain  with 
—  more  leeway  to  make  effective 
compromises.  And  it  would  thus  give 
us  a  realistic  chance  of  moving  Mos¬ 
cow  toward  both  substantial  redac¬ 
tions  in  its  European  SS-20  force  and 
global  limits  on  an  its  intermediate- 
range  systems —  provided,  of  course, 
we  are  ready  to  limit  ourown.  •• 
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Dudley  Moore  Plays  Carnegie  Hall 


TonyEiptna  . 


By  BEVERLY  GRAY 


Dudley  Moore,  the  well- 
known  comic  actor  ("Ar- . 
four,”  “10”).  has  become 
passionate  about  chamber 
music.  So  much  so  that  he 
will  appear  at  Carnegie  Hall  Monday 
evening  as  a  pianist,  playing  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  Triple  Concerto  with  the  St. 
Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  Robert  ■ 
Mann,  violinist,  and  Nathaniel  Rosen, 
cellist,  under  the  baton  of  Pinchas 
Zukerman.  Mr.  Moore  has  done  a  bit 
.of  clasgjfiflJ  concert  work  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  but  this  will  his  first  in  New 
York. 

His  musical  credentials  are  very 
much  in  order.  Before  bursting  into 
prominence  as  one  of  the  four  zanies 
in  the  now-classic  British  comedy 
revue,  “Beyond  the  Fringe,”  he  was  a 
student  of  music  and  an  organ  scholar 
at  Oxford.  As  composer  and  conductor 
of  the  score  for  his  film  “Six  Weeks,” 
he  won  the  respect  of  studio  musicians 
largely  culled  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  Orchestra.  Still,  he  can 
imagine  some  resistance  to  his  Carne¬ 
gie  Hail  debut,  along  the  lines  of  “Who 
does  this  creep  think  he  Is?  Stick  to 
comedy!’' 

“It’s  a  difficult  thing,”  Mr.  Moore 
acknowledges,  "because  I  don't  sup¬ 
pose  1  would  have  been  asked  to  play 
at  Carnegie  Hall  if  l-hadn’t  been  in  *10’ 
and  ‘Arthur.’  I'm  very  fortunate  to 
have  that  access,  but  I  think  I'm  a 
good  enough  musician  to  make  people 
forget  I'm  an  actor.” 

He  credits  Mr.  Mann,  a  close  friend, 
with  enabling  him  to  make  this  ap¬ 
pearance  as  a  serious  chamber  musi¬ 
cian.  They  met  in  1959  at  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Festival.  Mr.  Moore  was  wow¬ 
ing  audiences  with  “Beyond  the 
Fringe,”  and  the  violinist  was  playing 
Barfok  as  part  of  the  JuiUiard  String 
Quartet.  Mr.  Moore  found  himself 
captivated  by  the  group’s  musician- 
ship  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Mann’s  per¬ 
sonal  wit  and  charm. 

For  years,  when  visiting  New  York, 
Mr.  Moore  has  been  a  participant  in 
Mr.  Mann’s  musical  evenings,  at 
which  musicians  such  as  Itzhak  Peri- 
man  sit  down  for  impromptu  chamber 
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concerts.  In  such  high-powered  com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Moore  manages  to  bold  his 
own:  “Luckily,  I  sight-read  really 
well.  It’s  the  thing  1  do  rather  terrifi¬ 
cally,  and  that’s  very  useful  if  you’re 
playing  chamber  music  on  a  friendly 
basis  because  then  you  can  rattle 
through  the  repertory  and  just  have 
fun.  And  make  it  sound  good  too.” 


Although  endowed  with  a  natural 
musical  facility,  Mr.  Moore  had  long 
been  intimidated  by  the  superior  tech¬ 
nical  prowess  of  others.  Mr.  Mann 
helped  him  fed  at  home  among  musi¬ 
cians,  and  for  this  he  is  deeply  grate¬ 
ful.  “I’d  never  encountered  a  musi¬ 
cian  who  unconsciously  took  me  under 
his  wing  so  much,  and  encouraged 


me,  and  just  made  me  realize  that 
every  musician  has  something  to 
say,”  Mr.  Moore  says.  “I  think  his 
message  was,  ’Why  shouldn’t  you  say 
something  as  well?'”  And  so,  with  Mr. 
Mann’s  blessings,  Mr.  Moore  is  now 
rising  to  the  challenge. 

He  still  winces  in  recalling  the  early 
joint  practice  sessions  that  made  him 
want  to  pick  up  his  piano  and  go  home. 
Initially,  he  could  not  help  bridling  at 
Mr.  Mann’s  criticisms,  however  well- 
intended.  “It  was  starting  to  get  irri¬ 
tating  because  he  was  taking  me 
apart,”  Mr.  Moore  admits.  “We  did 
talk  about  it  for  a  while.  We  felt,  well, 
we  don't  want  to  get  to  the  point  where 
we’re  so  concerned  with  producing  a 
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piece  of  music  that  we’re  going  to 

leave  the  fun  we’ve  always  had.” 

Ultimately  the  problem  was  re¬ 
solved,  and  they  achieved  what  Mr. 
Moore  now  calls  “a  very  rich  comple¬ 
mentary  relationship."  He  attributes 
some  of  the  difficulty  to  his  own  rduc- 

mwp  to  dissect  his  playing  so  mi¬ 
nutely:  "I  mean.  I’d  always  bustled 
through  things,  improvising  and 
working  from  a  platform  of  panic,  if 
that’s  the  expression.  That’s  what  I’ve 
done  all  my  life  — getting  out  of  tight 
corners — as  a  musician  or  an  actor.” 

Despite  the  anxious  moments,  he 

■  said,  “I  am  feeling  thrilled,  there’s  no 
;  doubt  about  it.  I’m  thrilled  at  this 

piece.  I’d  never  really  listened  to  it  be¬ 
fore,  but  it  is  a  lovely  piece,  and  I’m 
just  getting  more  excited  at  the 
thought  of  playing  it.  Especially  with 
Bob.  And  I’m  thinking  now,  oh  God, 
I’d  like  to  do  some  Mozart  piano  con¬ 
certos  or  some  Schumann.  I’m  wind- 

■  ing  myself  up  into  a  state  of  delight 
about  it  all.” 

Mr.  Moore  has  even  learned  to  ap- 
.  predate  the  hours  of  slow  study  re¬ 
quired  to  master  a  classical  work 
“I’ve  never  prepared  this  way  before, 
because  I  normally  play  my  own 

“I  think  I’m  a  good 
enough  musician  to 
make  people  forget  Fm 
an  actor.” 


music,  so  I  play  it  to  my  own  sped- 
fications,”  he  said.  "I’m  a  jazz  player, 
really,  by  profession.  Although  I  stud¬ 
ied  music  for  four  years  at  Oxford,  X 
never  planned  to  be  a  concert  musd- 
dan.  I  just  wanted  to  (day  jazz.” 

Even  now,  jazz  remains  a  serious 
interest.  A  major  influence  musically 
was  the  late  jazz  pianist  Errol  Garner, 
of  whom  Mr/Moore  says,  “I  heard  my 
first  Garner  record.  The  Way  You 
Look  Tonight,’  when  I  was  16,  and 
from  that  moment  on  I  tried  to  play 
like  him-  And  here  I  am  still  mesmer¬ 
ized  by  him.”  What  he  admires  in 
Garner  is  the  jazz  pianist’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  timing. 

If  Mr.  Moore  were  a  full-time  musi¬ 
cian,  he  would  insist  on  shuttling  back 


and  forth  between  the  classics  and 

jazz.  "There  are  things  I  can  do  in  jazz 

that  i  can’t  do  in  classical  music  —  a 
feeling  that  I  can  conjure  up  which  J 
can’t  really  get  with  classical  music. 

He  is  particularly  fascinated  by  the 
rubato  effect  in  jazz,  when  (as  he  puts 
it)  "the  beat  is  constant  and  the 
melody  sort  of  wriggles  around.  I 
would  like  to  incorporate  that  in  the 
rVKpdefti  music  I’m  studying,”  he 
says.  “Once  I’ve  done  this  concert  I 
want  to  get  some  of  the  Romantic  lit¬ 
erature  under  my  fingers.  There's  a 
crossover  possibility  with  Chopin,  who 
had  a  true  rubato.”  And  he  talks  of 
panning  more  live  or  televised  con¬ 
certs  so  be  can  publicly  air  the  results 
nfhfe  musical  investigations.  - 

TO  Mr.  Moore,  “music  is  about 
pleasure.  It's  not  about  message,  It's 
not  about  politics.  I  believe  it’s  sup¬ 
posed  to  transcend  those  things.  It's 
about  transmitting  feeling  —  feeling 
of  love  or  drama  or  whatever  you  like 
to  impose  on  the  music.”  He  can  see 
parallels  between  music  and  comedy: 
both  require  timing  and  both  imply  a 
desire  to  communicate. 

He  embraces  such  esoteric  pleas¬ 
ures  as  Monteverdi  operas  and  Eng¬ 
lish  choral  music,  and  his  years  of 
«pitig<ng  in  church  choirs  ("I’m  a  ter¬ 
rific  countertenor”)  have  made  him  a 
fan  of  carols  and  hymns.  But  his  su¬ 
preme  enthusiasm  Is  Kathleen  Feni- 
er,  the  English  contralto  who  died  in 
1993,  and  who  had  "the  greatest  voice 
I’ve  ever  heard,  ”  he  declares. 
"There's  a  passion  and  beauty  and 
poetry  and,  oh,  I’ve  got  records  of  here 
that  just  bring  me  to  my  knees.” 

There  was  a  time  when  by  his  own 
account,  Mr.  Moore  was  a  troubled 
nun*-  Now,  at  age  48.  he  finds  a  mel¬ 
low  satisfaction  in  his  successes,  both 
personal  and  professional,  and  he 
feels  that  his  musical  performance 
can  only  benefit  from  this  state  of 
inner  well-being. 

“What  you  express  is  obviously  a  re¬ 
sult  of  yoUr  life,”  he  says,  "and  the 
more  you  know  of  life  the  richer  the 
potential  of  your  expression  is,  in 
music  as  in  anything  else.  I  think  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  reached  that  point  in  my 
life  I  can  at  last  take  the  risk  of  being 
Judged  for  (dunging  myself  into  some¬ 
thing  and  committing  myself  to  it 
completely.” 
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During  the  more  than  20  years  that  Sam  Shepard 
has  been  writing  for  the  theater  he  has  gradu¬ 
ally  acquired  what  is  called  a  cult  audience. 
What  is  a  cult  audience?  It  is  a  band  of  faithful 
playgoers  whose  tastes  are  identical  or  at  least 
strongly  similar  to  one  another’s  and  who  respond  well,  as 
a  group,  to  the  rather  private  and  deliberately  enigmatic 
signals  being  sent  from  the  stage.  This  is  indeed  an  audi¬ 
ence  and  it  is  capable  of  some  enlargement  as  devotees 
pass  the  word  along  to  friends  of  like  mind.  A  prolific 
writer  —  and  Sam  Shepard  is  certainly  that,  turning  out 
new  work  yearly  —  may  find  productions  of  his  plays  on 
the  increase,  especially  in  regional  theaters.  He  may  also 
find  his  playlng-time  being  extended  here  and  there,  while 
one  or  another  of  his  pieces  may  come  up  with  a  prize, 
sometimes  a  prestigious  one.  And  1  suspect  that  he  may, 
in  passing  and  not  really  by  calculation,  make  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  living  as  a  professional  dramatist. 

For  all  that,  a  cult  dramatist  seems  to  be  a  man  fac¬ 
ing  a  cutoff  point.  It's  not  often  that  he  hooks  into  the 
much  larger  —  Indeed  the  unlimited — general  audience, 
the  audience  that  embraces  all  comers  and  all  tastes, 
provoking  them  into  a  universalized  response.  Either  he 
doesn't  care  to  make  his  Imagery  dear  and  newly  lllumi-- 
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natlng  to  this  across-the-board  gathering,  or  he  doesn’t 
know  how  to.  Either  way,  his  tendency  is  to  stick  to  his 
bailiwick  and  keep  on  doing  what  he’s  been  doing,  even  if 
this  forces  him  into  repeating  doleful  banalities  about  our 
estrangement  from  the  good  earth  (shades  of  Walter 
Brennan,  running  dirt  through  his  fingers!)  or  about  the 
regrettable  disappearance  of  the  frontiers  of  the  West 
(which  surely  disappeared  sometime  before  Mr.  Shepard- 
arrived  on  the  scene  to  regret  them).  But  doing  retreads, 
with,  variations,  for  the  very  same  people  who  saw  the 
earlier  samples,  has  got  to  be  a  dangerous  habit  for  a 
dramatist  to  indulge.  By  resting  contentedly  at  the  cutoff 
point,  he  brings  his  own  development  to  a  standstill. 

"Fool  tor  Love,”  which  the.  Circle  Rep  has  brought 
from  Mr.  Shepard's  own  Magic  Theater  of  San  Francisco, 
is  an  excellent  case  In  point  because  it  is  performed  with 
such  absolute  authority.  The  staging  is  precise,  confident 
and  reliable,  having  been  done  by  Mr.  Shepard  himself. 
The  performing,  alternating  between  snakelike  quiet  and 
near-volcanic  uproar,  is  skilled  at  every  temperature. 
The  lighting  and  sound  effects,  designed  by  Kurt  Landls- 
man  and  Ardyss  L.  Golden,  are  spectacular  enough  to 
suggest  that  the  Jedi  have  returned  to  this  particular 
motel  room  on  the  edge  of  the  Mojave  Desert  (and1 
promptly  Checked  out  again,  revolted  by  the  setting’s 
Nausea  Green  paint-job).  Physically  and  mechanically, 
the  production  knows  what  it  is  about. 

I  wish  we  did.  I  don't  say  that  to  be  flippant,  or  to  pre-' 
tend  to  a  confusion  caused  by  the  author's  carelessness,  r 
say  it  because  Mr.  Shepard  does  not  want  us — ever — to' 
be  certain  of  what  his  door-slamming  dance  of  rage  is1 
meant  to  signify.  The  first  lines  spoken  during  the  evening' 
inform  us  that  no  matter  what  we  see  happen,  no  matter 
what  we  hear  happen,  we  dare  not  assume  that  we  can  be¬ 
lieve  any  of  it.  To  explain:  » 

In  the  nearly  naked  room — the  rear  windows  give  on 
utter  blackness,  the  orange-yellow  doors  at-  either  side 
perfectly  complement  the  hideousness  of  the  wans  — 
there  are  two.  people.  One,  a  disheveled  young  woman' 


named  May,  &fts  limply  onf  theedge  of  a  wrtiught-iron‘  bed, 
bare  feet  askew  and  hands  crossed  as  helplessly  as  a  dis¬ 
carded  rag  doll's.  The  other,  a  going-to-seed  rodeo  "stunt 
man”  (the  phrase  may  also  have  sexual  connotations,  I'm 
not  sure),  is  fiddling  with  his  leather  holster  and  trying  to 
stir  up  a  conversation.  The  two  have  had  an  off-and-on  af¬ 
fair,  made  up  of  passion  and  scorn  in  about  equal  parts, 
for  15  years  (or  since  their  chance  meeting  in  high 
school) ,  but  before  we  can  learn  as  much  there  is  a  slight 
stir  at  downstage  Left  and  a  half-bearded,  well-bloated 
old  boy  in  a  rocking  chair  is  speaking  from  the  space  be¬ 
yond  the  proscenium  (or  Out  of  Frame,  as  it  were). 

"You're  supposed  to  be  a  fantasist,  aren't  you?”  he 
asks  the  young  man,  Eddie,  before  Instructing  him  to  look 
at  a  picture  on  the  wall.  There  Is  no  picture  on  the  wail, 
though  Eddie  agrees  that  he  sees  one.  The  old  fellow,  after 
a  swig  of  handy  Jim  Bean,  remarks  that  he  is  himself 
married  to  Barbara  Mandrell,  carefully  adding  the 
phrase,  "in  my  mind.”  Thus  we  are  warned.  What  follows 
may  exist  only  in  the  characters'  minds;  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  the  action,  the  dialogue,  or  the  people 
are  true  or  false.  The  point  Is  made  again  at  play’s  end, 
creating  a  kind  of  sandwich  of  uncertainty. 

Inside  the  sandwich,  there  Is  only  one  noticeable 
reference  to  the  possibility  that  a  strong  whiff  of  reality- 
might  wipe  the  slate  clean.  In  her  first  burst  of  violence, 
May  screams  that  she  knows  Eddie  has  come  back  only  to 
erase  her  or  have  her  erased.  Do  we  take  this  to  mean  that 
she  knows  she  is  part  of  someone  else’s  fantasy  and  can 
easily  be  scrubbed?  Or  is  she  just  engaging  in  mobsters'- 
moll  talk,  and  not  very  good  mobsters'-moll  talk  at  that? 
Our  question,  if  asked,  is  never  answered,  for  after  a  short 
time  spent  In  the  bathroom  she  reenters  with  both  her  hair 
and  her  courage  all  pulled  together.  She  is  easily  Eddie's 
equal  now,  and  as  she  sensually  strides  into  the  center  of 
the  play  there  Is  no  further  suggestion  that  she  is  In  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  disappearing. 

The  center  of  the  play  includes,  to  begin  with,  a  long 
silent  sexual  stalking  that  ends  In  a  cobra-like  wrap¬ 
around;  I  suppose  that  this  must  be  considered  generic 
stage  business  by  now  and  that  Harold  Pinter  can  no 
longer  claim  copyright  an  it.  This  is  preceded,  interrupt¬ 
ed,  and  followed  by  a  habit  both  lovers  have  of  slamming 
something  against  the  green  wall:  their  hands,  their 
backs,  their  buttocks,  a  lariat,  a  purse  and  heaven  knows 
what  I  may  have  missed.  Tired  of  abusing  the  wall  (how 
does  designer  Andy  Stacklin  keep  the  set  standing  under 
the  assault?),  they  open  both  doors  just  to  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  whapping  them  back  into  place  with  enough  force  to- 
jar  their  hinges  and  our  teeth. 

These  are  of  course  not  realistic  uses  of  the  premises. - 
Mayhap  they  are  meant  to  serve  as  dramatic  punctua¬ 
tion,  as  establishing  beats  in  an  overall  rhythm.  Since- 
they  do  not  vary  from  slam  to  slam  or  in  any  way  seem  to  ■ 
influence  the  bitter  contest  going  on,  X  am  afraid  we  must- 
call  them  arbitrary  and  simply  one  more  sampling  of  Mr. 
Shepard's  fondness  for  disconnective,  dislocating  "ef¬ 
fect." 

As  in  all  of  the  author’s  plays,  there  are  many  such. 
Here  the  noisiest  and  most  threatening  had  to  do  with' 
what  is  happening  to  Eddie's  truck  and  horse-trailer,' 
parked  outside.  May  stands  in  the  doorway,  seeing  (or  in-' 
venting)  a  woman  who  waits  for  Eddie  in  a  Mercedes' 
Benz.  Suddenly  there  Is  a  great  revving  of  motors,  a  shrill 
squeal  of  skidding  tires,  a  blacking  out  of  the  motel  room 
lights  so  that  only  the  careering  headfigita  in  the  yard  can' 
be  seen  flashing  giddily  across  the  windowpanes.  The' 
crash  and  clatter  un  the  outside  la  echoed  by  a  frantic' 
chase  inside,  with  Eddie  winding  up  the  victor,  protec¬ 
tively  (?)  astride  his  love.  Later  on,  the  presence  of  a 
third  party  is  promised  (“He’s  just  an  oxdimuy  date,”' 
"Hell,  I'm  going  to  turn  him  into  a  fig”).  Arriving,  the 
newcomer  malms  a  running  leap  to  land  on  Eddie’s  back 
while  May,  with  a  taste  for  acrobatics,  leaps  onto  his 
back. 

If  the  entertainment's  percussive  "effects”  have  no 
real  effect  an  the  long-standing  resentments  of  the  tempo-' 
rarily  caged  couple,  neither  do  they  have  any  bearing  on 
the  gradual  revelation  that  Eddie  and  May  are  children  of 
the  same  father,  .the  untroubled  old  fellow  who  is  some¬ 
times  Out  of  Frame  and  sometimes  In. 


-«•*  *i  i-  r 


However  YOU  A*  weVe  8*°" n  from  brad’s  major  bank  into 

J  one  of  the  world’s  leading  banks,  more  and  more 
pronounce  our  name,  businessmen  are  learning  to  pronounce  our  name. 

.  n  ,  ,  ,  «  .  They’ve  discovered  what  Bank  Hapoalim’s  fall  range 

we  re  the  Bank  to  talk  to.  of  banking  services  can  do  for  their  corporate 

financing,  trad:  flow  and  international  transactions. 
They’ve  learned  how  $22.3  billion  in  assets 
support  their  growth  plans.  And  they’re  finding, 
in  360  banking  offices  in  M.countries  worldwide, 
specialists  they.can  really  talk  to.  Over  60  years 

experience  is  integrated  into  our  customized 
approach  to  banking.  Thafs  why  we’re  the  bank 

that  grants  more  loans  than  any  other  bank  in  Israel. 

And  why  we’re  among  the- world’s  top  50  banks  in 
profitability. 

And  that’s  something  to  talk  about. 

Baull  IHteipOslIilftM  The  bank  to  talk  to. 

Head  Office:  SO  fcothschild  Blyd.,  65124  Tel  Aviv,  Israel.  Tel:  (03)628 1 1 1 

New  York  -  Los  Angles  -  Chicago  -  Philadelphia  -  Boston  •  Maim  •  Toronto  -  Momma! .  London  -  Manchester 
Pans  •  Zonch.  Luxembourg-  Buenos  Aires  •  .SaoPaulo  •  Caracas  -  Mexico  CSty  .  Montevideo  -  Punta  del  Este 
Panama  City  •  Cayman  Islands  .  Arid  over  340  branches  of  the  group  in  Israel - 
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EIGHT  MONTHS  after  meeting' 
(do  Katz,  Ovadia  Ben- Haim  and 
Rnmi  Keich,  ail  three  of  whom  were 
wounded  in  the  Lebanon  wai*  I- 
dccided  10  go  and  see  how  they 
were  gening  on. 

Last  October,  Dr.  Ido  Katz,  who 
tost  his  left  leg  above  the  knee  and 
suffered  multiple  fractures  in  his  left 
arm,  was  looking  forward  to  return¬ 
ing  to  \\  career  in  internal  medicine^ 
•it  lei  Hashomer.  Ovadia  (Uvi) 
Ben-Haim,  shot  in  the  head  and  - 
partly  paralyzed,  was  already  walk¬ 
ing  with  a  lurch,  teaming  to  drive 
and  planning  to  open  a.  Furniture 
shop  with  a  friend.  Raipi.  Ketch, 
paralyzed  from  the  chest  down  by  a' 
spinal  injury,  was  due  to  return  to 
his  kibbutz,  and  intenmd  to  learn  to 
swim,  to  make  up  for  die  tennis  and 
cycling  he  had  previously  enjoyed. 

Today,  Ido  is  back  at  work;  he 
has  married  and  moved  into  a  new 
home.  Uvi.  just  back  from'a  trip  to 
the  United  States,  is  in  the  process' 
of  moving  to  his  new  home.  Rami, 
hack  at  the  kibbutz,  is  learning  ac¬ 
countancy;  his  swimming  has  gone 
so  well  that  he  may  compete  in  the 
next  Olympics  for  the  disabled. 

WE  MET  UVI,  stitt  excited  about 
his  American  trip,  in  his  mother’s 
Bat  Yam  apartment.  He  and  five 
other  war-wounded  (one  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife)  bad  been  invited 
to  New  York  by  Erwin  and  Esther 
Webber,  whose  daughter  had 'got  to 
know  the  boys  while  working  as  a 
volunteer  at  Tel  Hashomer.  The 
Webbers  had  put  all  seven  of  them 
up  in  their  Long;  Island  home  and 
taken  them  everywhere  from 
Washington  to  Niagara  Falls. 

“Wonderful  people,”  enthused 
Uvi.  “You  should  write  about  them 
und  all  they  did  for  us  —  not  about 
me." 

The  good-looking  Uvi,  who  in^ 
listed  on  combing  his 'hair  before 
ncing  photographed,  walks  better 
:han  he  did,  but  still  with  an 
uvkward  lurch.  He  hasn’t  stopped 
suffering  from  headaches  and  takes 
xiin  killers  on  a  regular  basis.  His 
-nemory  is  erratic  and  he  has  been 
breed  to  learn  mathematics  from 
cratch.  He  has  not  been  able  to 
earn  to  swim  again  since  his  injury 
nd  this  depresses  him,  although 
nost  of  the  time  he  is  cheerful. 

Once  he  fell  for  no  apparent 
cason  and  had  to  be  hospitalized 
or  several  weeks.  This  is  his  main 
ear:  that  it  will  happen  again.  He 
an  not  work  at  his  former  trade, 
arpentry.  “I  get  sudden  cramps,” 
c  explains.  ”lt  would  be  dangerous 
i  get  a  cramp  while  I  was  working 
ith  a  band-saw.  His  plan  to  open  a 
irnilurc  shop  is  still  operational 
nd  he  is  undergoing  aptitude  tests, 
hich  he  hopes  will  result  in  ap- 
roval  for  the  scheme  and -as — 
stance  from  the  Defence  Ministry.. 

Most  of  his  efforts  recently  were 
irectcd  towards  finding  an  apait- 
icni.  U  had  to  be  on  the  ground 
•for,  he  explained,  because  steps  - 
ere  .still  a  problem.  Eventually  be 
mml  a  place  just  down  the  road 
om  his  mother.  The  ministry  pays 
hW  a  month  towards  the  rent  and 
:  lias  to  add  another  S20  himself, 
e  has  his  disability  pension;  he  is 


DL  YISRAHL  and  Army  Radio 
mipeted  with  each  other  this 
:ekend  in  observing  the  first  an- 
versnry  of  Operation  Peace  for 
jfilee.  The  army  jumped  the  gun 
!  Friday  with  a  one-hour  after- 
>on  broadcast  on  the  war,  while 
H  Yisrad  held  off  until  Sh&bbat  and 
■*n  used  the  whole  afternoon  for  a 
!id  four-hour  marathon  on  the 
ir.  We  emerged  from  it  all  more 
nfused  than  ever. 

I  lie  kindest  to  be  said  about  the 
.peefive  programmes  is  that  they 
re  too  much  too  soon. 

Events  are  still  too  close  to  us  for 
truly  effective  evaluation.  It  is 
.ir  that  the  campaign  was  trig- 
■eil  by  the  assassination  attempt 
London  on  Ambassador  Shlorao 
«ov.  There  were  retaliatory  hom¬ 
'd  men  is  by  ihe  IAF  of  Fatah 
pets  in  Lebanon,  and  the  Fatah  in 
n  fired  barrages  of  Katyusha 
Lets  on  settlements  in  Northern 
Idee. 


WAR  IN  LEBANON: 
A  YEAR  AFTER 


recovery 


Rami  Keich:  wheelchair  is  ‘no  tragedy’ 


considered  100  per  cent-plus  dis-. 
a  bled.  His  Volvo  was  purchased 
with  a  special  loan  and  without4ax- 
es;  but  he  had  to  fight  for 
everything,  he  saysT 

“They  give  it  to  you  eventually, 
but  you  have  to  stand  up  for  your 
rights.”  he  said,  noting  that  the  pay- 
nent  for  the  rent  was  not  updated  to 
the  current  exchange-rale,  so  he 
had  to  make  another  daira  for  the 
balance. 

After  making  us  coffee  in  his 
mother's  home,  Uvi  insisted  on 
driving  us  to  his  own  flat  His  car  is 
adapted  for  driving  with  hands  only, 
but  I  noticed  he  used  his  leg  to 
brake.  He  experiments  with  using 
the  right  leg,  he  told  me.  The 
problem  is  that  he  doesn’t  have  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  foot. 

He  proudly  showed  us  around  his 
flat,  which  is  roomy  and  pleasant, 
decoraTed  with  his  own  woocT  carv- 
ings.  He  likes  biblical  motifs: 
Samson  and  the  pillars,  Moses  and 
the  tablets,  Adam  arid  Eve.  . 

His  army  officers  and  comrades 
.  have  kept  in  touch.  The  evening  we 
saw  him  he  was  planning  to  drive  up 
to  Jerusalem  to.  the  wedding  of  one 
of  his  former  company  com¬ 
manders.  “He  told  me  that  he  wants 
to  sec  me  dancing  at  his  wedding,” 


Altza  Auerbach  Ido  and  Tzippy  Katz:  'question  of  balance' 


AJiza  Auerbach  Uvi  Ben  Haim:  cheerful  most  of  the  time. 


Aliza  Auerbach 


By  DANIEL  GA  VRON/Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


laughed  Uvi,  looking  forward  to 
seeing  all  the  boys  again. 

IDO  KATZ  has  gained  weight. 
When  we  saw  him  two  days  before 
his  wedding  to  his  girl-friend  of  two 
years,  pretty,  petite  Tzippy,  he  had 
just  moved  to  his  new,  ground-floor 
apartment. 

“It  was  good  for  me,”  he  said.  “I 
discovered  that  I  could  hang  pic¬ 
tures,  put  up  shelves  and  do  lots  of 
other  things  which  I  didn’t  think  I 
could.” 

Tzippy,  a  surgical  nurse  at  the  As- 
suf  Harofe  Hospital  near  Ramie, 
brought  us  coffee  and  cake.  Choco, 
a  miniature  poodle.  Jumped  onto 
Ido’s  lap. 

Ido  also  drives  a  Volvo,  which  be 
uses  -  not  only  to  get  to  work,  but 
also  to  get  around  the  large  complex 
of  Tel  Hashomer.  He  has  returned 
to  internal  medicine  and  will  go  on 
to  specialize  in  lung  ailments,  as  he 
had  originally  envisaged.  He  cannot' 
work  night-shifts  because  he 
removes  his  artificial  limb  at  night 
and  doesn't  want  to  risk -coming  late 
to  an  emergency  case;  but 
otherwise  he  pan  handle  all  the 
work..  He  does  not  manage  to 


Confusing  history 


LISTENING  IN/Ze’ev  Schul 


Former  chief-of-staff  Rafael 
Eitan  insisted  that  the  campaign’s 
three  principal  targets-  had  been 
achieved:  a  total  observance  of  a 
cease-fire  along  Israel's  northern 
borders;  destruction  of  the  PLO’s 
military  infrastructure;  and  its  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  Beirut 
“Not  so,”  according  to  another 
former  chief-of-staff,  Yitzhak 
Rabin.  “Never  before  in  the  annals 
of  this  nation  have  we  fought  a 
military  campaign  for  such  negligi¬ 
ble  gains,”  Rabin  says.  Fellow 
Labour  Party  member  Shimon 
Peres  was  in  rare  accord  with 
Rabin.  The  IDF  should  never  have 
forced  entry  in  to  Beirut,  he- said. 
Ariel  Sharon:  “Stuff  and  nonsense.” 


Major  Sa’ad  Haddad  said,  “We  may 
yet  lose  all  of  Lebanon,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  know  how  to  exploit  our  vic¬ 
tory.” 

For  students  of  military  history, 
the  broadcasts  may  have  provided 
some  new  morsels  of  information, 
especially  about  the  care  taken  by 
field,  commanders  to  prevent 
civilian  casualties. 

Three  days  after  the  fighting 
started,  the  casualty  figures  were  97 
dead  and  roughly  six  times  that 
wounded.  The  opposition’s  stand 
was  that  operations  should  have 
been  halted  at  this  point.  We  were 
reminded  that  we  had  -been 
promised  a  short  campaign,  “a  mat¬ 


re  move -his  leg  during  the  day  as  he 
should  in  order  to  rest  the  stump, 
and  he  has  neglected  his 
physiotherapy  since  he  returned  to 
work.  He  hopes  to  return  to  Beit 
Halohem,  the  centre  for  disabled 
soldiers,  in  Tel  Aviv's  Afeka 
neighbourhood  to  swim  and  exer¬ 
cise  once  “the  balagan  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  is  over.”  . 

-  He  can  do  most  things  with  his 
left  hand:  but  he  cannot  raise  the 
arm  above  a  certain  level  because  of 
the  fracture.  He  plans  to  take  up 
target-shooting  again,  something  he 
had  previously  enjoyed.  “Walking 
with  an  artificial  leg  is  a  question  of 
balance,’.’  he  explained,  “and 
shooting  is  good  for  balance  ”  He  is 
also  thinking  .  about  archery, 
-because  that  would  be  good  prac¬ 
tice  for  his  left  arm. 

He  needs  another  operation  on 
the  arm;  but  it  will  have  to  wait.  He 
contracted,  hepatitis  during  his 
prolonged  hospitalization  and  until 
he  is  entirely  dear  of  it  he  capnot 
have  an  anesthetic. 

Ido  has  to  be  careful  not  to  fall: 
the  fracture  is  complex  and  near 
vital  nerves  and  blood  vessels.  If  he 
breaks  it  again,  the  doctors  are  not 


ter  of  days.”  Once  Fatah  was 
pushed  back  beyond  artillery  range, 
the  IDF  would  sheath  it  swords. 

ZE’EV  SCHIFF,  the  veteran 
military  correspondent  of  Ha'aretz 
claimed,  in  a  statement  to  Kol  ; 
Yisrael.  that  Ariel  Sharon  had  plan¬ 
ned  things  from  the  outset,  that  con¬ 
trary  to  his  pledges  to  keep  the  cam¬ 
paign  short  and  localized,  he  had 
planned  a  pre-emptive  strike  against 
miSsile  bases,  17  of  which'  were 
knocked  out  before  mediator  Philip 
Habib  even  had  a  chance  to  ask  the 
Syrians  to.  stay  out  of  the  game. 
Sharon  hoped  that  the  elimination 
of  the  SAMs  would  give  the  Israel 
Air  Force  clean  skies  to  patrol  the 
Beirut-Damascus  road  and  to 
isolate  the  PLO  in  Beirut, 
preventing  reinforcements  from  be¬ 
ing. brought  in. 

Walter  Frankl’s  ’Gardener’s  Cor¬ 
ner’  will  appear  next  Monday. 


prepared  to  say  what  might  happen. 

He  still  feels  his  left  leg,  although 
it  seems  shorter.  “You  dearly  Feel  it 
is  there.”  he  explains.  “Phantom 
pains”  are  more  rare  and  only  last  a 
few  seconds  when  they  come. 

Many  people  do  riot  know  that  he 
has  an  artifidal  limb.  However 
because  the  amputation  is  above  the 
knee,  he  will  always  limp. 
Sometimes  people  ask  him  whether 
he  dropped  something  on  his  foot. 
“1  generally  say  yes,”  he  laughed. 
He  gels  around  amazingly  well.  He 
has  even  —  with  some  help  from  his 
friends'—  visited  the  stalactite  cave 
near  Beit  Guvrin. 

Ido  and  Tzippy  plan  to  go  abroad 
in  the  summer.  They  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  England  by  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  in  Leeds,  through  the 
auspices  of  Beit  Halohem.  He  has 
no  complaints  about  the  Defence 
Ministry,  “although  my  needs  are 
not  too  great.”  His  disability  pen¬ 
sion  —  he  is  97  per  cent  disabled  — 
supplements  his  salary  and  makes 
up  for  his  not  being  able  to  do  shift¬ 
work.  “I  have  been  rehabilitated 
quickly.”  he  said,  “but  with  great 
help  from  a  loving  and  supportive 
environment.” 


•  - 


RAMI  KEICH  is  leaner  than 
before.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  confined  to  a  wheelchair;  but 
he  wheels  himself  around  his 
parents'  Beit  Hakerem  apartment' 
with  confidence,  using  his  keys  to 
open  the  lift  and  the  front  door  for 
us.  He  has  returned  to  AyaL  his  kib¬ 
butz  near  Kfar  Saba.  He  visits  his 
parents  about  twice  a  month,  which 
is  the  same  as  before  his  injury.  He 
thinks  it  has  probably  been  hardest 
for  his  parents. 

“I  don’t  have  false  hopes."  he 
said,  “but  they  can’t  help  hoping  for 
a  ’medical  miracle.’  ” 

Rami  drives  an  Oldsmobile.  “it 
has  two  doors  and  I  can  push  my 
wheelchair  behind  the  front  seat  by 
myself.”  he  explained.  He  is  very  in¬ 
dependent.  The  kibbutz  con¬ 
structed  a  couple  of  ramps;  but  for¬ 
tunately  Ayal  is  on  very  level 
ground  and  Rami  can  wheel  himself 
everywhere.  The  kibbutz  has 
provided  someone  to  clean  his  room 
twice  a  week;  but  otherwise  he 
manages  on  his  own". 

He  is  learning  accountancy  four 
days  a  week  at  the  Ruppin  Institute 
in  Tel  Aviv  and  works  the  other  two 
days  in  the  kibbutz  lens  factory.  The 
accountancy  is  practical:  he  will  use 
it  in  his  work  at  the  settlement;  but 


he  thinks  he  might  want  to  ’study 
humanities  one  day,  “other  for 
teaching  or  simply  for  the  intrinsic 
interest.”  He  is  not  yet  a  member  of 
the  kibbutz;  but  thinks  that  he  will 
want  to  slay  on. 

“Maybe  30  years  ago  it  was  a 
tragedy  to  be  confined  to  a 
wheelchair,”  he  said,  “but  today 
-  you  can  do  almost  anything  and  lead 
a  very  frill  life.”  Ayal  is  well  located. 
He  travels  easily  to  Ruppin  for  his 
studies  or  Beit  Halohem  for 
physiotherapy  and  swimming.  He 
also  attends  concerts  in  Tel  Aviv 
and  goes  to  the  cinema.  He  is 
critical  of  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
wheelchairs,  even  in  modern 
cinemas  like  the  Rav-Hen;  but 
some,  such  as  the  Shahaf  cinema 
and  the  Mann  Auditorium,  are  bet¬ 
ter.  “We  are  still  very  primitive  in 
this  way,”  he  said. 

Swimming  has  become  his  main 
sport.  “1  didn’t  use  to  like  swimming 
particularly,”  he  admitted,  “but  the 
people  at  Beit  Halohem  think  I 
have  .a  good  chance  of  competing  at 
the  next  Olympics  Tor  the  disabled.” 

In  autumn  he  will  be  in  England 
to  inspect  saddles  for  the  disabled. 
He  feels  that,  if  he  can  find  a 
suitable  saddle,  horse-riding  will 
give  him  increased  mobility  io  the 
couniprside.  He  is  also  going  to  visit 
America. 

“By  the  way,”  he  said,  “that  is 
because  of  The  Jerusalem  Past  ."The 
war-wounded  all  get  trips  abroad 
one  way  or  another  through  Beit 
Halohem:  but  in  Rami's  case  it 
resulted  from  a  Connecticut  reader 
of  The  Post's  international  edition. 
The  man  sent  Rami  a  food  parcel  to 
his  kibbutz.  Rami  wrote  a  thank- 
you  letter  and  they  began  cor¬ 
responding.  The  upshot  was  that  the 
local  rabbi  invited  him  as  a  guest  of 
his  community,  all  expenses  paid. 

Rami  expects  to  get  married, 
“one  day,  when  the  right  girl  comes 
along.”  He  has  had  no  difficulties 
establishing  relationships  with  girls 
since  his  injury,  although  he  con¬ 
cedes  that  the  type  of  girl  he  now 
likes  might  be  different. 

ALL  THREE  have  maintained  their 
original  opinions  about  the 
Lebanon  war  —  Ido  and  Rami  ap¬ 
prove  of  only  the  first  stage,  Uvi 
supports  the  whole  campaign.  “I  am 
for  throwing  the  Syrians  out  of 
Lebanon  also,  if  they  don’t  qo 
voluntarily.”  added  Uvi  belligerent¬ 
ly- 

Rami  wonders  whether  it  is  not 
too  early  to  assess  the  conflict. 
“After  all,”  he  said,  “the  Six  Day 
War  brought  us  lots  of  problems, 
whereas  the  'disaster'  of  the  Yom 
Kippur  War  led  to  peace  with 
Egypt.” 

Nearly  500  soldiers  have  died  so 
far  in  the  Lebanon  war  and  close  to 
3.000  have  been  wounded.  Uvi  Ben- 
Hawv  Ido-Katz-andURami-Keiclv  are 
three  war-wounded  who  are  making 
valiant  efforts  to  lead  full  lives  and 
who  are,  for  the  most  part,  suc¬ 
ceeding.  Multiply  these  three  by  a 
thousand  and  you  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  awesome  cost  being  paid  for 
Operation  Peace  for  Galilee:  these 
people  will  make  this  payment  day 
after  day.  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  LAZARUS  BROTHERS 
CHAIR  OF  AERODYNAMICS 

GREETINGS: 

Mr  Jack  L.  Cummings 
"h.’jir.un  of  the  Baord  of  Governors 
?ro!  Haim  Ban-Shahar 
'•■•Jidoni  of  Tef  Aviv  University 
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"Vortices  or  the  Reoccurring  Problems 
In  Aerodynamics" 

Today.  Monday,  June  6,  1983  Bt  7,00  p.m. 
m  the  Thau  Auditorium.  The  Wolfson  Building 
Prof.  Klausner-  Street.  Ramat  Aviv. 

Ths  public  it  invitee. 


Inauguration  of  the  Nur-Moshe  Fund 
for  Economic  Research 

In  memory  of  Mussa  Sinai 
Iran  Fahlmian  Nourafchan  and  Moises  Zack 


GREETINGS 
Mr.  Jack  L.  Cummings 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
Prof.  Haim  Ben-Shahar 
President  of  Tel  Aviv  University 
Mr.  M.B.  Ginet; 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Council 
Prof.  Assaf  Razln 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Soda!  Sciences 
Prof.  David  Pines 

Director  of  ths  Foerder  Institute  for  Economic  Research 
Lecture: 

Dr.  Leonardo  Leiderman 
Department  of  Economics 
Researcher  —  Foerder  Institute 

"Recent  Trends  in  Macroeconomics 
Theory  and  Policy:  An  Israeli  Perspective' 
Today,  Monday.  June  6.  1983.  at  2.30  p.m. 

Efter  Hall  (01).  Naftali  Building, 

Tel  Aviv  University  Campus.  Ramat  Aviv. 


Entrance  through  Gate  No  4. 

‘the  public  is  invited 
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Tel  Aviv  U.  professor  joins  chorus  of  those  who  warn: 

‘Country  is  living  beyond  its  means' 


All  mutual  funds  lag  behind 
index  rises  since  January 


Your  money  and  your  questions 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Most  of  the  atticism 
levelled  against  Finance  Minister 
Yoram  Aridor's  policies  today  is 
based  on  economic,  not  political, 
considerations.  This  is  stated  by 
economics  professor  Efraim  Sadka, 
37,  of  Tel  Aviv  University,  who 
himself  has  the  reputation  of  being 
apolitical  in  his  views.  Sadka  says 
that  so  far,  at  least,  Aridor  has  not 
tackled  the  basic  problem  facing  the 
country's  economy  —  that  both 
citizens  and  government  are  living 
far  beyond  their  means.  But  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  “in  many  respects  Aridor's 
hands  are  tied,  for  although  politics 
should  not  interfere  in  economics, 
they  do,  here  and  everywhere  else 
in  the  world.” 

Nevertheless,  the  former  finance 
minister,  Yigael  Hurvitz,  had  the 
same  political  constellation  to  face, 
and  although  Hurvitz  allowed  soar¬ 
ing  inflation  to  develop,  “at  least  he 
had  his  eyes  on  the  adverse  balance 
of  payments  and  kept  this  from 
soaring  out  of  sight.  Aridor,  on  the' 
other  hand,  has  inflation  at  a  rate 
about  the  same  as  Hurvitz's,  yet  the 
adverse  balance  is  growing  rapidly.” 

And  the  problem  of  the  increase 
in  the  gap  is  critical,  for  it  is  closely 
tied  to  raising  money  abroad. 
“Within  a  few  years,  all  loans  from 
governments  abroad  will  Just  be 
enough  to  pay  back  the  principal 
and  interest  we  owe  these  same 
governments.  Then  we  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  forced  to  go  to  private 
i banks,  and  their  loans  will  not  only 
be  short-term,  but  also  bear  high  in¬ 
terest.  Israel  may  be  heading  for  the 
same  status  as  Mexico  and  Turkey. 

“The  solution  is  ample:  reduce 
government  spending.  All  sorts  of 
juggling  of  figures  and  shifting 
around  of  funds  doesn't  solve  the 
problem.  It  only  delays  a  solution.” 

-  Where  specifically  could  the 
government  trim  its  budget?  “The 
security  budget  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  closely  examined.  In  an 
organization  that  large  there  must 
be  many  ways  of  eliminating  the 
blubber  without  harming  its  effec¬ 
tiveness." 

But  there  are  many  minor  things 
which  could  be  done  immediately,  if 
it  were  not  for  political  considera¬ 
tions,  Sadka  says.  “For  example, 
there  is  no  reason  why  only  Israel  of 
all  modern  countries  should  not  in¬ 
troduce  daylight  saving  time.  Sav¬ 
ings  should  be  considerable, 


between  S70  million  and  $200  m. 
The  exact  figure  nobody  really 
knows,  for  only  interested  bodies 
have  studied  the  problem,  and  their 
viewpoints  are  coloured  by  political 
considerations.” 

And  some  $70m.  could  be  saved  if 
El  Ai  would  fly  on  Saturdays  and 
holidays. 

Question:  Would  a  massive 
devaluation  solve  the  problem? 

Answer.  Only  if  it  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  strenuous  efforts  to  ab¬ 
sorb  money  from  the  public.  And 
this  absorption  could  be  done  in 
many  ways.  For  example,  this 
country  simply  can't  afford  free 
high  schools.  And  the  universities 
are  half  free.  The  students  pay  only 
S600  (about  IS  27,000)  a  year,  and 
this  should  be  doubled,  at  least.  And 
even  then,  it  would  be  only  14  per 
cent  of  what  a  year’s  education 
'  costs. !  know  all  the  arguments.  The 
.students  don't  work  and  simply 
don't  have  the  money.  But  if  their 
parents  have  enough  money  to  buy 
the  student  a  car,  then  they  have 
enough  to  pay  SI, 200  (1S54,0Q0)  a 
year  in  tuition.  Try  to  find  parking 
space  near  the  university.  It  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  parking  lots  are  full  of 
cars  owned  by  the  students.” 

And  the  valuable  shekel,  the 
professor  says,  or  rather  cheap 
foreign  currency,  is  allowing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Israelis  to 
take  vacations  abroad,  “ft  is 
cheaper  to  take  a'  package  trip  to 
Europe  than  to  take  the  same  trip  to 
Eilat.  This  is  a  ridiculous  state  of  af¬ 
fairs."  And  cheap  foreign  currency 
has  allowed  Israelis  to  go  on  a 
spending  binge,  buying  huge  quan¬ 
tities  of  new  cars,  videos  and  other 
'durables. 

“At  least  Aridor  has  recognized 
that  his  fight  to  cut  inflation  by  not 
devaluing  the  shekel  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  creating  this  huge  in¬ 
flux  of  consumer  goods,  and  he  has 
taken  appropriate  stsps.  The  IS  per 
cent  compulsory  deposit  on  imports 
will  force  up  prices  by  about  nine 
per  cent.” 

But,  Sadka  points  out,  this  com¬ 
pulsory  deposit  bears  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  a  return  to  the  regulated 
and  controlled  economy  of  the 
Alignment. 

Sadka  also  advises  taking  the 
“distortions"  out  of  the  cost-of- 
living  allowance  system.  “Today, 
we  have  a  set  up  where  the  ministry 
cuts,  let  us  say.  the  subsidy  on  some 
basic  item  from  25  per  cent  to  IS 


per  cent.  What  happens  is  that  the 
index  simply  goes  up.  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  wants  to  reduce  its  subsidies, 
this  cut  should  not  be  included  in 
the  index.  The  index  should  be 
based  on  the  true  cost  of  each  item 
according  to  its  real  market  value.” 

Question:  But  wouldn't  this  hurt 
elderly  persons  living  on  National 
Insurance  allowances? 

“No.  The  government  could  give 
them  as  much  as  its  wants, 
regardless  of  the  index,  or  it  could 
raise  their  pensions  in  line  with  the 
unchanged  index.” 

Sadka  does  not  believe  that  the 
government  can  do  away  with 
linkage  in  the  country.  “If  anything, 
the  situation  would  be  worse.  Who 
would  sign  a  wage  agreement 
without  provision  for  a  monthly  or 
even  weekly  increase  in  an  in¬ 
flationary  economy?  Bargaining 
over  this  monthly  increase  would  be 
long  and  bitter,  and  die  workers 
would  of  course  demand  that  these 
increases  be  based  on  their  estimate 
of  inflation.” 

Question:  How  much  of  Israel's 
plight  is  due  to  worldwide  recession. 

Answer.  Very  little.  “If  we  can’t 
sell  things  abroad,  it  is  because 
others  are  not  buying.  The  recession 
is  a  convenient  excuse.  But  you 
must  remember  one  thing,  if  one 
country  runs  up  a  balance  of  trade 
deficit,  another  country,  or 
countries,  must  run  up  a  surplus. 
This  is  the  mathematics  on  which 
balances  of  trade  are  buiit.  If  we  are 
going  deeper  into  debt,  it  is  because 
’we  are  doing  something  wrong.  If 
anything,  the  recession  should  have 
helped  us  narrow  our  trade  gap,  for 
the  prices  of  many  materials,  oil,  for 
example  have  fallen. 


Moscow  book  fair 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Some  2,000  books, 
mainly  in  Hebrew,  but  also  in  Rus¬ 
sian  ,  Arabic,  Yiddish  and  English, 
will  be  displayed  by  Israeli 
publishers  at  the  Moscow  Book 
Fair,  September  6-14.  The  books 
are  now  being  selected. 

Members  of  the  Israeli  delega¬ 
tion,  which  will  probably  consist  of 
six  persons,  the  same  number  as  at 
previous  fairs,  are  now  being 
chosen.  The  representatives  must 
be  fluent  in  Russian  and  Yiddish. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  that  Israel 
takes  part  in  the  Moscow  fair. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Although  58  of  the 
country’s  104  mutual  funds  in  May 
turned  in  satisfactory  performances 
by  rising  more  than  the  expected  six 
per  cent  increase  in  that  month's 
Cost-of-Living  Index,  not  one  has 
kept  up  with  the  index  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  This  was 
stated  yesterday  by  the  Meitav 
financial  consulting  firm. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  all 
the  mutual  funds  increased  in  value 
by  only  nine  per  cent,  “which 
means  a  real  25  per  cent  retreat  in 
actual  value,”  Meitav  stated. 

Even  if  58  funds  did  better  than 
the  index  another  18  marked  time 
with  a  zero  yield,  in  May,  while  28 
rose  in  price  from  zero  to  six  per 
cenL 

During  May,  those  mutual  funds 
which  specialize  in  index-linked 
bonds  rose  by  12.5  per  cent,  “a  hike 
which  has  been  unprecedented." 
Those  funds  dealing  mainly  with 
foreign  currencies  rose  by  9.3  per 
cent,  while  those  specializing  in 
stocks  rose  by  only  i.7  per  cent,  that 
is  to  say,  much  below  the  index. 

The  ten  funds  with  the  best  per- 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  merger  of  three 
canning  factories  run  by  Koor  with 
the  Assis  firm  and  another  two  can¬ 
ning  factories  owned  by  Assis  is  now 
being  discussed  by  both  sides,  Koor 
sources  confirmed  yesterday. 

The  three  Koor  plants  are  Pri- 
H agalil.  Noon  and  Yona,  while  the 
other  three  are  Assis  itself,  and  two 
plants  it  controls,  Man  and  Ardi. 
Koor  is  owned  by  Hevrat  Ovdim, 
the  holding  company  of  the 
Histadrut.  The  Assis  group  is  owned 
(75  per  cent)  by  the  Rubinstein 
group  (whose  main  activities  are  in 
the  construction  field),  with  the 
remaining  25  per  cent  of  the  shares 
traded  on  the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 

Although  no  final  decision  has 
been  .taken  on  the  merger,  it  is 
believed  that  ownership  in  the  new 
group  will  be  evenly  split.  Koor  in 
the  past  has  entered  into  many 
partnerships  with  private  groups 
and  individuals,  some  of  them 


formance  in  May  (all  of  which 
specialize  in  index-linked  bonds) 
were:  Ofir,  up  14.9  per  cent;  Eshel, 
14  per  cent;  Miksha  (13.7),  Shaked 
(13.6).  Sela  (13.4),  Tapuz  (13.3), 
Almog  (13.3),  Halamish  (13.2), 
Shamir  (13.1)  and  Zamid  13.1  per 
cent 

The  ten  worse  mutual  funds  (all 
of  which  specialize  in  stocks,  or 
mainlv  in  stocks)  were:  Danh.  minus 
14.4  per  cent;  Shahar,  minus  11.6; 
Comet,  minus  8.9;  Efrat  minus  7.6; 
Shenhav,  minus  6.9;  Odem.  minus 
5;  AnaL  minus  3;  Yesodot,  minus 
2.9;  Ronit,  minus  2.8;  and  Lapid, 
minus  2.4  per  cent. 

Assuming  that  the  index  rose  by 
46  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  the  ten  best  funds  (as  men¬ 
tioned,  none  kept  up  with  the  index) 
were;  Etrog,  index-linked  and  bank 
shares,  4S.2;  Tapuz,  index  linked, 
also  45.2  per  cent;  Eshel,  stocks,  43; 
Armon,  stocks,  42.1;  Zamid,  mainly 
stocks,  41.6  per  cent;  Anbar, 
foreign  currency.  41.3;  Shaked, 
index-linked,  40.9;  Zameret,  index- 
linked  and  bank  shares,  40.8; 
Reshef,  foreign  currency,  40.7 ;  and 
Ofir,  index-linked,  40.5  per  cent. 


abroad.  For  example,  Tadiran  is 
owned  jointly  by  Koor  and  General 
Telephone  &  Electric,  of  the  U.S. 

The  new  group  will  have  total 
sales  of  about  S50  million  a  year, 
about  half  of  which  is  exported.  The 
merger  will  allow  both  partners  to 
rationalize  production  con¬ 
siderably,  although  no  dismissals 
are  visualized  in  the  near  future. 

One  of  Koor’s  basic  policies  is  to 
retrain  all  redundant  workers. 
Moreover,  the  enlarged  group  will 
be  able  to  introduce  more  efficient 
production  lines,  and  thus  be  more 
competitive.  It  may  be  forced  to 
employ  more  workers. 

Other  savings  are  expected  in 
amalgamating  bookkeeping  systems 
and  delivery  methods. 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.’ —  Vegetable  growers 
demand  that  the  government  return 
to  the  policy  of  guaranteeing  a 
minimum  price  for  their  produce. 
Only  in  this  way  they  claim,  can 
shortages  such  as  happened  this 
year,  be  avoided.  These  shortages 
caused  some  vegetable  prices  to 
skyrocket  during  the  winter. 

Ami  Uiel,  secretary  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers  Union  said 
yesterday  that  the  winter  shortage 
was  due  partly  to  the  harsh  weather, 
but  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
many  farmers  refused  .to.  grow 
vegetables  without  a  guaranteed 
minimum  price. 

Uliel  added  that  most  growers’ 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 
Post  Finance  Reporter 

QUESTION:  Why  do  option 
have  different  Identification  mmben 
and  bow  do  they  differ  from  shares? 

ANSWER:  As  the  narrur implies, 
an  option  is  the  right  to  purchase  a 
share,  whereas  a  share  represents 
part-ownership  in  a  concern.  Op¬ 
tions  may  be  issued  from  time  lo 
time  and  the  fact  that  they  bear  dif¬ 
ferent  numbers  indicates  that  their 
conditions  are  not  the  same  as  those 
of  shares.  These  terms  are  published 
in  the  stock  market  gazette  and  can 
be  checked  for  details. 

QUESTION:  What  are  the 
regulations  for  early  redemption  of 
State  of  Israel  Bonds? 

ANSWER:  Tourists  may  redeem 
up  to  $2,500  of  State  of  israel  Bonds 
for  each  month  of  their  stay  in  the 
country.  Newcomers  and  residents 
may  converts 1.000 per  person  each 
year. 

QUESTION:  Was  last  weeks 
share  market  rally  ‘’for  real?" 

ANSWER:  Both  sharply  gaining 
markets  as  well  as  sharply  falling 
ones  are  usually  accompanied  with 
an  air  of  "unreality."  However,  our 
finance  minister  appears  intent  on 
stimulating  the  stock  market.  He 
would  like  to  see  companies  able  to 
raise  funds  on  the  exchange  and  he 
wants  the  government  to  sell  off 
some  of  its  holdings  in  publicly 
listed  companies.  Moreover,  the 
government  stands  to  gain  from 
large  trading  turnovers,  since  it  col¬ 
lects  a  2  per  cent  sales  levy.  The 
market  looks  better  now  than  it  did 
at  any  time  since  the  end  of 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
RISHON  LEZION.  -  Workers  at 
the  100-year-old  Carmel  winery 
here  are  again  an  the  warpath,  trying 
to  block  a  management  plan  to 
move  the  establishment  to  the  West 
Bank  or  to  a  development  area 
within  the  Green  Line. 

About  150  workers  last  week  held 
a  quiet  demonstration  outside  the 
main  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  In¬ 


earnings  had  dropped  30  to  50  per 
cent  since  the  government 
abolished  the  minimum  price 
guarantee.  They  reacted  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  areas  under  cultivation. 

Uliel  called  on  the  government  to 
stabilize  the  vegetable  market  and 
retail  prices  in  next  winter  by  rein¬ 
stating  the  former  policy,  both  for 
the  load  market  and  for  export. 

He  maintained  that  a  plan  for 
producing  67,000  tons  of  various 
vegetables  for  export  for  the  coming 
fail  and  winter  seasons  could  bring 
in  about  $40  million.  The  growers 
base  this  estimate  on  a  five  per  cent 
increase  of  certain  popular  export 
vegetables,  and  cutting  down  on 
others  which  did  not  do  well  in  the 
past  year. 


January.  However,  caution  should 
still  be  used  and  economic  criteria 
for  investment  should  be  adhered 
lo. 

QUESTION:  ir  speculating  fa 
such  a  bad  thing,  why  do  so  many  geo. 
pie  do  tt? 

ANSWER:  Speculating  on  ^ 
stock  exchange  or  buying  touery 
tickets  or  playing  poker  for  high 
stakes  is  not  inherently  bad  or  im¬ 
moral.  in  my  opinion.  However, 
speculating  with  savings  which  have 
been  set  aside  rot  other  purposes  is 
downright  loolish.  An  oM-fashioned 
rule  of  thumb  is  that  you  can 
speculate  with  those  sums  erf  which 
you  arc  prepared  to  lose  up  to  50 
per  cent. 

QUESTION tl  hare  been  offered  a 
choice  of  ChagaH  and  Picasso  prints 
as  an  investment.  What  do  yen  think? 

ANSWER:  The  problem  with  ui- 
vesting  in  pictures,  lithographs  or 
prints  is  that  one  usually  pays  a  sub¬ 
stantial  premium  over  the  price  for 
which  these  art  objects  can  be 
resold.  However,  investment  in  art 
has  the  major  advantage  that  one 
can  have  an  aesthetic  enjoyment 
from  viewing  one's  investment. 

QUESTION:  l  bought  Mint  dor. 
ing  the  devaluation  scare.  Should  I 
sell  them  and  go  back  Into  the  slum 
market? 

ANSWER:  A  judicious  division 
of  investments  calls  for  some 
holdings  in  foreign  currency.  But  if 
you  have  placed  all  your  savings  in 
one  currency,  this  is  just  os  illogical 
as  having  100  per  cent  of  your 
holdings  in  shares.  A  certain 
balance  should  be  maintained. 


dustry  arid  Trade  in  Jerusalem, 
Worker’  representatives  were 
received  by  Gad  Seen,  head  of  the 
food  section  at  the  ministry,  who 
said  that  the  government  would  not 
interfere,  and  that  the  management 
of  the  Wine  Growers  Cooperative 
would  have  to  reach  its  own  deci¬ 
sion  on  whether  or  not  to  transfer 
the  winery. 

Seen  added  that  no  action  wuuld 
be  taken  until  a  special  committee 
set  up  by  deputy  Agriculture 
Minister  Pessah  Crupper  on  the 
crisis  of  the  wine  grape  branch,  filed 
its  findings.  The  committee's  report 
is  expected  in  a  month  or  two. 

Workers  spokesman  David 
Davidovich  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  he  was  not  happy  with  the  Seen 
meeting. 

He  said  he  is  afraid  that  the  com¬ 
mittee's  findings  will  favour  the 
Wine  Growers  Cooperative. 

He  said  that  “the  workers,  some 
with  40  years  experience,  asked  to 
be  represented  on  the  committee,  j 
but  were  refused.  This  is  a  bad 
omen,”  he  said. 

Davidovich  told  The  Post  that  the 
workers  will  continue  their  struggle 
against  the  relocation  of  the  1 
wineries  of  Rishon  and  Zichron 
Ya’acov.  He  said  they  will  form  a  i 
special  Knesset  lobby,  and  will  take 
several  other  steps  in  the  coming  i 
weeks,  which  he  refused  to  reveal. 


Merger  of  three  Koor  and  three  Assis 
canning  factories  under  discussion 


Vegetable  growers  want  controls  back 


Rishon  workers  protest  winery  move 


ONE-AND-ONE  CROSSWORD 


I CROSS 

1  Parts  of  the  capital  that  are 
in  no  way  exceptional?  (8,  6) 
9  Dealer  in  valuable  articles 
we’ll  make  gibes  about  (8) 
10  A  capital  _  atmosphere  in  a 
small  business  organisation 
(5) 


is 


line 


_ GO) 

15  Where  football  hooligans  can 
create  havoc  with  Southern 
Region  (8) 

16  Far  too  much  to  pay  for 
pie  turnover!  (6) 


apple  turnover!  (6) 

18  Throaty  complaint  of  young 
and  beautiful  linger?  (6) 


the 


20  Grasping  member  of 
animal  kingdom  (8) 

23  One  trump  I'd  vexatiously 
pressed  for  (10) 

24  Extremist  who  wants  the 
Labour  party  to  move  briskly 
forward  (4) 

26  Jack  in  a  deal,  maybe  (5) 

27  Kind  of  survey  maps  title 
Artillery  cannot  da  without 
(8) 

28  Prepare  to  take  silk  or 
become  a  licensed  victualler? 
(5,  3,  3,  3) 


DOWN 

2  Not  a  nudist  who  works 
behind  the  scenes  at  the 
theatre  (7) 

3  Bill’s  opponents  (4) 

4  Badly  riled  first  mate  com¬ 
ing  in  after  someone  else 
has  taken  over  duty?  (8) 

5  A  melody  the  artist  ■  isn’t 
worried  about  (6) 

6  They  are  trained  to  come  up 
with  constructive  ideas  (10) 

7  One  impression  of  literary 
work  (7) 

8  Favourite  places  for  train¬ 
ing?  (6,  5) 

11  Political  subterfuges  at 

which  conjurers  should  be 
adept  (5,  6) 

14  What  the  sentry  said  to  the 
Quaker  with  satisfactory 
credentials?  (4,  6) 

17  Back  on  the  field  of  plav. 
maybe  <8) 

19  Put  into  a  new  bed  at  the 
nursery?  (7) 

21  Small  wheaten  loaf  tor 
smokers?  (4-3) 

22  Defer  a  decision  to  leave  the 
shore  (3,  3) 

25  What  we  put  on  the  plate 


GIVE  SOLDIERS  LIFTS 


GENERAL  ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY  l 
PHARMACIES 


FIRST  AI0 


Jenoafem:  Kupat  Hdim  Clalh.  Romema. 
A 23 111.  Bjlsam.  Salah  Lddin.  272315. 
Shu'afai.  Shu'aFai  Road.  810108.  Dar  bldawa. 
Herod's  Gate.  282058. 

Tri-A»lv:  Pi  raker.  20  Pinskcr.  296519.  Sdeh 
Dov.  Tuchnil  Lamed.  428510. 

INetwiya:  TnifTa.  2  Herzl,  2S656. 

Haifa:  Yawie.  7  ten  Sina.  672288.  Hannon.  K. 
Molzkin.  7(5(36. 


’  Magcn  David  Adorn  first  aid  centres  are  open 
from  X  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  Emergency'  home  calls 
hj  doctors  at  fixed  rates.  Sick  Fund  members 
-btiuld  enquire  about  rebate. 


Plume  numbers:  Jerualem.  Tel  Aviv.  Haifa  — 
lill.  Dan  Region  (Ramai  Gan.'  Bnei  Brak, 
Go  m.i  vim  I —  78  (J  i  J. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Nobm  (pcdiamcs.  E.N.T.J. 
Hada&sah  fc.k,  (internal,  surgery, 
orthopedics).  Mitgjv  Ladach  (obstetrics). 
Shaare  Zedek  (ophthalmology). 

Tel-Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal,  sur¬ 
gery) 

Netanya:  Lamado  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology  1. 

Mtiga*  LaAacb:  Open  line  4-6  p.m.  every 
Monday  answers  to  obstetrics,  gynecological, 
sterility,  sexual  lunctioning  and  ramily  plann¬ 
ing  problems.  Tel.  02-633356. _ 


Ashd.id  2222 
A'hkelon  23333 
Bat  Yam  5855.V6 
Beersheha  78333 
hdsn  72333 
H.idera  22333 
H don  803133(4 
Nahum  a  q 233 33 


Nazareth  54333 
Netanya  23333 
Petah  Tikva  912333 
Rehovoi  054-51333 
Rishon  LeZion  942333 
Safcd  30333 
Tiberias  201 1 1 


“Erw"  —  Mental  Health  First  Aid,  Tel: 
Jerusalem  669911,  Td  Aviv  253311.  Haifa  538- 
888,  Beenheba  481 1 1,  Netanya  35316. 


Rene  Crisis  Centre  (24  boors),  for  help  cmfl  Td 
Aviv,  1 234819,  Jerusalem  —  8101 10,  and  Haifa 
88791. 


MEDICAL  HELP 
DURING  STRIKE 


POLICE 


Medical  care  is  available  Tor  a  15600  fee.  ol 
alternative  medical  centres  throughout  the 
country.  For  further  information,  call  the 
nearest  regional  cfentre: 

Dan  Region 


Dial  100  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  In  Tiberias 
dial  924444.  Hryar  Shmona  40444. 


Netanya 
Hadera 
Northern  Valleys 
Safed 
Tiberias 
Sharon 
Negev 
Jerusalem 
Rishon  Lerion 
Rehovoi 
Haifa 
Jifahariya 


03-241252 
053-24348 
063-23004 
065-22106 
067-30665 
067-92993 
03-913903 
057-72705 
02-224083 
03-948206 
054-57687 
04-86855 ' 
04-92069. 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS.  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-295555  (20  lines) 


Israel  Lands  Administration 
Jerusalem  District 


Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Construction  of  Commercial  Centre  at  Kiryat  Gat, 

Tender  No.  JM/83/26 


The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  the  lease  of  a  plot  for  the  lease  of  a  plot  for  the 
construction  of  shops  and  a  supermarket  on  the  ground  floor  and  offices  on  the  second  floor. 

Area  details  and  construction  potential  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender  were  as  follows: 

f 

Block  Parcel  Area  BtuLding  %  Development  Minimum  Deposit 

no.  portions'  Isqjn.)  on  Z  floors  costs  (IS)  price  (IS)  (iS) 


1630 


35-38 


3250 


70 


2,583,750 


3.047.067 


150,000 


Details,  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  are  available  at  our  Jerusalem  district  office.  34  Rebov  Bon-Yehudn,  12th 
floor,' TeL  224121.  during  regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tender  bids  is  12  noon  on  July  6,  1963. 

Bids  not  found  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  the  above  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered. 
The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  other  bid. 


.  Jerusalem  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Area  for  Total  Construction  in  East  Talpiot,  Jerusalem 

Tender  No.  JM/83/27 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  the  lease  of  a  plot  for  construction  of  22  housing  unite 
in  East  Talpiot,  Jerusalem. 

Area  details  and  construction  potential  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender  were  as  follows: 


Municipal 
building 
plan  no. 


Plot 

no. 


Area 

(sqan.) 


Planned 

Construction 

(squn.) 


Development 

costs 

US)- 


Minimum 

price 

(IS) 


Deposit 

(IS) 


2820 


II 


4580 


3000 


5,189.370 


11.056.500 


55QJJ0U 


*  Linked  to  October  19B2  paving  index.  Development  costs  will  be  paid  separately  by  tender  a  warden  to  the 
Ministry  of  Construction  and  Housing  in  accordance  with  the  customary  conditions  nf  the  Construction  and  Housing 
Ministry.  Development  costs  do  not  include  water,  electricity  l sewerage  where  necessary)  and  all  munir.ipn]  fees 

Details,  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  are  available  ai  our  Jerusalem  district  office,  34  Rehov  Ben  -Yehudtt,  12th 
floor,  Tel.  224121,  during  regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tender  bids  is  12  noon  an  July  6r  1983. 

Bids  not  found  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  the  above  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered. 
The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  other  bid. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 
ACROSS 
1  Assembled 

V 


7  Impertinence 

8  Remiss 

9  Newt 
10  Level 


Yesterday's  Solutions 


11  Confused 

13  Sewing  thread 

14  Aft 

17  Obvious 

18  Grave 
£0  Fasten 

22  Left  over 

23  Consumed 

24  Joy 


DOWN 

1  Presbyterian 
minister's  house 

2  Propose 

3  Egress 

4  Corrects  text 

5  Remedied 

6  Segment 

7  Fashionable 

12  Back  door 

13  Gossip 

16  Arousing  feeling 

16  Beast 

1?  Insignificant 
19  Sham 
21  Discover 


QHoraDHnna 

□  m  E  D  E  EJ 

13  n  0  d  s  m  in  b  □  □  e  m  a 
bdbqqqbq 
sans  0BSG3Q  cancia 
aHasQQGan 
SHDnnQta  HuamnaE 
scio  man 
snsfanan  Hnnicinmra 
gn  □  h  b  m  a  □ 
B0cp  SQHI2E  Q0ES 
Q  E  E!  0  0  ffl  n  B 
□□□EnnaiiQEHsui 

□  □  □  a  a  in 

E0O013HII01I1 


Quick  Solution 
ACROSS:  5  Razor, 


ackosb:  5  Razor,  8  Question.  9 
Acute,  10  Infantry,  11  Tramp,  14 


Expert*  21  Trout.  ffl  Admit? 


ICHPAT  LI  (I  CARE) 


Home.  You  care  about  its 
appearance,  and  you  keep  it  clean1 
and  beautiful.  Pleasant  to  live  in,  a:: 
source  of  pride  when  guests  visitejj 
If  you  care,  keep  our  country; 
clean.  Israel.  It's  Home 
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Prices  boom  on  higher  volume 


EL  AVIV.  —  Oyer  the  weekend 
lvestors  apparently  concluded  that 
he  current  rally  is  the  "real  thing.” 
Tie  last  vestiges  of  scepticism 
\  cemed  swept  aside  and  the  main 
»roblem  appeared  ter  be  how  to 
aise  the  funds  to  get  back  into  the 
harket. 

When  trading  in  options  began 
•'cjitcrday  morning,  it  was  quite  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  public,  was  in  there 
Etching.  Prices  were  established. 
sharply  higher  levels,  dt  took  Jittle; 
imagination  to  guess  in  which  direct 
ion  prices  would  move  when 'the 
Afternoon  session  began.  .  *  ‘ 

As  it  was,  ail  expectations  were 
■imply  fulfilled  as  no  fewer  than  290. 
securities  were  ahead  by  5%  or  bet- 
i  :  ter.  Of  these  72  were  established  as 
'!  ■  "buyers  only.”  Only  two  issues  fell 
<by  more  than  5%,  and  hot  a  single 
security  was  registered  as  “sellers 
only.'*  The  General  Share  Index, 
commercial  banks  excepted,  main¬ 
tained  its  upbeat  pattern  and  added 
on-  3.61%  to  stand  at  478.8,  a 
recovery  high. 

..Perhaps  what  pleased  observers 
most  was  the  healthy  turnover, 
which  totalled  just  a  hair  under 
JSi.4  billion. 

,  a  Yesterday  marked  round  three 
.  ,Tb(  Finance  Minister  YoranyAridor,  - 
wh  o  can  take  almost  full  credit  for 
the  current  rally.  His  new  measures, 
cutting  back  on  trading  levies  and 
expanding  the  percentage  which 
pension  funds  may  invest  in  shares, 
have  been  the  factors  primarily 
responsible  for  the  “bull  market”* 
atmosphere.  Plaudits  should  also  go 
to'  the  commercial  bank  group, 
which  acted  forcefully  in  supporting 
^the  market  leading  up  tp  the  recent  - 
rises. 

'  **  Credit  to  the  banks  is  due 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  moneys 
for  the  support  was  provided  by  the 
Treasury.  The  fact  is  that  the  funds 
were  loaned  to  the  banks,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  accept  these  loans 
along  with  interest,  which  would  be 
assessed.  However,  it  now  appears 
that  things  are  working  out  well  for 
all  concerned.  The  investors  are  ob¬ 
viously  happy.  The  Treasury  is  hap¬ 
py  because  a  bevy  of  new  issues  is 
being  rushed  to  the  market,  and 


MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimun  of  IS  395.20*  for  8  woids:  each  ad¬ 
ditional  wold  IS  49.40*  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS 
460  00*  for  8  words;  each  additional  word  IS  57.5^0*  All  rates  include.  VAT. 
DEADLINES  at  our  offices  Jerusalem;  Monday/Wednesday  —  10  a.m.  previous 
day.  Friday  —  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon.  2  days  before 
publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back 
page!  and  all  recognized  advertising  agencies.  ‘Subject  to  change. 
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Tel  iariv.. 

Stock  Exchange 

By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 

1  ‘  ,  .  4  f 

after  aH;  that  is  the  main  reason  for 
markets'  existence. 

-  Amf  finally,  the  bankers  are  hap¬ 
py  as  wclL  As  the  public  is  getting 
back  into  the  act,  the  banks  are  sell¬ 
ing  the  shares  which  they  had 
bought  at  lower  levels.  Not  only  will 
they  be  able  to  continue  stabilizing 
die  market,  but  they  will  be  able  to 
chalk  up  profits,  which  are  so 
welcome  in  what  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  a  difficult  year  for  the  bank¬ 
ing  .community. 

Even  the  usually  prim  and  proper 
commercial  bank  group  had  its 
share  of  big  winners.  Union  Bank, 
which  had  an  extremely  low  yield  in 
May,  has  again  come  to  life.  Last 
month  the  Union  shares  were  up.  by 
only  5.6%,  compared  with  10.8% 
.chalked  ;up  by  1DB  and  -11% 
registered  by  Mizrahi.  Yprterday 
Union  Bank  shares  soared  by'9.6%. 
Maritime  Bank  0.5  was  65^  higher, 
while  the  0.1  shares  gained  3.1%. 
Danot  5.0  and  FT  BI -wound  up  on 
the  “buyers  only”  list.  The. shares  of 
First  International  rose  by  8.1%. 

Mortgage  banks. usues  were 
higher,  but  the  options  really  moved 
ahead  smartly.  The  Carmel  option, 
for  one  example,  was  up  by  nearly , 
21%. 

Insurance  shares  Were  sharply 
higher,  with  10%  gainers  including 
Ary  eh  Hassneh  (R),  Hamishmar- 
Harel  1.0  and  Menora  5.0. 

Reports  from  the  floor  of  the  ex¬ 
change  indicate  that  the  Efrenberg 
group  has  been  a  heavy  buyer  of 
shares  generally  associated  with  the 
group.  The  buying  had  been  at  its 
peak  during  the.  period  when  the 
banks  were  exerting  their  own  buy¬ 
ing  pressures.  Yesterday  many  of 
the  Eisenberg  group  shares  were 
sharply  higher.  The  Teta  shares,  in 
the  services  and  trade  group,  were 
both  10%  gainers.  The  Cold  Storage 
1.0  shares  were  “buyers  .only”  for 
the  third  day.  Today  the  shares 
could  conceivably  add  on  tens  qf 


CHILDCARE 

mniuiiiiiiHinniiiimmnmiiiinfliiflmiituiifliiminfiir 

HABY  SITTING,  English conversation,  in  ex- 
clungt:  fur  accommodation,  three  nights 
twekly  in  central  Tel  Aviv.  Phone  02-8 10266. 


PURCHASEXSALE 


FRIEDMAN  13,  REFRIGERATOR,  good 
condition.  Tel.  02-528181/271.  886505. 


I  li  I 


DWELLINGS 


SITU  ATIONS  VACANT 


. 

RAMOr.  J  rooms,  separate  entrance  ♦ 
balcony.  73  sq.m.,  S59.000.  Tel.  02-863821 
(humc).  U2-52SI8I.  Ttnsa  (work). 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT:  5  large  rooms,  Rehov 
G U.H e mala.  Tel.  02-412795,  not  ShabbaL 

Bl-  DROOM,  salon  heating,  elevator,  second 
Ilnur.  Carmel.  5  Keren  Hayesod,  TeL  02- 

22NH.S. 

RtNT\LS.  luxury,  kosher,  short  Venn  apart- 
im-nts.  Associated.  Tel.  02-422175. 


TEL  AVIV  _ M<|j 

NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rentals. 
ConMct  specialists:  Inter-lsraeL  TeL  03- 
294141. 

.  NETANYA 

NOBIL  GREENBERG  RENTALS, 
bmp-short  term,  ftimuJiedhjafurnishcd.  2  Us- 
sishkm  St..  Tel.  053-32558. 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  sales/rentals.  sbort/long 
term,  contact  Anglo-Saxon,  Neiaaya,TeL  053- 


till  II  I  IllllllfJ  lull  III  It 


INSURANCE 


WANTED  ENGLISH  TEACHER  —  English 
mother  tongue  —  to  teach  children,  9-1 1  years 
old.  TeL  03-263966.  afternoons. 

TELEXTTYP1STS  afternoon  shifts.  Permanent 
jobs.  Sterling  Recruitment.  Tel.  03-9229542. 

TELEX  SERVICES,  Td  Aviv  require  intel¬ 
ligent  person.  Full-time  job.  Foil  command  of 
English  a-  lint-class  English  typing  +  good 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Tel.  03-233558. 

ENGLISH  Typists,  Secretaries,  permanent 
jobs.  STERLING  RECRUITMENT 
03-9229542.  _ _ 

TYPISTS/TEL  EX  OPERATORS:  Top  paying, 
temporary  jobs  are  waiting  for  you. 
Translators'  PooL  TeL  03-221214,  100  Ben 
Yehuda  St..  Td  Aviv.  04-663966, 5  Shmarynhu 
Levin  Su  Haifa.  02-225154/5.  6  Yanai  St, 
Jerusalem. 


VEHICLES 


PASSPORT  TO  PASSPORT  Renault  181 
Station-Wagon.  1981,  13000  miles  R/H,  A/C 
excellent  condition.  S6000.  Td.  02-666955 
(Not  Shah  bat). 


INT’L  SHIPPING 


LC1W1-S  r  RATES,  household,  business,  Sfe 
•nsurnncc.  Free  quote  in  English.  GOSHEN, 
I  cl.  (lj-7(?(tll. 


OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD.  Expert  reliable 
movers  with  Djrears  experience,  Ehofessional 
packing  and  shipping  world  wide.  Special  rates 
to  US.A.  South  Africa,  U.K.  operating  all 
over  Israel.  Best  insurance  rates  on  the 
markeL  Tel.:  Haifa  04-523227  (3  lines).  Tel- 
Aviv  03-296125.  03-299582  (Evenings  03- 
483032). 


UMTED  miZRAHI  BAfiK  # 


COMPARE.  YOUR  MONTY  EARNS  MORE 


DOLLAR  PAZ''  AND  EURO  PA 2"  PRICES  EH23 


CURRENCY  BASKET 


“DOLLAR  PAZ-,  I  UNIT 
-EURO  PAZ-,  2  UNIT 
SJ&R. 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  RATES  ED 


COUNTRY  CURRENCY 


banknotes 

TRANSACTIONS  • 

PURCHASE,  SALE  PURCHASE.  SALE 


USA 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

HOLLAND 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

DENMARK 

FINLAND 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

BELGIUM 

AUSTRIA 

ITALY 

JAPAN 


DOLLAR  1 
STERLING  l 
MARK  1 
FRANC  1 
GULDEN  1 
FRANC  1 
KRONA  1 
KRONE  1 
KRONE  1 
MARK  1 
DOLLAR  1 

dollar  i 

RAND  1 
FRANC  10 
SCHILLING  10 
LIRE  1000 
YEN  1000 


44.7452 
702947 
17.6002 
5,8570 
15.6643 
21,2707 
5.8961 
6.2047 
4.9197 
8.1192 
36JS41 
39.4335 
41.3007 
8.8185 
25.0001 
29.6561 
1 87.4929 


45.1949 

71.0012 

17.7772 

5.9159 

15.8218 

21.4846 

5.9554 

6.2671 

4.9692 

8.2009 

36.7498 

39.8298 

41.7158 

8.9072 

25.2514 

29.9542 

189.3773 


44.6300 

70.1100 

17.5500 

54300 

13,6200 

21.2100 

53QQQ 

6.1000 

43400 

7.9900 

360000 

373)100 

32.6600 


454800 

72J300 

183)900 

6.0200 

16.1000 

213600 

6.0600 

6.3800 

5.0600 

8J400 

373900 

40.8900 

4423200 


24.9300  25.6900 
28.2400  30.4700 
187.0100  1924700 


Further  orrA.Ls  at  um,  department 

TEL  6294  1  a  AT1  ALL  Sun  BRANCHES 


>oit£D  miznflHi  bahh  § 


ECONOMIC  BRIEFS 


Jondn  Post  Reporter 

Mordechai  Bar-On  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  director  of  Kitan 
Consolidated.  He  has  worked  at 
Kitan  snee  1972  and  in  his  last  job 
was  deputy  managing  director,  in 
charge  of  finance  and  procurement 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  world's  supp¬ 
ly  of  anisic  aldehyde,  a  raw  material 
.  usd  to  produce  pharmaceuticals  and 
cosmetics,  is  being  produced,  by 
K off oik  Ltd.,  Avrabam  Raz,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  firm,  announced. 
During  1982/83  the  plant  produced 
S14.8  million  worth  of  the  material, 
of  which  _S6m.  was  exported. 

-  Bank  HapoaBm  is  offering  a 
special  discount  on  its  Goren 
mutual  fund  certificates  until  June 
16.  The  discount  consists  of  selling 
the  certificates  at  their  base  price, 
that  is,  a  reduction  of  1.5  per  cent 
from  the  regular  price. 

v  Kihbntx  .  Alonjm,  in  Emek 
Yezre’el,  is  investing  S250.00D  in  a 
plant  to  make  aluminium  plated 
household  utensils. 

.  The  My  Brothers  Keeper  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  assists  newcomers  in 
settling  in  the  country,  has  opened  a 
station  in  the  Bank  Leumi  branch  at 
76  Rehov  LaGuardia  in  Tel  Aviv.  It 
will  be  open  every  Thursday  From  4 
to  5 JO  p.m. 

CIVIL  AUTHORITY  OF  JUDEA  AND 
SAMARIA 

Staff  Officer  for  Internal  Affaire  .  — 
High  Planning  Committee 

Order  Concerning  the 
Planning  Zone  of  Yatta 
Under  authority  granted  me  by  Para.  2 
of  an  Order  concerning  the  Towns, 
Villages  and  Buildings  Planning  Law 
(Judea  and  Samaria.  No.  418}  1971. 
and  in  accordance  with  Para.  13  of  the 
Towns.  Villages  and  Buildings  Law  (No. 

791  1966.  and  having  fulfilled  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  order  sod  law.  1  now 
announce  that  I  have  issued  an  order 
declaring  the  creation  of  a  planning  zone 

—  the  Planning  Zone  of  Yatta  —  this 
zone  being  the  area  circumscribed  by  a 
blue  (me  on  the  map  attached  to  the  or¬ 
der. 

This  order  and  the  attached  map  may  be 
seen  at  my  office  in  8eit  El  and  also  at 
the  offices  of  the  Central  Planning 
Bureau  in  Ramallah.  on  regular  working 
days  between  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 

The  order  becomes  effective  1 5  days  af¬ 
ter  the  publication  of  this  notice. 

Shtamo  A  mar 
Staff  Officer  for 
Internal  Affairs 
Headquarters.  Judea  and 
Samaria  District  i 
Head  of  the  high 
Planning  Committee 
May  23.  1983  _ 


CMdr  VotaflM  Ctaa** 
price  IS  1.000  ■ 


percentage  points.  Piryon,  in.the  in¬ 
vestment  company  group,  and  the 
flagship  of  the  Eisenberg-  group,  was 
up  by  J0%  for  the  second  day.  - 

The.  “big  winner"  came  in  the 
form  of  the  Cold  Bonded  0.1  shares, 
which  soared  by  no  las  than  41.6%. 
Lumir  1.6  and  5.0,  also,  numbered 
among  the  Eisenberg  companies, 

were  ahead  by  19%  and  13.8%. 

Industrials  continued  -  to 
spearhead  the  current  rise.  Ten  per 
cent  gains,  were  liberally  sprinkled 
throughout  the  sector.  Cydone  1.0 
was  the  “big  gainer”  among  the  in¬ 
dustrials.  The  shares  rocketed 
ahead  by  more  than  28%.  The  5.0 
shares  advanced  by  nearly  10%, 
while  the  options  were  running 
ahead  by  20.8%.  A  recent  invest¬ 
ment  advisory  report  recommended 
the  purchase  of  the  Cydone  shares. 

Investment  company  shares  were 
also  among  major  gainers.  Ampa 
was  again  on  the  move  and  chalked 
up  a  rise  of  26.1%.  The  Qal  group 
continued  to  demonstrate  strength. 
Clal  Trade  rose  by  9-3%  while  Oal 
Industries  was  gaining  7.5%.  Pama  ' 
0.1  was  a  10%  winner. 

The  index-linked  bond  .  market 
was  generally  stable,  with  few  price 
movements,  in  either  direction.  ; 

The  management  of  the  Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange  announced  that  it 
is  delisting  the  Hassneh  (B)  shares^ 
as  of  July  7.  They  will  continue  to 
trade  once  a  week  after  that  and  un¬ 
til  September  6,  when  they  will  be 
dropped  from  all  trading. 

Most  active  stocks 

First  Im'l  "  '  720  7.586 .3  +54 

Hapoalim  R  2185  4,106.7  + 12 

Maritime  (LI  1515  4,091 3  +45 

Shares  traded:  IS  13752m. 

Convertibles:  .  IS  16.7m. 

Bonds:  JSZ763ra. 


Commercial  Banks 


rru3  -imtir 'lyn'inN  pn 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD 


1  FOREIGN  CDRRBNCT 

I  3.8X3 

Friday’s  foreign  exchange  rates 

against  the  brad  Shekel,  for 

UJ5.  dollar  tranraetfoti*  md«r  $3,000 

and  transacrious  of  other  enn-endes 

under  the  eqtdvahmt  of  S500. 

Selling 

Bnying 

OSS 

45.1953 

44.7448 

DM 

17.7745 

17.5952 

Swim  FR 

21.4909 

21.2765 

Sterling 

71.0380 

70^250 

French  FR 

5-9168 

5.8577 

Dutch  G 

1541254 

15.6696- 

Austrian  SB  (10) 

25-2558 

25.0039 

Swedish  KR 

5.9805 

5.9010 

Danish  KR 

4-9680 

45184 

Norwegian  XX 

6.2797 

6.2166 

Finnish  MX 

r^009 

8.1191 

Canadians 

38.7509 

365851 

Rand 

♦1-7153 

41JZ992 

Australians 

39^329 

39.4356 

Belgian  Cm  (10) 

8-9037 

8.8149 

Belgian  Fin  (10) 

84)072 

8.8184 

Yen  (1001 

18.9498 

18.7608 

ItafimLhreUOOQl 

234)900 

29.5910 

GOLD:  MI  3.40/4 13.90 

INTERBANK 

1 

SPOT  RATES: 

USJ 

1 .5705/85 

perS 

DM 

2.54  UY20 

perS 

Swiss  FR 

2.102000 

perS 

French  FR 

7.8360/90 

perS 

IiaHnn  Lire 

1508.00/50 

parS 

Dutch  C 

2.8480/95 

perS 

Yen 

238.4Q/56 

JwrS 

Swedish  KR 

7^810/40 

jw* 

Norwegian  KR  7.1970/2000 

parS 

Danish  KR 

9.1160/90 

perS 

FORWARD  RATES 

s 

1  men. 

3mm.  »■ 

■Me 

Sit  1J741/755 

1 .5724/738  IJ7M/M6 

DUS  2J3ZZQ37 

Z.514S/164  2.4BSO910 

SwJOVS  2.0B3&VSS 

ZJJ77Q/785  2.05=0045 

IDP  p. 

83600' 

".  1  +7600 

+  1O0 

IDB  r 

3219 

IJ56 

+  16 

+.5 

IDB  B  r 

3290 

'55 

+60 

+  1.9 

IDB  p,  A 

19500 

| 

n.c. 

— 

IDB  rip  11 

2295 

.187 

+5 

*2 

Union  r 

2657 

2089 

+'233 

+9A 

Union  op  4  r 
Discount  r 

no  trading 
4105  165- 

+5 

+.1 

Discount  A  t 

4162 

198 

+  18 

+.4 

Discount  op  2 

3230 

71 

+35 

-+M 

Discount  B  . 

476 

111 

+  5 

+  1.1 

Mi/nthi  r 

1315 

3,121 

+f> 

+  5 

Mizrahi  b 

1315 

305 

+6 

+3 

Mizrahi  op  3 
Mizralu  op  10 

no  trading 
2240  224  • 

-30 

—1.3 

Mizrahi  op  1 1 

1430 

'  48 

+  80 

+  5J 

Mizrahi  sc  6 

10720 

_ 

,  — 

— 

Mizrahi  op  7 
Mizrahi  sc  9 

no  trading 
490  1,101 

—26 

-5.0 

Maritime  0.1 

1515 

4,091 

+  45 

+3.1 

Maritime 

695 

3.498 

+45 

+65 

Hapoalim  p.  B  .4515  — 

HapoaJim  r  2185  4.106 

Hapoalim  b  -'-2185  119 

Hapoalim  op  7  18400  6 

Hapoalim  op  13  4260  159 

Hapoalim  sc  6  12100  1 

Hapoalim  sc  S  8250  '  3 . 


General  A 
General  op  6 
General  op  8 
General  sc  5 
General  7 
Leumi 


5535  25  +35 

28660  I  n.c. 

10001  13  D.C. 


3520  II  +100 
220  342  +10 

2730  2.173  + 13 


Leumi  op  4 

no  trading 

Leumi  op  13 

2050 

90 

nx. 

Leumi  sc  9 

1850 

|  ■ 

+  10 

Leumi  sc  1 1 

507 

81 

>4 

OHH  r 

5305 

35 

ILC. 

Finance  Trade 

1902 

167 

+20 

Finance  Trade 

970 

383 

+  10 

Finance  Tr.  op 

1430 

48 

+  80 

N.  American  t 

2220 

197 

+  10 

N.  American  5 

1538 

121 

+8 

Danot  1.0. 

1850 

77 

+  124 

Danot  5.0 

478 

bx.l 

+  23 

Danot  sc  2 

80I 

34 

+33 

-First  lm‘1  5 

720 

1386 

+54 

FIB  I 

781. 

b.o.1 

+37 

Mortgage  Banks 

Adanbn  0.1 

1670 

37 

ILC. 

wtu  in unrafc  r  ■w-' 

Gen  Mortgage  b  1805  85 

Carmel  r  I960  162 

Carmel  op  .  990  190 

Carmel  deb  100  2.696 
Binyan  3464  81 

DevMongage  r  1220  5.428 

Dev  Mortgage  b  1240  59 

Dev  Mori  op  •  755  122 

Mishkan  r  3260  250 

MtsUcan  b  1260  3 

Independence  2100  92 . 

Indcp.  op  1  .  4449  !i 

Tefahot  p.  r  3590  10 

Terahot  r  3650  96 

Tefahot  b  3590  l| 

Tefahot  op  A  5760  '.  42 

Tefabol  op  B  896  78 

Tefahot  d  I.  230  1,964 

Meravr _  461  2483 

financing  Institutions 


3464 

81 

n.c. 

_ 

1220 

5.428 

+55 

+4.7 

1240 

59 

+55 

+4.6 

755 

122 

+75 

+  MjO 

3260 

250 

+30 

+.9 

3260 

3 

+30 

+.9 

2100 

92 

+  170 

+8.8 

4449 

11 

+40« 

+  10.0 

3590 

10 

nx. 

_ 

3650 

96 

+20 

+  .61- 

3590 

11 

nx. 

_ 

5760 

-42 

+220 

+4.0 

896 

78 

nx. 

— 

230 

1.964 

+  13 

+  6.0 

461 

23)83 

+25 

+5.7 

Shilton  r  294 

Shilton  op  B  1660 
Shilton  sc  I  I 

Shilton  sc  2  i 

Otzar  LaL  r  1815 
Otzar  Lat  b  1750 
Contractors  G  243 
Agriculture  A  13600 
Ind  Dev  p.r.  13100 
Clal  Lease  0.1  '  458 
Clal  Lease'0.5  '  234 


294  1,119  +27 

1660  b_o.  I  +162 

no  Trading 
no  trading 
1815  691  +20 

1750  79  +  71 

243  bx.1  +11 

3600  2  me. 

3100  1  +29 

458  210  +42 


Clal  Lease  op  B  -356 
/.Tal  Lease  sc  !_  312 

Insurance 

Atyeh  r  '091 

Aryeh  op .  T733S 

Aiyeh  op  B  696 

Aryeh  x  I  .  1700 

Ararat  0.1  r  I76® 

'  Ararat  05  r  ®82 

Rcinsur.  0.1  r  3450 
Rcinsur.  0.5  r  '900 
Rcinsur.  op  I  '505 
Hadar  1.0  799 

Hadar  5.0  650 

Hadar  op  I  469 

Hassneh  r  '7^3 
Hassneh  b  n 

Hassneh  op  3  '200 

Hassneh  op  4  '025 

Phoenix  (LI  r  3200 
Phoenix  03  r  ^50 
•  Hamishnuir  *  394 

Hamisbinar  "3 
Humishmar  op  ^0 
Yardenia  0.1  r 
Yardenia  03  r 
Yardenia  op  2 
M«twa  I  .  ^ 
Menora  5  .  ** 

Sahar  r  '  '330 
Securitas  r 
Zurr  .4180 

Zur  op  2  3860 

Zion  Hold.  1.0  341 

Zion  Hold.  5.0  273 


Galei  Zohar  1 
Galei  Zohar  5 
Galei  Zo_  op  | 
Data  M&un 
•Delck  r 
Driek  b 
Hard  I 
Hard  5 
Hard  op  2' 
Lighterage  a  I 
Lighterage  03 


234  h.o.1 


Dan  Hotels  1 
Dan  Hotels  5 
Coral  Beach 
Cord  B.  op  1 
■Hilan  ' 
Hilan  op 


312 

25 

+4 

,  +  13 

* 

1091 

674 

+99 

+  IOjO 

37335 

2  +4535 

+  13.8 

696 

175 

+90 

♦  14.9 

1700 

3 

ax. 

_ 

1760 

34 

+  50 

+23 

682 

171  - 

+60 

>9T7 

3450 

3 

+200 

+62. 

1900 

■  19 

+50 

+2.1 

1505 

1 

nx. 

_ 

799 

125 

nx. 

_ 

650 

209 

+50 

+83 

469 

24 

♦  34 

+73 

1763 

1.191 

+  160 

+iao 

no  trading 

1200 

81 

+  135 

+  12.7 

1025  ’ 

235 

+95 

+  103 

3200 

3 

♦  250 

+83 

2550 

5 

+  100 

♦4.1 

394 

UDll 

+36 

+  10.1 

253 

1.839 

+20 

+83 

,  230 

1.073 

+  10 

+43 

.  638 

txal 

♦  30 

+4.9 

.  380 

185 

+  18 

5  J3 

191 

165 

-9 

— <3 

3024 

71 

ILC. 

— 

‘  1000 

80 

+91 

+ 10.0 

'  1350 

13 

—80 

—53 

691 

327 

+20 

+3J) 

4180 

3 

nx. 

— 

3860 

_ 

nx. 

_ 

,  541 

1 13 

nx. 

_ 

273 

216 

+2 

+.7 

Utilities 

* 

430 

144 

O.C. 

161 

184 

+9 

+55 

1  87 

90 

+  3 

+33 

347 

194 

+  31 

+93 

2705 

142 

+60 

+23 

no  trading 

300 

298 

+27 

+93 

139 

b.o.1 

+6 

+43 

92 

16 

n.c. 

— 

630 

txal 

+  30. 

+5J3 

343 

IJQ23 

+80 

+303 

11435 

b.oJ 

+  545 

+5.0 

2699 

bxJ 

+  128 

+5.0 

r  no  trading 

497 

403 

+  10- 

+2.1 

332 

753 

+  14 

+4.4 

185 

485 

ILC. 

— 

96 

71 

nx. 

— 

no  trading 

no  trading 

CWag  Vokrsw  Change 
Frier  1SI.0W 


T«a  I  .  -325 

Teta  5  159 

00  TcU>  °P  87 

hK  <-*■'  (-“up  812 

i  Q  Clal  Comp  op  Sfo 

Malal  1  602 

.  Malal  5  350 

H  Malal  op  2o2 

Mag  or  0.1  275 

.  Magor0.5  172 

J  4  MaSor  °P  '  898 

■.  Bond  Ware  (LI  361 

Bond  Ware  03  155 

‘  Bond  Ware  op  113 

«  Yahnlom  I65 

Yahalom  op  i  129 

.  ,  Nikuv  1.0  507 

Nikuv  5^)  328 

_  Nikuv  op  I  . .  268 

Consort.  Hold.  250 

-n  Consortium  op  .jQO 

T  Kopcl  I  454 

<a  Kopd  °P  410 

Vo  Cr>-Stal  I  578 

T’l  Rapac  0.1  1463 

■  Rapac  03  356 

_  Supereoi  2  1915 

_  Superset  10  |250 

_ .  Supers©!  op  B  HJ90 

—  Laid,  Building,  ‘ 


350  b.al 


Change  N 

chance 

+30  +ioi 

+14  +iao 

+13  +173 
+74  + 103) 
+40  +73 
+28  +4.9 

+ 16  +4  2 

*  13  +6.9 

+ 13  +5.0 

+8  +4.9 

+96  +12.0 
+  106  +41.6 
+7  +5.0 

+  13  +12.9 
+8  +5.1 
+  17  +15.2 
+24  +5D 

+30  +10.1 

♦  14  +53 
+  50  +25.0 

+6  +6j4 


168  +53  +10.1 

23  +133  +10.0 
135  +  42  +13.4 

537  +60  +3.2 

743  +50  +4.2 

34  +130  +  7.4 


Oren 
Oren  op  I 
Azorim  Invest. 
Azorim  r 
Azorim  op  C 
Azorim  op  D 
Azorim  op  b 
Africa  Isr.  0.1 
Africa  1st.  1.0 
Africa  op  2 
Azarim 
Azazim  op 
Arledan  0.1 
Ariedan  0.5 
Arledan  op  A 
Ben  Yokar  I 
Ben  Yaknr  op 
fionutovitz  I 
Baranovitz  5 
Baranovitz  op 
Danhner  I 
Dreckcr  I 
Dnicker  5 
Drucker  op 
Darad  0.1 
Darad  03 
Darad  op  I 
Dared  op  2 
HLB  0.1 
HLB  03  r 
Property  Bldg 
Baysidc  0.1 
Baysrde  0.5 
Baysidc  op  B 
ILDC  r 
ILDC  b 
ICPr 
kpro  r 
Isralom 
Isras  b 
Isms  op  I 
Cohen  Dev. 
Cohen  Dev.  op 
Lumir  I 
_j=«jr  5 
Lumir  op  I 
M.T.M.  I 
M.T.M.  5 
M.TJH.  op  I 
Mchadrin  r 

Modul  Bet  on 
Mishnaei  5 
Mar-Lez  1 
Mar-Lez  op 
Meshubm  I 
Meshufcun  5 
Mesh,  op  I 
Lifschiu  I 
Like  hit/  5 
Lifschilz  op 
Neot  Aviv 
Nichsci  Hadar 
Sole!  Bon.  p.  A 
Sahar  I 
Sahaf  5 

■  "Sahaf  op  •  •  ~ 
Pri  Or 

Pri  Or  op"  •* 
Caesarea  ttl 
Caesarea  03 
Rogovin  I 
Hogovin  5 
Rogovin  op 
Rassco  p.  r 
Rnssco  r 
Rassco  op 
Shenhar5 

Industrials 

Agan  Chem. 
’Agan  op  I 
Baruch  I 
Baruch  5 

•  Baruch  t»p 
Octagon 
Octagon  op 
Urdan  0.1  r 
Urdan  03  r 
Urdan  op 
Atlas  I 
Allas  op 
Atlantic  I 
Atlantic  op  I 
LP.  Building 
Hlbit  3.0  r-  11 

Libit  op  I' 

Alumil  I 
Alumil  5 
Alumil  op 
Alliance  7! 

Alaska  Sport  1  - 
Alaska  Sport  5 
Alaska  S.  op  1 
taco  0.1 
Bco  0*25  r 
Deo  0.25  b 
Lido  d  i  2 

AlkoF 
Alkol  op  I 
Electra  0.1  r  I 

Bectra  03  r  1 

Declra  op  3  I 

Decira  op  4 
hlron  28 


292  b.o,  l 
465  1x0.1 
3S5  415. 

382  4365 


+ 14  +5.0 

+  54  +13.1 
♦  25  +7.6 

+35  +10.1 
+41  +2.4 


+8  +10 JO 


+  15  +10.1 
+84  +5.9 


1865  2363 
■1500  141  +100  +7.1 

970  536  +50  +5.4 

1230  27  +  80  +  7.C 

2638  679  -+74  +  2.5 

2820  I  n.c. 

256  12)63  +11  +42 

■  352  bx».l  +17  +5.1 

404  69  nx.  - 

875  743  +  60  +7.4 

no  trading 

272  412  ‘  +21  +8.4 

168  178  +23  +15.9 

175  743  +28  +193) 

103  846  +12  +13.8 

78  612  +13  +203) 

2470  8  +160  +6.9 

1520  47  —120  — 7J 

1311  114  —60  —4.4 

2960  21  +40  +1.4 

2002  ISO  +10  +3 

365  Ixo.l  +17  +4.9 

180  113  +8  +4.7 

107  186  +12  +13.2 

291  43  +8  +  23 

108  433  +  9  +  9.1 

128  15  +7  +5J 

258  845  +14  +5.7 

140  343  +  3  +2^ 

97  283  +4  +43 

2641  57  +240  +103) 

850  682  +  60  +  73 

7560  54  —140  —13 

354  127  +3  +.9 

315  16  +1  +3 

I9fr=-  ^42  •  nx.-  *  — 
1055  23  +  32  +  3.1 

"852  II  +52  +63 

322  710  +17  +  53 

(24  1306  +10  +8.7 

342  94  +7  +2.1 

264  50  +1  +.4 

118  136  +  20  +  20.4 

MOO  327  +100  +10.0 

968  914  +60  +63 

899  108  +89  +113 

118  143  .  —  +.4 


+28  + 193) 
+12  +133 
+  13  +203) 
+ 160  +63 


+  1  +3 

+30  +8J 
+20  +4.4 

.+  14  +43 
+24  +IIJ 
+  10  +2.8 
+  15  +8.9' 

+  105  +7j0 

♦96  +10.1 
+  1  +.1 
+  14  +53) 

+  13  +63 

ILC.  — 

•  +5  +73) 

+21  +73 
ux.  — 
♦50  +3 

+40  +83 

♦  18  +5.7 

♦20  +7.1 

—200  —3 

+35  +5.7 
+30  +103) 
+5  +13 

+55  +73.7 
+28  +4.9 

—8  -13 
+200  +  7.7  • 


56  + 120  +: 
180  +  65  +( 
73  +135  +S 


Sale  of 

Shops 

.  has  started 

.  * 

in  the  new  shopping  centre, 
38  Rehov  Tagor, 
NAVEH  AVIVIM 
(near  Beit  Milman). 

NAVEH  Construction  Co.  Ltd. 


A  subsidiary  .of  Property  and  Building  Corp.  Ltd. 


S3.  Rehov  Arlosoroff.  Tel.  03-241166. 

Suri„  Mon.,  Tue„  Thur^  9  a.m.  - 1  p.m^  4-6  p.m.  Wed.  9  *un.  - 1  pjn. 


PIR 


\cese2seea 


Ondine  I '  242 

Ondine  5  163 

Ondrne  op  _ 
Ackersiein  I  ‘429 

Ackcratetn  5  M7 

Argaman  p.r.  760 

Argaman  r  7^0 

Aryt  1054 

Aryl  op  825 

Ata.p  1.0  244 

Ata  C  0.1  155 

Tadir  1.0  773 

Tadir  5.0  545 

Tadir  op  - 1  2329 

Bar-Ton  I  235 

Bar-Ton  5  105 

Bar-Ton  up  88 

Goldfroa  1.0  336 

Cddfrost  5  135 

-  GoldTrostop  -  98 
Gal  Ind.  1.0  .  1909 

Gal  Ind  53)  490 

Gal  Ind.  op  1  685 

Galil  Tech  1  177 

Galit  Tech  op  |21 

Dubck  p.  r  3450 

Dubek  p.  b  3430 

Delia  Galil  I  429 

Delta  Galil  3  31  g 

Della  GaL  op  2  263 
Dafron  I  Ig7 

Daft-on  5  [33 

Dafron  op  109 

Dexter  Chem.  |&4 

Dexter  op  A  JOI 

Fertilizer  0.1  571 

Fertilizer  as  311 

Cables  r  785 

Cables  b  835 

Hamnshil  i  259 

Hamnslul  5  157 

Hamaslul  op  226 

Hatehof  1.0  348 

HatehoT  5.0  217 

Hatehof  op  1  409 

Vhalgo  I  165 

Vrtalgo  5  105 

Vardinon  420 

Vardinon  op  245 

Zikit  t.O  495 

Zikit  5.0  128 

Zikit  op  A  g4 

Zol-Kal  I  418 

ZoLKai  5  321 

Zol-Kal  op  159 

Pri-Ze  1  244 

Pn-Ze  5  139 

Pri-Ze  op  106 

Haifa  Chemicals  999 
Hamisha  Yod  444 

Hamisha  op  240 

Teva  r  2390 

Teva  b  *  2405 

Teva  db  3  535 

Tempo  (.0  448 

Tempo  5  JO  330 

Tempo  op  I  210 

Tempo  op  2  |36 

Troznasbest  I  1 160 

Tromasbcst  5  905 

Trom.  op  I  Isas 

Yaeh  850 

Yaeh  op  654 

Yomar  1  990 

Yomar  5  1033 

'  Yilzhar  1  258 

Yitzhar  5  184 

Yilzhar  op  1  128 

ZionCables  I  2900 

ZtonCapies  5  570 

ZionCabks  op  179 

Clal  Bectronics  1377 
Lodria  ai  |246 

Lodria  0.4  587 

Modul  lod.  267 

Wolfman  I  1400 

Wo  If  man  5  732 

Molctl  B  r  4325 
M.L.T.  I  224 

M.L.T.5  .  164 

Giico  1  209 

Glico  op  ,26 

Man  1.0  605 

Man  5.0  523 

Man  op  200 

2ika  I  •  .  550 

Zika  5  480 

Zika  op  I  715 

'Dead  Sea  r  .  2120 

Kadamani  I  163 

Kadamoni  5  121 

Kadam.  op  A  190 
AIPM  r  4100 

Assis  2341 

Petrochemicals  157 
Maquctlc  I  2054 

Maqueilc  5  439 

Maq.  op  A  534 

Maxima  I  237 
Maxima.  5  200  ■ 

Maxima  op  120 

Nechushtan  ai  359 
Nechushtan  05  200 
Nechushtan  op  120 
Neca  Chem.  246 

Sano  I  1270 

Sano  5  930 

Sun  frost  ’  353 

Speclronix  I  965 

Spectronix  5  650 

Spec!,  op  I  845 

Ayil  1  1757* 

Ayil  5  1133 

Ayil  op  1516 

Elite  r  3674 

Arad  r  321 

Arad  op  I  243 

Fevcbtwanger  I  562 
Fejuchlwapger  5  341 
FeuchU  op  1  173 

Polgat  0.1  3450 

Pofgat  04  2100 

Polygon  r  810  . 
Poliak  I  655 

JtoflaJc  5  464 

Poliak  op  I  -  285 
Pecker  Steel  867 

Pecker  opt.  1511 

Pargod  142  I 

Ptvgod  op  95 

Cyclone  I  636 
Cyclone  5  398 

-Cvdone  op  192 


Vohwr  Change  H 
K  1,091  tfcs 


72  -10  -.4 

6  —10  —.4 

62  nx.  — 

71  —18  —3.9 

77  —3  —3 

306  +20  + 10.5 

200  ic.  - 
85  +71  +63 

63  n.c.  — 

b.o.  I  +40  +4.9 
24  .+76  +13.2 
16  +55  +5.9 

5  +35  +33 

169  +8  *32 

152  nx.  - 
100  +7  +5.8 

89  +  200  +  7.4 
913  +40  +73 

bx.1  +25  +J6Z 
325  n.c.  — 
13  +113  +103 
83  +  20  +33 

373  +  24  +9.9 

61  +100  +7.7 
1 1  nx.  — 
5  +65  +13 

391  +20  +  93 

219  +6  +4.1 

220  +9  +43 

125  +13  +113 

339  +  55  +103 

278  +48  +10.1 

112  ■  nx.  — 


CUag  Vito  Chaw 

Frier  tSMMO 


Kingl  391  222  +  36  +10.1 

MS  5  259  10  +5  +23 

King  op  1  |68  49  +19  +123 

•  55 1*  460  54  —3  — .7 

M3-0  261  115  +16  +63 

Kau.  Adler  1  444  73  +  25  +  63 

Kali  Adler  5  340  60  +8  +14 

Katz  op  T45  136  +  25  +  203 

Riot  0.1  r  707  9  +25  +3.7 

Rim  0.4  r  468  75  o.c.  — 

Shildol  330  899  +]8  +SJ 

Schoellerin*  1555  93  +141  +103 

Shemen  p.  r  2336  (9  +2V2  +103 

TA.T.  13  «2  172  +  58  +9 3 

TJK.T.  53  332  145  +  30  +  93 

T.A.T.  op  I  360  10  +29  +83 

Tagal  I  •  256  69  +23  +9.9 

TagalS  173  II  +10  +6,1 

Tagal  op  95  100  nx.  - 

Tedea  1  697  bx.1  +33  +53 

Tcdenop  600  bLO.l  +60  +11.1 

Taya  500  122  +12  +2J 

Taya  op  1  1060  14  +1Z7  +13.6 

Tayo  op  2  340  4  nX-  — 

Tool  B  r  373  487  +  24  +  63 

irutarom  r  no  trading 

Uchijh  5  773  34  +  35  +4.7 

Lachish  I  632  36  +16  +  23 

Lnchish  op  579  —  nx.  _ 

Rogosin  I  148  120  “EjST  — 

TarePhoim.  299  158  +  34  +123 

Investment  &  Holding 

Unico  r  430  bx.!  +2C 

Unico  b  480  16  +9>< 

IDBDev.  r  3240  2J565  + 1{ 

IDB  Dev.  op  2  2465  31  +3 1 

Incoba  150  bxZ  +1 

Elgar  r  9020  —  nx. 

Elgar  b  8190  —  n.c. 

El-Rev  l  121  b.o.!  +5 

El-Rov  5  103  715  +8 

tllern  r  3100  66  +1SC 

Ellcm  b  2887  b.o.  I  +131 

Amissar  2843  41  +258 

Aftk  1.0  3740  27  +  25 

Alik  S3)  2690  4  +15 

Afik  op  2020  It  +41 

Centra)  Trade  1060  b.o.1  +5C 

Israel  Corp.  I  1710  500  +4C 

Israel  Corp.  5  .900  496  +  60 

Inv.  Pazr  2231  117  +  203 

■nv.  Paz  b  2323  2  nx, 

Wolfson  0.1  3119  -  +149 

Wolfson  1  r  681  161  +30 

SLt  1001  87 

K*e^ Invest,  r  jg 

DirelnvreLb  UJ  J  ** 

D«e.  i  d.  135  5600  —  +40C 

Hapoa .  nv.  r  7520  3  +60 

Hapoal.  Inv.  b  7400  2+125 

Ixumifo.  r  2838  2.020  +  258 

{“Ju,tx-Ar  776  bx.l  +27 

34436  bx.l  +2772 
Jordan  E.  opt  no  trading 

Jordan  op  4  428  475  +63 

Mizrahi  Inv.  r  2190  118  +18C 

Maralii  Inv  b  2130  12  + 120 

Mizrahi  d.  122  342  16  nx. 

Marahi  d.  124  318  5  +« 

Sa!Trade  o  527  267  +« 

Clal  Tr.  op  B  -  2652  18  +220 

Clal  Tr.  op  C  753  171  +M 

txpon  r  650  86  +  53 

Koor  p.  no  trading 

Clal  Real  Estate  173  bx.1  +8 

Clal  op  D  443  214  +42 

Oal  Israel  1650  250  +50 

Clal  Israel  50  1260  2  *50 

Clal  Israel  op  2090  19  + 130 


430 

bx.l 

+20 

+45 

480 

16 

+94 

+24.4 

3240 

2365 

+  18 

+A 

2465 

31 

+30 

+  12 

150 

bx3 

+7 

+43 

9020 

_ 

nx. 

_ 

8190 

_ 

n.c. 

_ 

121 

b.o.  1 

+5 

+  43 

103 

715 

+8- 

+8.4 

3100 

66 

+  150 

+5.1 

2887 

b.o.1 

+  137 

+  5.0 

2843 

41 

+258 

+  104 

3740 

27 

+25 

+.7 

2690 

4 

+  15 

+  .6 

2020 

11 

+41 

+2.1 

1060 

b.o.1 

+50 

+54 

1710 

500 

+40 

+2.4 

900 

496 

+60 

+7.1 

2231 

117 

+203 

+  10.0 

2323 

2 

nx. 

_ 

3119 

_ 

+  149 

+5.0 

681 

161 

+30 

+4.6 

1001 

87 

+207 

+26.1 

1627 

18 

+  152 

+  10J 

2200 

1312 

+  50 

+23 

2250 

18 

+  120 

+54 

5600 

_ 

+400 

’+1.1 

7520 

3 

+60 

+4 

7400 

2 

+  125 

+  1.7 

2838 

2.020 

+258 

+  10.0 

776 

bx.l 

+27 

+34 

34436 

bx.l 

+2772 

+83 

475 

+63 

+  17J 

ns 

+  180 

+9.0 

12 

+  120 

+6.0 

16 

nx. 

— 

S 

+6 

+  1.9 

267 

+45 

+9J 

18 

+220 

+9.1 

171 

+88 

+  133 

86 

+53 

+  8.9 

243  3J61 
175  1,391 


Oal  Israel  1650  250 

Clal  Israel  50  1260  2 

Clal  Israel  op  2090  19 

Clal  Industry  748  *  2407  +52 

Clal  Ind.  op  5339  13  +450 

Oal  Ind.  op  C  1 135  ~ SCT“+S5 
Landecoai  840  193 

Landeco  05  605  230 

Store  Tech  op  243  3J61 

Store  Hold  1.0  175  1,391 

Sahar  Hold  1.0  1040  38 

Sahar  Hold  5.0  615  53 

Oz  Inv  0.1  1 178  bx.1 

Oz  Inv  0.5  281  \xo.l 

PamnOtT  878  552 

Pama  05  450  bxxl 

Pama  op  2  578  152 

Pama  op  I  -  262  ho.  I 
Piiyin  ~*39  |.198'i 

Fuel  &  Exploration 

Delck  Exp  to.  I  291  54 

Delck  Expto.  5  189  97 

Delek  op  I  110  52 


450  bxxl 


Oil  E.  Paz  1389 

Oil  E.  op  2 
Teroil  I  ,44 

Tcroil  5  99 

Teroil  op  I  71 

JOEL.  108 

JOEL  op  I  73 

M.G.V.  op  -  303 
M.G.V.  I  ,53 

M. G.V.  5  g| 

Sixmica  I  jyg 

Stsmica  5  ,13 

SUmica  op  71 

Fedoil  r  272 

N.  Amer.  I  260 

N.  Amer.  5  145 

N.  Amer.  op  ,05 

Napht*  29500 

•New  Listings 

•Shildol  op  ,91 

Consortium  0.5  141 

Consortium  op  B  ,82 

"Taman  1  223 

Itaman  cp  ,21 

Ops  •  133 

Ofisop  72 

’Hidon  I  ( 14 

Hidon  5_  89 

Hidon  op_  60 

Mizrahi  op  12  898 


no  trading  '. 


272  tax.  I 


+  17  +10.1 
+  18  +14.6 
+9  +53 
+8  +3.7 
+  11  +10.0 
+3  +23 
—3  —40 
+7  +6S 

+6  +12 
+5  +9.1 

ive.  — 


By  courtesy  of  nnlvl 
nitt  nsupuiru  7-iu  nh-i  II 
The  0*1  Bldg  347.  || 

Jaffa  Road,  Jerasslem 

Td:  246881 

—  Broken  and  Investment  ceaasefiore 

—  Members  tf  the  CU  Cruf 

—  Members  of  the  Td  Arir  Stock 


Switzerland 

Hotel  Silberhorn 
Grindelwald 

TeL  036/532822.  Tolex:  923281 

The  Jewish  owned  uitra  kosher  hotel 

under  the  supervision  of  Rabbi  Ban -Zion  Rabbtowhz  of  Lugano 

*  Swiss  mountain  air  and  Israeli  atmosphere  A  Intimacy  of  home  * 
Fantastic  view  *  Lovely  area  for  excursions  *  Beautifully  ap¬ 
pointed  rooms  *  Telephone,  radio  and  adjoining  conveniences. 
Open  continuously  until  after  Succot. 

Advisable  to  reserve  nrty  for  July  and  August  end  the  holidays. 

M.  Wegner  Family 


READ  bAlLY 


-  ininnivuivnnb 

Hctalb^^aa^SlTibjme 

and  get  the  Wall  Street  stock  exchange  quotations- 
as  well  as  the  best  global  newspaper. 

.  Sole  distributor, 

Steimatzky  ' 
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Nothing  to  celebrate 

IT  IS  A  SAD  anniversary  that  the  country  is  marking  today. 
The  war  that  Israel  launched  just  a  year  ago,  ostensibly  to  en¬ 
sure  the  peace  of  Galilee,  was  by  the  government's  own 
boasting  the  first  war  in  the  country's  history  that  was  not  for¬ 
ced  upon  it  by  a  foreign  adversary.  U  was  a  war  of  deliberate 
choice.  Those  Israelis  who  still  think  it  was  a  wise  choice  seem 
to  be  in  a  minority  today.  . 

The  war  was  to  have  ended  within  24,  48,  or  72  hours,  after 
the  Israel  Defence  Forces  had  placed  the  Galilee  settlements 
out  of  range  of  terrorist  guns  and  rockets.  On  the  seventh  day 
of  the  war  the  IDF  was  stated  to  have  fully  carried  out  its  mis¬ 
sion.  Yet  a  year  later  the  war  is  still  not  over,  and  Israeli 
soldiers  are  dying  these  days  in  a  thankless  effort  to  ensure  the 
peace  of  the  faraway  Shouf  mountains,  where  Lebanon's 
Christians  and  Druse  are  ferociously  battling  one  another. 

Operation  Peace  for  Galilee  was  sold  as  such  to  Israel's 
American  ally,  to  the  main  opposition  party,  to  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple  of  Israel,  and  even  to  the  cabinet  itself.  It  took  even  the 
cabinet  some  time  to  realize  that  it  was  being  dragged  by  the 
defence  minister  and  his  mostly  faithful  lieutenant,  the  prime 
minister,  into  a  fully  fledged  war  whose  purposes  went  far 
beyond  the  original  declared  aims  of  the  operation  they,  and 
the  Knesset,' had  approved. 

That  Lebanese  war,  which  Ariel  Sharon  had  evidently  plan¬ 
ned  from  the  outset,  was  expected  to  yield  a  bounty  that 
was  only  little  short  of  the  millennium:  a  peace  treaty  between 
Lebanon  and  Israel;  the  reconstruction  of  sovereign  Lebanon 
under  a  Christian-dominated  government;  the  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  PLO;  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  over  Eretz  Yisrael 
in  this  country's  favour;  the  long-term  suppression  of  Syria’s 
war-making  ability:  the  cleansing  of  Lebanon  from  all  foreign 
forces  —  not  to  say  Israel's  emergence,  to  general  applause,  as 
the  decisive.  Western-oriented  power  in  the  area. 

One  year,  nearly  500  dead  and  some  2,700  wounded  after 
the  start  of  the  war,  Israel  does  not  have  very  much  to  show 
for  its  investment  in  the  war. 

True,  the  villages  and  town-s  of  Galilee  have  been  free  from 
the  threat  of  Katyusha  rockets,  and  not  by  dint  of  a  cease-fire 
with  the  terrorists.  But  the  Lebanese  are  presenting  their 
agreement  with  Israel  to  the  other  Arabs  as  essentially  a  reaf¬ 
firmation  of  the  old  armistice  accord,  which  is  not  much  of  an 
exaggeration.  Lebanon,  under  a  ramshackle  central  govern¬ 
ment,  and  with  a  phantom  army,  is  still  bitterly  riven  by  com¬ 
munal  conflicts. 

The  PLO  has  received  a  body  blow,  but  it  remains  a  force  to 
contend  with.  The  future  of  the  territories  remains  unsettled, 
and  all  that  has  been  gained  is  another  year  without  a  solution. 
Syria,  first  beaten  but  now  recovered  with  active  Soviet  aid,  is 
more  strongly  entrenched  in  Lebanon  than  ever  before,  and 
keeps  rattling  the  sabre.  The  refusal  of  Damascus  to  pull  its 
own  —  and  the  PLO  —  troops  from  eastern  Lebanon  under¬ 
mines  a  central  assumption  of  the  Israel-Lebanese  agree-, 
ment. 

Although  Israel  has  in  the  process  helped  the  U.S.  gain  a 
firm  foothold  in  Lebanon,  its  only  profit  has  been  to  regain 
some  of  the  American  backing  it  lost  during  long  months  of  a 
bloody  war. 

Plainly,  something  has  gone  terribly  wrong.  The  sense  of 
failure  —  now  shared,  it  seems,  by  most  of  the  people  — 
recalls  elements  of  the  public  mood  after  the  country's 
emergence  from  the  ordeal  of  the  Yom  Kippur  War.  JusL  as 
that  experience  merited  a  judicial  investigation,  so  does  this 
last  war,  quite  apart  from  the  inquiry  into  the  Sabra  and 
Shaiilla  massacres.  This  time,  too,  there  is  a  surprise  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for:  the  self-inflicted  surprise  of  incredible  decision¬ 
making. 

An  urgent  motion  for  the  agenda  calling  for  a  commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  Lebanese  war  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
Knesset  today  by  Shinui.  The  motion  will  doubtless  be 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  government,  and  so  will  the  idea  it¬ 
self.  But  it  deserves  support,  for  only  by  learning  from  failure 
can  the  nation  assure  itself  there  will  be  no  such  failure  in  the 
future. 

No  tax  and  no  money 

THE  TREASURY,  it  turns  out,  can  after  all  do  without  the 
0.3  per  cent  lax  on  current  banking  accounts  proposed  by 
Finance  Minister  Yoram  Aridor,  and  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Ministerial  Finance  Committee  last  week  as  means  of 
covering  the  costs  of  the  protracted  war  in  Lebanon.  Mr. 
Aridor  still  thinks  it  is  a  "good”  and  “convenient”  tax.  but 
since  the  proposal  has  aroused  the  "sensitivity  of  the  public,” 
he  will  not  put  it  before  the  full  cabinet.  So  he  said  yesterday. 

Had  he  given  the  matter  a  little  thought  at  the  outset,  Mr. 
Aridor  would  have  realized  that  the  public  would  not  par¬ 
ticularly  care  For  this  kind  of  new  tax,  even  though  it  was  only 
a  substitute  for  the  old,  now  discontinued  Peace  for  Galilee 
impost.  In  terms  of  public  policy,  the  protectionist  15  per  cent 
deposit  requirement  on  all  imported  goods,  also  decided  upon 
last  week  and  now  already  law,  must  be  considered  a  far  more 
reprehensible  measure.  But  people  just  don't  like  the  idea  of 
their  finance  minister  constantly  prying  into  their  checking  ac¬ 
counts. 

Simha  Ehrlich,"  the  agriculture  minister,  claims  he  only 
agreed  to  the  new  tax  on  the  understanding,  which  he  only 
later  discovered  to  have  been  mistaken,  that  the  tax  would  be  - 
paid  by  the  banks,  and  not  by  the  public.  In  any  case,  the 
Knesset  Liberals  were  scandalized,  and  raised  a  hue  and  cry, 
and  they  were  soon  joined  by  Tami.  too.  This  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  proposed  tax. 

However,  so  long  as  the  army  stays  in  Lebanon,  its  special 
expenses  need  to  be  covered  —  IS  1.5  billion  every  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Aridor  says  he  will  not  print 
money  for  the  purpose.  This-  leaves  him  with  the  choice  of 
either  imposing  an  alternative  new  tax,  or  cutting  the  budget. 
He  shou]d,'for  once,  try  to  cut  the  budget. 
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RESIDENTS  OF  this  port  city  in 
northern  Lebanon  fear  k  may  be 
turned  into  an  anarchic  power  base  for 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
*  tion,  much  like  Beirut  before  the 
PLO  was  expelled  last  summer. 

PLO  chairman  Yasser  Arafat  has 
made  frequent  visits,  and  PLO 
representatives  have  tried  to  rent 
office  buildings.  These  facts  are  in¬ 
terpreted  by  people  here  as  signs  of 
a  planned  expansion  of  the  PLO 
presence  —  perhaps  even  turning  it 
into  the  group's  de  facto  head¬ 
quarters. 

Arafat  has  denied  Lebanese  new¬ 
spaper  reports  that  he  intends  to 
move  his  base’ to  Tripoli,  Lebanon's 
third-largest  city. 

A  serious  drawback  would  be  the 
possibility  of  strong  reaction  from 
the  Lebanese  Government,  and 
probably  from  Israel.  Establishment 
of  a  -PLO  headquarters  in  Tripoli, 
even  if  temporary,  could  be  viewed 
as  a  violation  of  the  agreement  un¬ 
der  which  the  organization  left 
Beirut  after  a  nine-week  Israeli 
siege  last  summer.  In  Washington, 
last  week,  a  U.S.  State  Department 
spokesman  said  that  "certainly 
Arafat's  presence  in  Tripoli  would 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  agreement." 

But  the  reports  persist,  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  here  put  some  store  in 
them  because  of  the  PLO's  efforts 
to  gain  more  office  space; 

CHANCELLOR  Helmut  Kohl  has 
gone  to  Moscow  for  talks,  that  may 
be  crucial  to  the  outcome  of  the 
Geneva  amis  control  negotiations. 

Before  he  went  to  the  William¬ 
sburg  summit.  Kohl  declared  that 
he  would  not  go  to  Moscow  as  an 
intermediary  or  as  a  translator.  This 
was  an  allusion  to  former  chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt,  who  once 
described  himself  as  a  “translator” 
rather  than  as  an  intermediary, 
between  the  two  superpowers. 

However,  Kohl’s  rejection  of 
these  roles,  and  his  statement  that 
he  would  present  to  the  Soviets  the 
position  of  the  Western  alliance, 
have  prompted  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  specific  purpose  of  his  visiL 

Germany's  position  in  NATO, 
and  its  pivotal  role  in  the  NATO 
plan  to  station  new  nuclear  missiles 
in  Europe  by  the  end  of  this  year  if 
no  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  reached  by  then,  will  hardly  per¬ 
mit  Kohl  to  be  more  than  an  emis¬ 
sary  of  the  dosed  ranks  of  the  al¬ 
liance.  If  that  is  his  purpose,  and  the 
entire  reach  of  his  mission,  the 
Soviet  leadership  would  probably 
prefer  to  go  on  talking  to  the  master 
of  the  alliance  rather  than  to  an 
emissary. 

Kohl  has  good  reasons  to  go 
beyond  the  official  NATO  declara¬ 
tions,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  fully  aware  of 
that  and  will  attempt  to  use  the  ~ 
chancellor's  visit  to  produce  flex¬ 
ibility  into  the  U.S.  stance  at 
Geneva. 

GERMANY  is  the  only  NATO 
country  in  which  the  U.S.  plans  to 
station  Pershing  2  missiles.  It  is 
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Tit  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Past 
Sir,  —  As  one  who  has  tried  for 
years  to  push  Kol  Yisrael  into  doing 
just  what  they  have  done,  that  is 
create  a  separate  FM  classical 
music  channel.  I  am  horrified  at  the 
short-sighted  outcry  against  this 
gain  to  our  cultural  environment 
Car  radios  with  FM  are  almost 
standard  anywhere  in  Europe.  Why 
not  here?  Besides,  anyone  listening 
with  the  right  degree  of  concentra¬ 
tion  lo  classical  music  whilst  driving 
a  vehicle  is  endangering  his  and 
other  people's  lives. 

P.  HIRSCHMANN 


Sir.  —  During  the  past  few  weeks, 
numerous  protests,  including 
editorials,  have  appeared  in  the 
Israel  press,  including  The  Jerusalem 
Post,  against  the  arbitrary, 
imperious  decision  to  broadcast  the 
Voice  of  Music  programme  on  FM 
only. 

In  the  light  of  these  cogent  argu¬ 
ments.  one  would  think  that  the 
public  is  entitled  to  some  form  of 
reaction  or  explanation  on  the  part 
of  the  broadcasting  authorities.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  none  has 
been  forthcoming. 

One  has  the  feeling  that  the 
capricious  attitude  of  the 
authorities  is:  let  the  dogs  bark  — 
the  caravan  moves  on. 

GERSHON  GITUN 

Jerusalem. 

Sir,  —  A  few  days  ago,  a  letter  ap¬ 
peared  in  your  newspaper,  in  which 
Asher  Mibashan  said  that  the  Voice 
of  Music  may  bean  excellent  idea, 
but  he  did  not  possess  a  FM  set. 

Well,  l  do  possess  two  good  ones, 
but  the  rendition  of  the  music  is 
horrible.  I  urge  the  radio  authorities 
to  put  the  classical  music  back  on 
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FEAR  OF  THE  PLO 


By  TERRY  ANDERSON  /  Tripoli 


because  of  Arafat’s  current 
problems  with  Syria:  and  because  of 
the  current  infighting  in  his  own 
Fatah  faction,  the  largest  in  the 
PLO. 

THERE  ARE  an  estimated  70,000 
Palestinians  in  the  Tripoli  area, 
30,000  of  them  in  two  large  camps 
just  outside  the  city.  Tripoli  was  the 
first  Lebanese  city  taken  over  by  the 
Syrians  in  1976,  when  they  moved  in 
after  18  months  of  civil  war  between 
Lebanese  Christians  and  Moslems 
backed  by  the  PLO. 

It  has  been  the  scene  of  recurrent 
outbreaks  of  fighting  between  local 
Sunni  Moslems  and  pro-Syrian 
Alawite  Moslems.  At  times  the  bat¬ 
tles  have  involved  the  Syrian  Army 
itself. 

Local  feeling  against  the  Syrians 
is  strong.  The  majority  of  Tripoli’s 
residents,  except  for  the  small 
Alawite  minority,  appear  to  dislike 
the  occupation  and  to  sympathize 
with  activists  who  sporadically 
launch  raids  on  Syrian  guardposts. 


Last  year,  opposition  was  so 
strong  that  the  Syrians  agreed  to 
stay  out  of  the  city  centre,  except  for 
two  or  three  posts.  The  Palestinians 
also  are  viewed  as  occupiers,  but 
armed  PLO  men  are  rarely  seen 
downtown,  and  they  have  cultivated 
support  in  the  slums.  Some  PLO 
factions,  having  their  own  disputes 
with  the  Syrians,  have  quietly  sup¬ 
plied  weapons  and  support  to  the 
ami -Syrian  movements  and  have 
even  occasionally  been  accepted  as 
peace-keepers  between  Sunnis  and 
Alawites. 

Residents  oF  Tripoli  say 
they  fear  an  increased  presence 
would  turn  their  city  into  the  kind  of 
anarchic  playground  for  radicals 
that  Beirut  became,  with  street  gun 
battles  common. 

ON  ARAFAT'S  latest  visit,  hi£ 
guards  fired  a  rifle-propelled 
grenade  and  automatic  weapons 
into  the  air  to  dear  traffic  for  his 
bulletproof  car. 

“Why  are  they  doing  this?"  asked 
a  nervous  lawyer.  "Just  to  dear  the 


traffic?*  If  they  stay  here,  it  will  be 
like  this  all  the  time.” 

‘■’The  Palestinians  have  more  guns 
than  the  Lebanese  Army.  As  long  as 
they  are  here,  and  the  Syrian^  we 
can  do  nothing,”  said  a  local  of¬ 
ficial. 

All  those  who  criticized  the 
Palestinians  and  Syrians  refused  to 
allow  their  names  to  be  used,  out  of 
fear  of  retribution. 

Recently,  PLO  officials  have 
tried  to  rent  several  large  office 
buildings,  some  uncompleted,  in 
Tripoli's  port  area. 

“They  have  approached  several 
people  about  renting  the  buildings,” 
said  one  businessman,  who  asked 
not  to  be  named.  "They  haven’t 
succeeded  so  far.  No  one  wants  to 
get  involved  with  them,  maybe  even 
see  their  building  destroyed  by  the 
Israelis,  tike  in  Beirut.” 

The  Palestinians  reportedly  even 
offered  financial  help  to  finish  in¬ 
complete  buildings  if  they  could  ob¬ 
tain  a  lease,  residents  said.  Several 
knowledgeable  observers  say  it 


OFF  TO  MOSCOW 


ByMEIR  MERHAV 


these  weapons  which  the  Soviet 
Union  fears  most,  because  they 
have  a  range  that  enables  them  to 
hit  targets  just  short  of  Moscow, 
with  a  flying  time  estimated  at  6-10 
minutes,  and  an  accuracy  —  in  one 
out  of  two  cases  —  of  within  25 
metres.  The  Soviets  are  therefore 
vitally  interested  in  preventing  the 
stationing  of  what  they  regard,  as  a 
first-strike  weapon. 

On  the  German  side,  it  is  dear 
that  Kohl  faces  not  only  a  tough 
adversary  in  Moscow,  but  also  a 
very  hot  autumn  at  home  if  the  new 
missiles  are  stationed. 

The  Russians  will  make  it  dear, 
in  stick-and-carrot  fashion,  that 
while  Germany  stands  to  gain  much 
from  continued  detente,  it  will  be 
held  hostage  in  case  NATO 
proceeds,  as  planned,  with  the 
stationing  of  the  missiles. 

The  various  components  of  the 
German  peace  movement  have 
already  announced  mass 
demonstrations  for  the  autumn, 
with  marches  on  U.S,  military  bases 
and  nuclear  depots.  The  organizers, 
who  can  no  longer  be  accused  of  be¬ 
ing  Moscow-directed,  communist- 
front  organizations  because  they 
span  much  of  the  political 
spectrum,  will  make  an  all-out  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  these  demonstrations 


West  German  Chancellor  Helmut 
KobL  (Unipn) 

non-violent.  But  there  can  be  no  as¬ 
surance  that  they  will  remain  so. 

IN  ADDITION  to  this  extra¬ 
parliamentary  movement,  the  Kohl 
government  will  also  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  strong  parliamentary  op¬ 
position. 

The  Social- Democratic  Party  has 
distinctly  shifted  away  from  its 
previous  support  for  the  NATO 
two-track  resolution  of  December 
1979. 

Even  Hdraut  Schmidt,  who  was  a 
chief  architect  of  that  resolution, 
recently  publicly  doubted  that  the 
UJS.  has  been  making  an  earnest  ef¬ 
fort  to  reach  agreement  at  Geneva. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  SPD  faction 


in  the  Bundestag  held  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  to  debaLe  its  stand,  and  barely 
adopted  a  resolution  not  to  abandon 
its  support  of  the  NATO  resolution 
immediately  but  to  await  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Geneva  talks  and  post¬ 
pone  a  final  decision  until  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  party  convention  in 
November. 

The  solution  the  Social 
Democrats  are  hoping  for  in  the 
Geneva  talks  is  something  along  the 
lines  of  the  working  paper  ex¬ 
changed  last  summer  (and 
repudiated  by  both  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union)  between  Paul  Niizc, 
the  U.S.  negotiator,  and  his  Soviet 
counterpart.  Yuli  Kvitsinski. 

That  paper  envisioned  a  com¬ 
promise  according  to  which  the 
U.S.  would  not  station  any  Pershing 
2's  and  would  restrict  itself  to  75 
launchers  of  Cruise  missiles,  while 
the  number  of  Soviet  SS-20  missiles 
aimed  at  Western  Europe  would  be 
reduced  to  75,  with  225  warheads. 

BEFORE  he  went  to  Moscow,  Kohl 
was  briefed  by  Nitze  on  the  status  of 
the  Geneva  talks.  The  German 
chancellor  declared  that  this  brief¬ 
ing  had  convinced  him  that  the  U.S. 
was  negotiating  in  earnest  —  but  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  a  major 
topic  in  his  talks  in  Moscow  turns 
out  to  be  a  return  to  the  Nitze- 


would  be  logical  for  Arafat  IS 
strengthen  his  power  base  here,  «d 
perhaps  even  make  this  hii 
Lebanese  headquarters.  With  a 
strong  Fatah  presence  in  the  campi, 
he  could  operate  here  with  tittle  in¬ 
terference  by  the  Syrians.  And  so 
far.  the  Palestinians  here  seets  on- 
touched  by  a  rebellion  in  Lebrun's 
Bekaa  Valley  by  some  Fauh  of¬ 
ficers  against  Arafat’s  policies, 
"There  are  no  Abu  Mousse  peo¬ 
ple  here,”  salda  Fatah  officer  in  Aw 
Bckawi  Camp  oh  the  edge  of  toe 
city,  referringjo  the  Fatah  colonel 
leading  the  raMpijj; 

But  if  he  relocated  hero.  Arafat 
would  tiave  difficulty-  travelling  — 
particularly  to  the  Bekaa,  to  which 
the  shortest  road  rum  through  the 
power  base  of  the  hostile  rightist 
Christians  near  the  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  fewest.  Arafat  would  have 
to  travel  extra  hours  north  to  the 
Syrian  border,  then  east,  to  reach 
the  Bekaa.  and  the  only  airport  is  a 
small  military  base,  now  held  by  the 
Syrians,  north  of  the  city. 

(Associated!  Preaal 

To  the  colours 

Dry  Bones,  and  its  creator,  . 
Ya'acov  Kirschea,  bare  been  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  IDF  to  reserve  dirty. 

If  the  army  can  spare  him,  Shnldig 
will  return  to  civilian  life  on  these 
pages  in  about  a  fortnight. 

Kvitsinski  compromise. of  last  year. 

A  compromise  along  these  lines 
would  ensure  Kohl  the  support  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  and 
-defuse  the  domestic  tensions  that 
are  bound  to  increase  as  the  crucial 
autumn  months  come  nearer. 

It  must,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  Kohl  carries  any  brief  from 
the  U.S.  that  would  open  the  way 
for  such  a  compromise.  The  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  resolution,  and  the 
declarations  of  U.S.  Defence 
Secretary,  Caspar  Weinberger  in 
Bonn  and  in  Brussels,  indicate  the 
contrary. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
keeping  up  the  momentum  of  in 
campaign  against  the  NATO  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  main  thrust  of  which  a 
directed  at  Germany  as  much  as  at 
the  U.S,  While  Yuri  Andropov  cal¬ 
led  for  a  return  to  detente  and  an 
improvement  of  U.S.-Soviet  rela¬ 
tions  in  his  demonstratively  cordial 
reception  of  the  9 1 -year-old  AvereU 
Harriman,  the  UJS.  Ambassador  in- 
Moscow  in  1943-46,  a  similar  signal 
was  conveyed  to  Botin  through 
Lothar  Spaeth,  the  premier  of 
Badeo-Wuerttemberg.  who  visited 
Moscow  a  week  earlier.  At  the  same 
time,  the  East  German  government 
is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  place 
the  common  interest  of  the  two 
German  states  and  their  mutual 
relations  in  the  scales. 

However  Kohl  defines  fats  role  in 
Moscow,  he.  will  find  it  difficult  to 
come  back  empty-handed  —  for 
that  would  leave  him  to  face  even 
more  criticism  and  opposition  than 
if  he  had  not  gone  to  Moscow  at  all.  • 
The  artier  Is  the  Bonn  correspondent  of 
The  Jerusalem -Post. 


the  First  Programme,  where  it  could 
be  heard  perfectly. 

N.  HOROWITZ 

Tel  Aviv. 

Sir,  —  No  doubt  to  the  dismay  of 
those  who  stood  behind  this  long 
overdue  initiative,  the  Voice  of 
Music,  barely  in  the  air,  has  already 
elicited  a  stream  of  complaints  from 
music  lovers  not  in  the  possession  of 
a  FM  receiver. 

However,  one  wonders  what  the 
noise  is  all  about.  As  long  as  the 
person  responsible  for  what  is  being 
broadcast  selects  Eine  Kleine 
Nachtmusik  for  7:07  in  the  morning 
to  be  followed  a  little  later  by  An  die 
Ferae  Gellebte,  I  don't  think 
anyone  should  care  whether  this 
comes  AM  or  FM,  but  rather 
reschedule  his  day  and  sleep  late.  I 
never  knew  Bizet’s  C  Major 
Symphony  before  I  came  to  Israel: 
now,  having  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  it  often  twice  a  week,  I  wish 
he  had  never  written  k.  (Not  to 
mention  Tchaikovsky's  Violin 
Concerto.)  Someone  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  us  Mozart’s  “Masonic  Funeral 
Music”  in  between  “An  American 
in  Paris”  and  Elgar's  “Pomp  and 
Circumstance”  should  be  put  out  of 
practice  or  given  a  job  on  Radio  3 
where  he  or  she  can’t  do  much 
harm,  whichever  way  you  look  at  it. 

In  the  meantime,  your  paper  is 
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doing  many  of  us  an  excellent  ser¬ 
vice  by  printing  in  your  Friday  edi¬ 
tion  the  following  week's  major  and 
minor  fare:  it  gives  one  the  comfort 
of  knowing  in  advance  that,  at  least 
until  20:30  in  the  evening,  whether 
AM  or  FM,  one  will  seldom  have 
missed  much. 

DICK  BRUGGEMAN 

Haifa. 

Sir,  —  Each  day  when  I  see  the 
programme  of  the  Voice  of  Music, 
broadcasting  the  music  l  love  to 
hear,  and  realize  again  that  I  am 
denied  this  pleasure  because  I  don't 
have  an  FM.set,  I  get  mad  with  Kol 
Yisrael  for  being  so  utterly  incon¬ 
siderate.  This  is  particularly  hard  on 
those  who  spend  most  of  their  days 
alone  at  home,  as  I  do. 

I  hope  that  the  management  of 
Kol  Yisrael  will  relent  and  take 
steps  to  let  those  with  AM  radios 
have  a  fair  share  of  classical  music. 

SHU  LAM  IT  GAVRON 

Tel  Aviv. 

Sir,  —  I  am  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Isirael  who  speaks  little  Hebrew  and 
understands  less.  However,  as  a 
tourist,  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to 
me  has  been  the  frequency  of  clas¬ 
sical  music  od  radio. 

Imagine  my  dismay  when  I 
learned  that,  with  my  traveUing  AM 
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transistor,  I  could  no  lodger  get 
good  music  at  ttie  turn  of  the  dial. 
What  is  constantly  available  are  talk 
programmes  in  Hebrew,  which  I  do 
not  understand,  and  pop  music, 
which  1  do  not  appreciate. 

I  am  not  only  disappointed  —  I 


feel  deprived.  So  I  can  truly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  feelings  of  those 
Israelis  who  are  in  the  same  boat  as 
I  am  and  strongly  support  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  classical  music  back  on 
AM  frequency. 

HILDA  KAPUS 
Kibbutz  Gesher  Haziv. 
(Washington,  D.C.). 


ONE  DOCTOR’S  VIEW 


To  the  Editor  'of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
all  about  doctors'  salaries,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  doctors  are  en¬ 
titled  to  an  increase.  But  I  cannot 
understand  the  means  by  which 
their  so-called  strike  committee  is 
trying  to  obtain  the  necessary 
improvements,  -means  which  com¬ 
pletely  ignore  the  suffering  of  their 
patients. 

I  always  thought  that,  in  Israel, 
there  is  only  one  government,  at 
present  headed  by  Mr.  Begin,  and 
not  by  Dr.  Ram  Ishai,  and  that  the 
laws  apply  to  all  subjects,  doctors 
included. 

It  is  obvious  why  Dr.  ishai  de¬ 
mands  that  negotiations  be  taken 
out  of  the  hainds  of  Mr.  Aridor,  and 
transferred  to  the  weak  and  vacil? : 
lating  Mr.  Shostak  (who  shougkT 
have  resigned  long  ago).  But  id  my 
opinion,  the  government  shonlcf de¬ 
mand  that  the  negotiations  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  Dr.  Ishai,  who 


has  proved  to  be  an  incompetent 
negotiator,  and  transferred  to 
somebody  else  who  will  know  the 
limits  to  which  he  can  go. 

Dr.  Ishai  has  only  succeeded  id 
putting  the  medical  profession  on 
the  level  of  a  trade  union. 

i Name  and  address  supplied.) 
Savyon. 

RENT-A-CAR 

FROM  $6  PER  A 

•  Y_ 

.  •  All  cars  new 

Pick  up  and  delivery  free  • . 

TAMIR,  Rent-a-Car 

8  Kikar  Ha’atzma'ut, 
Netanya.  •  •; 

Tel.  053-31 B3 1 
053-25763  (nig&fr:.:  ‘ 


Most  enjoyable  holidays  in 
Germany  are  called  Hansatours 
and  begin  with  a  Lufthansa  flight 

Self-drive  cars  from  $10.90  per  day;  Mobile  Campers  from  $34.50  per  day;  Castle  Holidays 
from  $24.20  per  day;  Shine  Cruises  from  $29*50  per  day;  Coach  Tours  from  $1 1 .50  per  day; 
City  Packages  from  $14.30;  Spa  Holidays  from  $30.- per  day. 

Detailed  information,  brochure  and  bookings  through  your  Travel  Agent  or  Lufthansa, 
Tel-Aviv.  75,  Hayarkon  St.  * 


Prices  subject  to  currency  .fluctuations. 


